












“ Sakall! Sakall! ” shouted Adolf 
Hitler to Cuddles, catching up with him 
in the street after the Berlin premiere of 
his German film, The Inspector General 
“ Sakall! Aren’t you ashamed to make 
such a stupid, senseless picture ? I am 
sorry for the time I wasted in the 
cinema.” Having been warned already 
that when the Fiihrer came to power the 
enemies of the Nazi programme would 
be hung from the lamp-posts in the 
Unter den Linden, Cuddles decided not 
to wait for Hitler to take his revenge. 
America gained what Europe lost and 
the comedian has now appeared in 42 
Hollywood films. 

Not that his American films have 1 
given him the same opportunities for' 
humour as did the music-hall stages of 
Budapest, Vienna and Berlin in the early 
days of his career, or such satisfaction 
as the plays and films he wrote and pro¬ 
duced on the Continent before Hitler 
made even his own Hungary a dangerous 
place to live in. Early in his Hollywood 
career he made a film with Deanna 
Durbin called Spring Parade, in which 
he played a barber. With surprise and 
pleasure he reduced the Director and 
technicians to uproarious laughter by 
the involuntary shaking of his jowls 
when he jerked his head. “ Don’t be 
so happy, Mr. Sakall,” said a Hungarian 
waiter on the set. “ You don’t know 
Hollywood yet. Now you will have to 
wiggle your jowls for a lifetime.” And 
true enough, before long, script writers 
gave up writing funny lines for Cuddles; 
they merely added a bit of business: 
“ Here Sakall shakes his jowls.” 


; His st °ry, Which begins with his 
i childhood in pre-1914 Hungary, is a 
: delightful mixture of wry comment and 
light-hearted tales. Amusing exper¬ 
iences seem to have dogged his footsteps 
ever since he first discovered his power 
* to make an audience laugh—on Gradu- 
ation Day at college, when he recited 
w jth great aplomb “ The Naughty Little 
Bladder”, and, caused a sensation 
among the unsuspecting parents and,his 
incredulous teachers. 
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Book I 


EARLY DAYS 




CHAPTER I 


One of my first memories is moving day—the day we moved 
to the old tenement house opposite the Central Cemetery in 
Budapest. Papa thought that would be an ideal site for his 
business. At least that was the explanation he offered, after we 
had moved in. 

There was the battered, open moving van being loaded outside 
our old home. Our shabby and worn furniture was brought from 
the house, looking even shabbier and more forlorn in the open 
air. Papa and Mamma helped the men. My brother Julius and my 
sisters Marishka, Freda and Aranka were already perched on the 
van—and so was I. My name was Yani. 

The movers fastened down the piled-up furniture. The vener¬ 
able old family couch rested on top of one of the mattresses. 
That’s where the children were sitting in each other’s laps. We 
hung on to each other so that nobody should slip off. We were 
cheerful and excited; it was fun to swing back and forth on the 
creaky old springs. We loved to move. The whole family seemed 
happy and carefree. Papa brought out bis guitar, but before he 
flung it on the van he sang a few bars for us, stru mmin g in great 
style an accompaniment. 

The neighbours watched the proceedings with much interest. 
Someone asked Papa where we were moving. He smiled and 
began to search his pockets for the address. It seemed that he 
had forgotten the name of the street. 

At last the van was ready to leave. In addition to the furniture 
and household goods, the load also included some sculptor’s 
tools and a couple of sacks of clay. For Papa was a sculptor and 
stone-cutter who specialized in tombstones and memorials. 

The most conspicuous piece on the van was the eight-foot- 
high statue of a Greek warrior—Papa’s masterpiece. Buried 
underneath the furniture there were also six tombstones. It was 
dear to anybody who had eyes that an artist was moving house! 

The driver had little confidence in art. He asked to be paid in 
advance. He said he wouldn’t budge unless Papa gave him die 
money* 
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‘Why should I worry?’ laughed Papa. ‘This couch and the 
mattresses are good enough for me and my family. But where 
are jw going to sleep ?’ 

The driver didn’t answer. He cracked his whip angrily and 
the huge horses began to pull. Suddenly Marishka cried out: 

‘Papa, where’s your top-hat ?’ 

Papa, in mock despair, jumped off. The van braked to a groan¬ 
ing halt. We were roaring with laughter. Papa returned with the 
silk top-hat. With excellent aim. Papa pitched the top-hat on the 
head of the Greek warrior. We felt that we hadn’t had such a 
wonderful day for a long time. . .. 

The driver asked for the address. Embarrassed, Papa began to 
search his pockets again. Mama, the only grown-up member of 
the family, shook her head sadly. It was the old story all over 
again. 

‘So we’re once more going to look for a new place with a 
loaded van, Papa ?* she asked. 

Papa kissed her on the forehead. 

‘Don’t be so sad. Mama,’ he said. ‘We’ve never slept in the 
street yet—and we won’t ever, either.’ 

The van started off again. Driving down the street, every 
member of the family kept his or her eyes peeled for vacancy 
signs. At the end of the next street we found a run-down, dirty, 
ugly little house. Papa went in. He looked in horror at the filthy 
walls, the broken window-panes, the rat-holes. The landlord 
declared that he hated children. 

*1 hope you haven’t any ?’ he demanded sternly. 

‘Oh, yes, I have,’ smiled Papa. ‘If the house were nicer, I’d 
kill them off to please you. But this place isn’t worth it.’ 

By the late afternoon we had travelled a long distance. It 
was very difficult to find a place, with five children, not to 
mention a Greek warrior and the inevitable dust and grime that 
went with Papa’s profession. 

It was dark when we reached the broad avenue opposite the 
City Cemetery. 

‘You don’t really intend to move in here?’ demanded Mama. 

‘Why not?’ asked Papa cheerfully. ‘This is the best place to 
sell tombstones in—the customers are right on the doorstep.’ 

One of the wheels had got stuck in a rut and the van tipped to 
one side. We screamed. Papa jumped off and helped us down. 
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Then he glanced up at the house in front of which the van had 
stopped. His eyes lit up. There was a vacancy sign right in front 
of us. 

The landlord stood in the entrance of the house. He looked 
with deep distrust at the brood of children, the ramshackle 
furniture and the top-hatted Greek warrior. He insisted that 
before we could occupy the apartment, we should provide suit¬ 
able references and name the bank in which we kept our deposit 
account. Mama and Papa looked at each other. Papa almost 
burst out laughing. As reference, Mama gave Aunt Emma, who 
was the Executive Business Manager of the First Rumanian Oil 
Refinery. Papa added that this Rumanian company had started 
with a capital of one and a half million and had increased its 
assets tenfold in five years, which corresponded to a profit of 
one thousand per cent. 

The landlord became dizzy from all these huge and complex 
figures—and we moved into the tenement house. 

Aunt Emma was my mother’s young sister. She married the 
captain of a Danube steamboat, but he died after a few years. 
It was then that she happened to meet Mr. and Mrs. Freud. She 
met them by a lucky coincidence in the cemetery, right after her 
husband’s funeral. The Freuds had come to pay their last respects 
to a distant relative; but they arrived too late and got somehow 
entangled in my uncle’s obsequies. They took a fancy to the 
young widow and invited her to their place in Rumania. A few 
months later Aunt Emma became a director of the First Rumanian 
Oil Refinery and an amateur (but capable) mining engineer. The 
Freuds took frequent pleasure trips, and on such occasions 
Aunt Emma was in sole charge of the refinery and the adjoin¬ 
ing oilfields. She handled the workers firmly but kindly; 
she settled strikes and disputes and became indispensable to the 
firm. 

Twice a year, at Easter and Christmas, she came to Budapest. 
She always arrived laden with gifts, and we all adored her. 
There was only one Aunt Emma in the world. She always brought 
excitement, glamour, laughter into our lives. 

We hadn’t lived long in the tenement house opposite the 
Central Cemetery when Mama fell ill, We didn’t know how sick 
she was, but even Papa forgot to joke, and we huddled together. 
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sad and puzzled. Then Aunt Emma arrived, summoned by a 
telegram. 

She had scarcely arrived when Mama died. 

Weeks passed and Aunt Emma stayed with us all the time. 
From morning until night she sat with us and told us stories, 
about good fairies, about good children—and a lot about the 
oil-wells in Rumania. We hung on her words—we clung to her, 
held her hands , afraid that she would leave us and return to her 
job. 

Letters and telegrams kept on arriving from the Freuds, 
asking that she should return, as she was badly needed at the 
refinery. And one day Mr. Freud turned up himself. We children 
were all terribly frightened and burst into bitter tears. We knew, 
of course, who Mr. Freud was, and that he had come to take 
Aunt Emma back to Rumania. He brought us toys, but we did 
not play with them; we just stood around with our hands clasped 
behind our backs. 

But before Mr. Freud really had a chance to tell Aunt Emma 
why he came, she announced that for the present she couldn’t 
leave us under any circumstances. Mr. Freud knew from experi¬ 
ence that there was no sense in arguing with Aunt Emma. He 
bad to be satisfied with her promise that she would return to the 
oilfields at the end of four weeks. 

We figured out between ourselves that four weeks were 
twenty-eight days. With a piece of chalk we drew twenty-eight 
lines on die inside of the cupboard door. Those lines meant that 
Aunt Emma would tell us stories after we had gone to bed only 
twenty-eight times more, that she would sneak in to cover us up 
after we had fallen asleep only twenty-eight nights. . . . 

We wiped off , one chalk mark a day. And one morning we 
discovered that there were only fourteen lines left. After that we 
conspired and started to fake our calendar; occasionally we added 
a line or two. We didn’t want them to disappear too fast. Aunt 
Emma smiled at our efforts—-but when there were only three lines 
left, she added one herself.... 

A telegram arrived from Rumania, reminding Aunt Emma of 
her promise. She started to pack. We watched her in silence. 
Her train was due to leave at ten o’clock in the evening. It took 
her a long time to say goodbye to us and Papa. Everybody was 
crying. Only Aunt Emma managed to suppress her tears—she 

14 
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didn’t want to add to the sadness of the house by her own 
sorrow. She would have plenty of time to cry in Rumania. Then 
she embraced Papa. ‘Take care of the children,’ she said. Papa 
carried her bags to the cab and off she went. 

That night Papa put us to bed. We crept silently between the 
sheets—we knew there would be no stories to-night. We didn’t 
expect any, to be sure, but we couldn’t go to sleep either. . . . 
We were thinking. . . . Then one of us—I think it was Freda— 
began to tap rhythmically on the frame of her bed. . . . Just like 
the rhythm of a train. Slowly the others picked up the con¬ 
tinuous tapping . . . and soon five pairs of hands beat it in 
rhythm . . . tsu . . . tsu . . . tsu . . . There went the train ... all 
the way to Rumania. . .. 

The doorbell rang. 

It was Aunt Emma. She had come back. She had missed her 
train. 

‘You see, Emma,’ Papa said, ‘that’s what happens when 
there are too many farewells. . . . You always miss your train.’ 

Aunt Emma promised him that she would never miss her train 
again. In order to make sure of this, she decided not to go near 
the station at all. 

She stayed with us. And in due time she married Papa. A little 
later Nandy and Margit were born. Now there were seven of us. 

Aunt Emma brought peace and contentment to the tenement 
apartment. Convinced that children and sadness didn’t go to¬ 
gether, she set about energetically to make sure that we saw 
nothing but happiness and good cheer. 

She believed that good luck was more likely to visit a cheerful 
house than a dejected one. And her prophecy came true. 

Good luck appeared in the person of an old priest from the 
parish of Pilis with whom Papa had had some long-drawn-out 
negotiations about a villiage memorial. Papa had given up this 
commission a long time ago; he used it merely as a device to 
silence his creditors. And now, after many months, the priest 
appeared. He asked Papa to prepare a model of the memorial 
in some cheap stone. He said that a committee would inspect 
the model and if they liked it, they would place an order for 
its final execution. Papa agreed gladly to this arrangement; the 
old priest gave him two hundred crowns in advance—a hundred 
for the preliminary work and another hundred to buy the 

ij 
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materials he needed. The model was to be ready by next Sunday. 

Papa had two hundred crowns—a fortune I 

He bought winter underwear for us, a big box of candy and 
a small sack of hazel-nuts. These he considered essential pur¬ 
chases. 

That evening the whole family went out. We were going to 
eat in a restaurant—for the first time in our lives. Papa even hired 
two cabs and we drove to the restaurant in style. 

We had a wonderful time. When a peddler came round to our 
table. Papa bought us little purses. Aunt Emma got a pocket 
mirror. We felt really rich. 

The next evening Papa took us out again. He even invited a 
couple of other children; he didn’t think that seven of his own 
were enough. 

No wonder his money dwindled rapidly. But he didn’t care. 
Soon he would have plenty. He would get at least a thousand 
crowns for the marble memorial. 

When Saturday arrived. Papa realized that he had no money 
left to buy the stone for his model. And the committee was due 
next dayl 

Long after everybody had gone to bed, Papa was pacing up 
and down, deep in thought. The house was silent. He stopped at 
the window and stared thoughtfully into the snow-covered 
backyard. 

It had been snowing for days. He went out into the yard, picked 
up a shovel and started to dear a path. The lamp in the studio lit 
up the yard. Within a few minutes there was a man-high mound 
of snow piled up. Papa smiled. ‘I’ll make a snow-man for the 
children,’ he told himself. And he began to knead the snow, to 
outline the snow-man. A figure slowly took shape. But it wasn’t 
the traditional comic figure of a snow-man. The thing that 
emerged under Papa’s hands was the figure of a priest praying 
reverently. The very thing the parish of Pilis wanted I 

Papa didn’t feel the cold; the sudden inspiration made him 
forget his body, his light dothing. He was lost in his creative 
fever. 

By dawn the statue was ready. It had started to snow again. 
Papa stuck four poles into the ground, fastened an old tarpaulin 
to them and thus formed a tent to protect the snow-priest from 
the fresh snowfall. Before he went to bed, he tiptoed back into 

16 
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the house and filled his pockets with hazel-nuts. Again he hurried 
out into the yard and pressed the nuts into the snow-figure in a 
long vertical line. The nuts were perfect to represent the buttons 
on the priest’s habit. . . . 

When the committee arrived, they were very pleased with the 
model and Papa was commissioned to reproduce it in marble. 

On Sunday afternoon all the people in the tenement house 
flocked to see the snow-priest. ‘What a smart guy this sculptor 
is,’ they remarked. ‘He got a hundred crowns for the stone—and 
then he goes and makes a model out of snow that costs nothing 1’ 

But a few days later we found out that poor Papa paid a very 
high price for his ‘free’ material. The night he made the snow- 
priest he got pneumonia and within a week it was all over.. .. 

When Papa died, he left seven children, six tombstones and a 
Greek warrior. Poor man, he had thought that he had picked the 
best spot for his business. The big tenement house faced the 
Central Cemetery; it was flanked by the gas-works and a prison 
hospital. But while the cemetery was crowded, while the gas¬ 
works never stopped making gas and the hospital had plenty of 
customers, Papa’s establishment seldom saw buying visitors. For 
years nobody even came into the shop. Luckily, we weren’t 
selling perishable goods. 

After Papa’s death, our various uncles and aunts decided in a 
full family council that the seven children should he absorbed 
by seven homes. One would go to an uncle in Paris to learn the 
hotel trade; another to Vienna to study textiles, the third to 
Prague to work in a brewery—and so on. 

But Aunt Emma sabotaged this decision. She undertook to 
bring up seven children on six tombstones and one Greek 
warrior. How she figured that she could do this remained an 
eternal mystery. But she did. 

At first the uncles and aunts resented this. They knew that 
Papa, the black sheep of the family, had died penniless; it was 
easy to predict that Aunt Emma and her brood would live in 
misery. 

Our Prague uncle, the brewer, sent his lawyer to Budapest in 
order to discuss the division of the children with Aunt Emma, 
When we discovered the purpose of his visit, we burst into such 
wailing and crying that some of the neighbours sent for the 

» * 7 , 
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police. Screaming to high heaven, we declared at the top of our 
voices that we would never leave Aunt Emma. . . . The neigh¬ 
bours swore that Aunt Emma doted on us and that she was 
bringing us up in an exemplary manner. 

The attorney returnjed to Prague and reported to our uncle that 
only a lucky accident made it possible for him to get away 
without being beaten up by Aunt Emma’s friends and neigh¬ 
bours. Thereupon our relatives decided to wash their hands of us. 

Except for one uncle—but that’s another story. 



CHAPTER II 


On a sunny spring morning Aunt Emma was haggling with 
some customers in the shop. 

‘You must be blind, mister/ she said in the tone of an expert, 
pained by the layman’s ignorance. ‘Just look at this gravestone! 
Genuine Carrara marble; it’s restrained, dignified and yet makes 
quite a showl I could quote you a lower price on the s mall red 
one—but if you take my advice you’ll stick to the bigger size! 
This is a piece for a lifetime. Whenever you go to the cemetery, 
you’ll always have fun! . . 

Apart from the large gravestone shaped like a pyramid, there 
were five others in the shop. (And the Greek warrior.) Behind 
the five stones and the statue there were seven children hi ding , 
watching with bated breath whether the deal would go through 
or not. The customers nodded. Seven sighs of heartfelt relief rose 
from our assorted hiding-places. The male members of the 
bereaved family produced their wallets and collected the purchase 
price. 

Aunt Emma smiled. Her glance roved over the bare shop. 
Whenever her eyes met ours, she nodded imperceptibly to tell us 
that the deal was all set. This was the first sale she had made since 
Papa’s death. 

The bereaved family left. 

Aunt Emma opened her arms wide. The seven children rushed 
at her. We hugged and kissed each other as if we had just met 
for the first time after a long journey. 

Aunt Emma bought seven pairs of shoes. 

‘But why do you call her Amt Emma?’ asked Mrs, Gergel. 
She lived in the same big, grim tenement house as we did and 
had an overdeveloped bump of curiosity. 

‘Because she’s Aunt Emma/ I replied. 

‘That’s a silly answer, boy. Aunt Emma was your mother’s 
sister. Your father married her—so she’s your stepmother.’ 

f She’s no stepmother/ I murmured almost inaudibly. ‘She’s 
Aunt Emma.’ 

19 
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Mr. Gergel, who was listening to out conversation through 
the open door, stepped into the corridor that ran along three 
sides of the tenement courtyard. He was in shirt-sleeves and 
looked annoyed. He addressed me as if he were talking to an 
adult. 

‘Did your Papa marry your aunt or didn’t he? If he did, she’s 
your mother. . . . Isn’t that clear? . . . Hey, don’t run awayl 
Come here and listen. Your youngest sister and brother—they’re 
her children, she’s their mother. To the other five she’s just a step¬ 
mother.’ 

‘She isn’t a stepmother. She’s Aunt Emma,’ I repeated firmly. 

Mr. Gergel became even more irritated; perhaps he would 
have boxed my ears if Aunt Emma’s loud and commanding voice 
hadn’t sounded at that moment. 

‘Yanil . . . Yanil’ 

I was saved. I left the Gergels and hurried back with the 
pitcher of water to the kitchen. 

‘Did they start grilling you again? What did you tell them 
about lunch?’ 

‘I said we had roast goose and a salad 1’ 

Aunt Emma patted my head. 

‘Did they ask anything else?’ 

‘No,’ I replied firmly, afraid of causing a scandal. 

Mr. Gergel was a mounted policeman and the tenants of the 
big tenement house treated him with marked respect—'all except 
Aunt Emma, who refused to accept any authority, however well 
established. 

Now as she moved around our kitchen she raised her voice. 
Ostensibly she was talking to me—but it was really meant for the 
Gergels. 

‘They ought to be ashamed—putting a nine-year-old boy 
through a third degree 1 One can’t even send a child to the pump 
for water I .. . Just because their apartment is next to the p ump 
they abuse their situation 1 ... I had an apartment next to the 
pump myself, but I never questioned anybody 11 listened to what 
people told me—but I was never nosyl’ 

There was no running water in our apartment; we had to fetch 
it from the pump on the corridor. , ,j 

In the meantime, I told my sisters and brothers everything 
the Gergels had said. We discussed the matter at great length and 

an 
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in the end decided to ask Aunt Emma herself how she preferred 
to be addressed by us. 

When we posed the question, she replied angrily, her face 
flushed: 

‘I haven’t got children and stepchildren. I just have children. I 
love you all the same and I’m "Aunt Emma” for all of you.* 

There were peculiar people in our tenement house. They 
seemed to be handpicked for eccentricity and human fraility. 

The ground floor was occupied by Anthony Svoboda, who 
kept a saloon and eating place. The saloon was in front; the 
Svobodas lived in the back. Tall, black proud letters proclaimed 
on the sign: 

ANTHONY SVOBODA 

Svoboda was fat; he never did any real work, his blood- 
pressure was supposed to be too high. For twenty years he had 
been ‘taking care of his heart’. It was enough work for him to 
drink ten bottles of beer and smoke ten cigars a day. 

He was reputed to be a well-to-do man and one of the most 
privileged tenants of the big tenement house. 

The Svobodas owned a small dogcart. Only it was pulled by a 
donkey. We gave the donkey a secret nickname. We called him 
Mr. Gergel. We certainly hated the overbearing mounted police¬ 
man and thus, in a way, we got back at him. 

Next to the Svobodas there was Mrs. Jelfi’s apartment. Mrs. 
Jelfi was a fortune-teller; she had a concession in the fun fair at 
the big Town Park. She didn’t tell fortunes herself; she had a 
parrot perched on a crossbar, and when someone dropped a 
penny into a tin cup the parrot drew a printed slip of paper from 
a box. Mrs. Jelfi, however, separated her business and private life 
most strictly. She would not dream of ‘working’ at home. In vain 
some servant-girl, desperately in love, would sneak into her 
apartment for one of the magic slips. She wouldn’t even let them 
into her living-room. 

‘Come in the afternoon to the Park!’ she would tell them. 
‘Here at home I’m just as much of a lady as your mistress I’ 

* There were four of them living in the one-and-a-half-room 
apartment; Mrs. Jelfi, her daughter, her daughter’s husband and 
the parrot. No one knew what Mrs. Jelfi’s son-in-law did for a 
living. Of the whole family only the parrot worked. Her name was 

•i- , ■ 
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Laura, and she was a moth-eaten, ugly bird. The Jelfis never 
petted her or played with her. They didn’t like her: they just 
respected her, for she was the bread-winner. 

Mrs. Jelfi kept on nagging her son-in-law to look for work. 

‘How are we going to live once our parrot dies?’ 

Laura’s loud, unpleasant screech filled the whole house. She 
knew her importance and took full advantage of it. She talked 
incessantly. We gave her a secret nickname—we called her 'Mrs. 
Gergel. 

Under the eaves of our tiny balcony, swallows had nested. 
The fledgings chattered all day long. Mother swallow kept dart¬ 
ing away, always returning with food for the empty, gaping 
beaks. The fledgings never knew where she went, nor how she 
got the tasty morsels. Mother swallow, too, was given a nick¬ 
name by us. We baptized her Aunt Emma. 

Our home was always gay and full of laughter. Aunt Emma was 
a highly articulate and communicative person. She told us every¬ 
thing. We knew how hard it was to make ends meet, but Aunt 
Emma tackled the most fantastic enterprises with such self- 
assurance, good humour and shrewdness that we considered the 
problem of earning our daily bread the funniest thing in the 
world. 

Whenever we came home from school we had one question. 
Not the question of what would be for dinner—but how she 
managed to get dinner at all. And we laughed until fit to burst at 
the various answers she gave us. 

The shop was practically empty. Only the Greek warrior and 
a cheap, small red tombstone remained. They seemed to be bored 
with each other’s company. 

Aunt Emma refused to worry. She got up in the morning, 
went downstairs and opened up shop. All sadness and morbidity 
disappeared from the place; it was full of life and sunshine. Aunt 
Emma refused to look grim and solemn, as people dealing in 
gravestones usually are. She was always smiling, and when 
sometimes a widow strayed into the shop, she recommended a 
new husband for her. More than once she succeeded in her match¬ 
making and two customers of different sex left the shop bound 
for the altar. 

Though we liked Aunt Emma’s spirit of enterprise, my 
brother Julius and my sister Marishka weren’t too enthusiastic 
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about it. These two were a few years older than the rest of us 
and had more brains and experience. They had caught a few 
glimpses of adult life—and were worried about Aunt E mma. 

‘It might happen one day—a widower comes into the shop . .. 
it’s awful even to think about it!* 

Sometimes we—the smaller ones—overheard this anxious talk 
of Julius and Marishka; and we hated all men with whom Aunt 
Emma had any contact or even exchanged a few words. 

We were most jealous of Mr. Gerber. We loathed him with 
all our hearts. Mr. Gerber lived on the second floor. He had a 
two-room apartment; one he used as his law office. There was a 
sign, a tin plate, outside his door: 

MELCHIOR GERBER, ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

The sign was only slightly smaller than Svoboda’s. We thought 
it wonderful—because we could poke fun at it. 

We lived on the first floor, next to the main staircase. Gerber, 
whenever he went out, slowed down his steps on the first-floor 
landing. He liked to waste a few minutes in the hope that our 
front door might open and that he would meet Aunt Emma. But 
the door never opened. We stood behind the curtains of the 
window overlooking the landing and laughed at him. 

We found it strange but somehow reassuring that Aunt 
Emma usually referred to Mr. Gerber as ‘that idiot’. 

We wondered whether this was her sincere opinion or whether 
she just wanted to deceive us by such an uncomplimentary 
reference? 

Every morning Aunt Emma hung her basket on her arm and 
went off shopping. She had a charge account in seven shops; 
each of them issued a small book in which purchases and pay¬ 
ments were entered daily: butcher, fishmonger, grocer, fruiterer, 
baker, dairyman, coalman. She never had anything delivered— 
and they ail trusted her. The only cash she carried was for the 
beggars. She had two extra, secret books: the new grocer’s and 
the new butcher’s, in case her credit ran out with the old ones. 

Once, starting out for school, Julius and Marishka saw Mr. 
Gerber hanging around the entrance of our tenement house. 
It wasn’t difficult to guess that he was waiting for Aunt Emma, 
who always went shopping about this time. 

The afternoon following this discovery by Julius and Marishka, 
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we held a council of war. It was decided that in the future Aunt 
P.mma must not be allowed to do her marketing without super¬ 
vision. One of us must always go with her. It was difficult, how¬ 
ever, to decide who should be the chaperon. Nandy and Margit 
were too little. Julius, Marishka, Freda, Aranka and I were all 
going to school. In the end, the choice fell on me, because my 
school was temporarily closed on account of an epidemic of 
measles. 

I got up early next morning. Fully conscious of my important 
assignment, I wouldn’t let Aunt Emma out of my sight. Finally 
she was ready to go out. We started down the stairs. 

We reached the ground floor. There was a minor battle going 
on in the courtyard. Gergel’s horse had stepped into Svoboda’s 
potatoes. The Svobodas used potatoes to mix with their flour— 
they baked their own bread—and the potatoes were kept in a 
huge kettle in the courtyard to get cool. Gergel’s police mount, 
waiting for its master, had inadvertently put a leg into this 
kettle. Mrs. Svoboda and Mrs. Gergel had reached the stage of 
loud and persistent abuse. They used the kind of bad language, 
dirty words, that I had never heard before—except in school. 

Aunt Emma grabbed my hand and began to hurry. 

We reached the street. I noticed Mr. Gerber waiting on the 
comer. 

Mr. Gerber lifted his hat politely and kissed Aunt Emma’s 
hand. I blushed and felt very surprised that they did such a thing 
in front of a mere child. 

The attorney joined us; Aunt Emma walked in the middle, 
I was on her right, Mr. Gerber on her left. We passed down the 
street at a slow amble. I found this method of progression strange, 
almost suspicious. The street was crowded with housewives, all 
hurrying to the market. We were the only ones who dawdled. 

I couldn’t hear everything they said, because they were so 
much taller than I. Sometimes Gerber was just mumbling. On 
such occasions he leaned quite close to Aunt Emma and walked 
half crabwise. He looked like an old-fashioned fop. 

We stopped at the end of the street. Aunt Emma said goodbye 
to him. 

‘See you soon, Mr. Gerber. I hope you have a good day in 
courtl’ 

Gerber kissed her hand again and said pompously, ‘I have a 
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hard day to-day I Two finance companies suing for repossession 
of furniture! And both cases involve slander and obscene libel!’ 

He bowed in what he believed was a graceful manner and 
turned away. In the meantime, he almost fell flat on his face, 
having stumbled over the basket of a market woman. 

The fat peasant woman just looked after him and said, ‘He’s 
got two left feet!’ 

In the meantime we did our shopping . . . 

On the way back we walked along the broad avenue. I stopped 
in front of the Wagner Emporium. The windows were crowded 
with novelties, puzzles and jokes. I knew every single one, for I 
had studied them long ago through the plate glass. 

‘Well,’ asked Aunt Emma, ‘have you made your choice yet?* 

Her voice sounded as if she really wanted to buy me some¬ 
thing. 

I started to think. . . . My birthday was still far away. . . . 
Why would Aunt Emma buy me a present out of turn? Was it 
perhaps because of Mr. Gerber? Did she want to buy my 
integrity, my silence, with a bribe? 

On the lowest shelf of the big showcase there was a small tin 
cap pistol. I had coveted it for a long time, but Aunt Emma 
thought it was a dangerous weapon and had always refused to 
buy it. . . . Well, I would put her to a test now! 

‘I’d like to have that pistol. Aunt EmmaP 

‘Always that silly pistol! All right, if your heart’s so set on it. 
I’ll buy it for you. But you must promise to be careful!’ 

Everything became dear. She didn’t want me to tell about her 
dalliance with Mr. Gerber! 

I was worried. Shouldn’t I even tell the others that he was 
waiting for us in front of the house? That he walked with us, 
carrying the basket? Or should I say that we just happened to 
run into him? ... It would be so much easier if I could ^sk 
Aunt Emma what she wanted me to say! 

At lunchtime we all sat down at table; we were hungry and 
waited impatiently. 

I busied myself in the kitchen. I thought I would stick to Aunt 
Emma—then the others would have no chance to quiz me. 

Aunt Emma lifted up the big hot soup tureen. I followed her 
with the toasted squares of bread. 

We entered together; no one could ask any questions. 
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The soup was wonderful and we devoured it happily. During 
lunch we discussed all sorts of funny things. And Aunt Emma 
told about the encounter with Mr. Gerber. She told everything: 
the basket, the market woman; she told even those things I 
hadn't heard myself. 

The room was full of laughter. Everybody laughed—except 
me. 

In the evening when I went to bed, I started to think. How 
easy it was for adults, I thought. . . . They could tell everything. 
. . . they were never ashamed. . . . 

True, I never had anything to hide myself—well, not much. 
My problem was much simpler. Perhaps it wasn't a problem at 
all. . » . The boys in school teased me a lot about a little girl 
whose improbable but real name was Zebra. There was nothing 
between us—the boys were just making it up.. .. But I wouldn't 
have told about it to anyone, not for anything in the world. 

How strange, I thought 1 I felt ashamed about Zebra—and 
Aunt Emma discussed this Gerber quite openly.. .. 



CHAPTER III 


In the elementary school to which I went boys and girls were 
separated. 

My grade was Hfe. School hours were from eight to twelve in 
the morning and two to four in the afternoon. The rich children 
had special prep, classes for which they paid two crowns a month. 

Twice a week we had gym. 

Once Aunt Emma came to fetch me and happened to look into 
the gymnasium. I was hanging from the crossbars, head down. 
Aunt Emma fainted and next day I was excused from doing gym. 
I felt very ashamed and told Aunt Emma that my teacher was 
angry with me. 

‘I don’t care even if he if angry I’ Aunt Emma told Mrs. 
Svoboda. ‘I don’t want to turn Yani into an acrobat 1 What right 
has that teacher to be angry? I go to the school, not expecting 
any trouble, and there he is, hanging upside down I ... If he 
hadn’t such fair hair, I wouldn’t have even recognized him.!’ 

‘You’re quite right, Mrs. Gero,’ Mrs. Svoboda agreed. ‘But it’s 
best not to pick a quarrel with a teacher 1’ 

‘Don’t you worry. I can take care of any teacher I If he makes 
any trouble. I’ll have Yani excused from singing lessons, tool’ 

‘Why should the teacher care?’ 

‘You are wrong, Mrs. Svoboda. Wrong again. It does make a 
difference whether my son is singing or notl Even when the 
whole class is singing, you can hear his voice separately! He 
sings quite different. I only let him do it because I don’t want to 
spoil the school choir? Yani has such delicate tonsils 1’ 

Mbs. Svoboda burst out laughing. 

‘You certainly are particular about your children!’ 

‘I don’t deny it. I look after them well.’ 

‘But you’re overdoing it.’ 

‘Look, Mrs. Svoboda. All mothers are different. You have a 
daughter too, haven’t you?’ 

‘ ’Course I have.’ 

‘Have you ever looked at your daughter’s tonsils ?* 

‘No, never. Why should It’ 
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‘Well, if you haven’t, thete’s no point in arguing with you I’ 

I had never seen a nastier kid than this boy Lapsa. It was a 
mystery to me how he became a ‘watcher,’ as prefects were called 
in Hungarian schools. He wasn’t top boy in studies; he only knew 
geography, and that wasn’t difficult for him because his father was 
working for the State Railways. 

That day he put down five names on his list to show to the 
teacher. Putting our names on the list meant that we had mis¬ 
behaved in class and were to be reported. 

We thought he was only bluffiing and wouldn’t hand in the list 
at all. But he did. 

When class was over in the afternoon, our teacher got up. 

‘You can go home now. . . . Bayak, Devera, Echner, Fragner 
and Gero—you stay here!’ 

I glanced thr ough the window. Rain mixed with sleet was 
falling . It was getting dark . . . and I was expected at home. . . . 

The classroom emptied. 

The five of us stood trembling in front of the desk. Lapsa 
stayed behind. 

There was a big yellow cupboard near the wall. Our teacher 
reached into his pocket and gave a key to Lapsa. Lapsa opened 
the cupboard, took out a cane and handed it to the teacher. They 
didn’t speak a word. Lapsa knew everything. 

Bayak was the first to be called. 

‘What’s your choice—five strokes or to be kept in until the 
evening?’ 

‘Five strokes,’ replied Bayak without any hesitation. 

Lapsa nodded to Bayak to lie down on the bench. Bayak 
obeyed. 

Then it was Devera’s turn. He, too, choSfe to be caned. Fragner 
and Echner also preferred the same punishment. 

I was the last on the list. I was trembling like an aspen leaf. 

Lapsa signalled to me to lie down on the bench. But I didn’t. 

Td rather be kept ini’ I said. 

For a moment the teacher was startled. Then he said: 

‘Very well, you can go home. I won’t keep you in. You’re a 
brave boyl’ 

I could hardly believe my ears. I glanced at Lapsa. Evidently 
he was dissatisfied with the way things turned out. 
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Happily I went home. After three years this was the first praise 
I had ever received at school. I only felt sorry that I couldn’t 
tell them about it at home. 

Next day Lapsa again put me on his list of ‘criminals’. Now I 
was no longer worried; I knew how to deal with the matter. 

‘Bend over!’ said the teacher. 

‘Oh no,’ I replied with a smile. ‘Just keep me in!’ 

The teacher became as red as a lobster. He didn’t hand the key 
to Lapsa, but rushed to the cupboard himself, took out the cane 
and gave me a thorough licking. 

‘That’s what you get for insolence!’ he shouted. ‘And, to have 
your wish, you’ll stay here until six o’clock!’ 

He and Lapsa left. I was very sad. ... I couldn’t understand 
how the teacher could have changed so suddenly from one day 
to the other. 

Dejected, I stood at the window and stared into the dark 
courtyard. Suddenly the door opened and a man pushed in a tall 
ladder. It was the gas man. He climbed the ladder and started to 
blow into the gas tubes. The janitor came in too, to show him 
where the trouble was. 

‘What’s happened to you?’ asked the janitor. 

‘I have to stay in:. . ..’ 

The gas man looked down at me from the top of the ladder. 

‘Go home! Don’t be afraid! I’ll take the responsibility!’ 

He would take the responsibility? I hesitated for a moment. 
Then I remembered that the gas man was a city employee, an 
official. If he took the responsibility, nothing could happen to 
me. 

A tiny gas light flickered at the entrance to the school. 

My body was aching. ... I found it difficult to walk. I didn’t 
even put on my overcoat—I wanted to get away as quickly as 
possible. I carried my coat, my books, and a big drawing-board. 
I stopped to rest. . . And I started to cry. 

A little girl approached across the courtyard towards the main 
gate. She must have had special classes. She heard my soft 
keening. 

‘Why are you crying ?’ she asked kindly. 

‘None of your business!’ 

I dragged myself into the street. The girl followed me., 

‘Did someone beat you ?, Why don’t ypu answer me ?’ 
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‘Please ... let me go home I* 

In the meantime the girl saw my name on the drawing-board. 
She grabbed my arm, bent close to me and whispered into my 
ear: 

‘Gero, there’s a hole in your trousers!’ 

I swear to God, this was all between the girl and me—and yet 
there was such gossip about it next day in school that I almost died 
of shame. 

The little girl’s name was Zebra. I only discovered it when the 
boys started to rag me about her. I thought her family must be 
rich. Her father was employed by the City Dairy and Zebra 
often came to school perched on the box of a milk-wagon. 

I paid no attention to her. I saw her a few times, but didn’t 
really look at her. What possible interest could a gift have for 
me? And, anyhow, I was angry with her because of the affair of 
the trousers. 

Once during our arithmetic lesson the door of the classroom 
opened and Zebra entered. A hubbub arose; the boys all looked 
at me. 

Zebra handed the teacher a sheet of paper. The principal had 
sent a list of those who had not yet paid their school fees. 

‘Read out the names, little girl!’ the teacher said to her. 

Zebra read out about twenty names. All the boys got up as 
she went out. They thought it was a good joke. 

Next day during the break Zebra came into the classroom, 
sat down beside me and whispered into my ear: 

‘Gero, I would like to tell you something. . . .’ 

I got very frightened. I felt my trousers all over, to find out 
whether there was trouble again. Thank God everything was all 
right I 

‘What do you want to tell me?’ I asked. 

Zebra cooed softly. 

‘Yesterday your name was on the list too—but I left it out... 

She jumped up and rushed from the classroom. ... I stared 
into the air and started to think hard. 



CHAPTER IV 


It was about this time that Aunt Emma at last sold the Greek 
warrior. All the tombstones had gone except the little red one, 
on which an old man, an eighty-seven-year-old retired civil ser¬ 
vant, had set his heart. He wanted it for himself. Aunt Emma 
asked a hundred and twenty crowns for it. The old man offered 
to pay two crowns a month as long as he lived. Aunt Emma 
agreed to this. The retired civil servant rubbed his hands in glee: 
he thought he had pulled a fast one on Aunt Emma. He didn’t 
inform her that his doctor had told him he would last only a few 
months. 

But then his health suddenly began to improve. He started to 
rage. He had already been paying two crowns a month for nine 
months—and the Lord alone knew how long he would have to 
keep up the payments 1 He felt that he had been cheated, and 
swore eternal vengeance against Aunt Emma. 

However, the Greek warrior was a serious problem. Not until 
Aunt Emma took us to the big fun fair in the Town Park (it was 
called the vurstli ) did she find a customer. And even then it was 
more or less by accident. Of course. Aunt Emma knew how to 
use every opportunity. 

There was a huge sign in the fun fair hanging over the 
‘Enchanted Palace’. It announced that a hundred-crown reward 
would be paid to any visitor who could go through the Palace 
without laughing. There was a midget dressed in loud and 
dandyish clothes standing at the door. He approached Aunt 
Emma and urged her to take us to see the Corridor of Magic 
Mirrors. He was so persistent that he shepherded us to the ticket 
window before we knew what we were doing. 

The ticket-seller called the midget ‘Boss’. We discovered that 
he was the owner of the concession. Aunt Emma looked him 
over. He seemed to be immoderately proud of his wealth and 
displayed it without any inhibitions. His tiny fingers were 
covered with rings. Everything he wore seemed to be made of 
gold: his watch-chain, his tie-pin, even his teeth. He wore high- 
heeled shoes like a woman, and he talked in such a high-pitched 
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voice that Aunt Emma had to caution us not to laugh at 
him. 

The midget took the tickets and we went into the Palace. 
We laughed ourselves sick at the distorting mirrors. First we 
were fat and short—then tall and thin. We laughed so much that 
our sides began to ache. There were so many comic things m the 
Enchanted Palace that anyone who didn’t laugh certainly deserved 
the reward of one hundred crowns. 

On out way out, the midget asked whether we had enjoyed 
the show. We begged him to return with us to the Magic Mirrors 
—we wanted to see how he looked in them. But the little man was 
too vain to accept the challenge; he said he wouldn’t do it for a 
million. 

Finally, he showed Aunt Emma his newest creation, the 
Sports Arena, which was under construction. It was scheduled 
to open in a few weeks. ‘I hope you’ll come often,’ he said. He 
explained proudly that all the classic Greek sports would be 
extensively cultivated in his arena. 

He was especially proud of the entrance to the Arena, an 
enormous gate with thousands of coloured electric lights. 

Aunt Emma listened with great interest to the enthusiastic 
description. Then she remarked, a little off-hand, that as far as she 
could see only one thing was missing to make the Arena perfect*, 
the statue of a Greek warrior outside the gate. 

The midget was greatly impressed by the suggestion. Aunt 
Emma had sold him the statue before he even saw it. 

The midget came for the statue in person. He arrived with a 
flat-topped van drawn by four horses and accompanied by five 
men. When the van left with the Greek warrior, we all gathered 
in the door and stared after it until it was lost to sight. We were 
very sad; Nandy and Margit even burst into tears. It was like 
parting with a member of the family. . . . Indeed, we often went 
to the fun fair in the Town Park just to see the statue. And we 
were happy to see that he looked better than ever. For the midget 
had him painted in brilliant, lively colours. We knew now that 
our old friend had found a good resting place and would be well 
taken care of. 

A few weeks later our home was full of excitement and anxiety. 
A cable had arrived from Rumania, announcing the arrival of 
Mr. and Mrs. Freud, for whom Aunt Emma had worked. Aunt 
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Emma started to cook and bake while we discussed worriedly 
why the Freuds were coming and what they wanted. 

Julius frightened us by saying, ‘They’re coming to take Aunt 
Emma back to Rumania 1’ 

The Freuds arrived, and for a while we knew nothing of their 
plans. They conducted long discussions with Aunt Emma in the 
living-room; we were locked out. There was a lot of argument, 
figures were bandied about. We daren’t ask anything. Aunt 
Emma was very preoccupied with what seemed to be important 
business. 

Then, to our great relief and joy, the Freuds left again. But 
Aunt Emma seemed to have become greatly changed. She spent 
long hours every night sitting at Papa’s desk, adding, subtracting, 
covering whole sheets with figures. 

One day a big van arrived, loaded with baskets. The baskets 
were full of chickens. 

‘Mrs. Gero,’ the janitor’s wife shouted. ‘They want you!’ 

Aunt Emma rushed down into the courtyard. We followed her. 
She signed a receipt and the van man handed over one hundred 
and forty-six chickens. He counted them one by one and Aunt 
Emma counted with him aloud. We still had the empty shop and 
she took the hens from the baskets, shooing them across the 
threshold. 

The chickens scattered and seemed to enjoy the company of 
the solitary red tombstone for which the old retired civil servant 
was still paying. 

All the tenants in the big house stood in the corridors and 
stared down, flabbergasted. 

Finally, the van man unloaded a sack of maize and drove away. 

Aunt Emma went into the shop and began to scatter maize, 
calling the chickens. She was beaming. 

The staring, startled crowd increased. 

People arrived from the neighbouring houses; strangers 
wandered in from the street. They were all trying to guess what 
was going on in the shop that used to sell tombstones. 

Nothing unusual had happened. Aunt Emma had formed a 
partnership with Mr. and Mrs, Freud. They had decided to start 
a chicken farm in the shop. The Freuds provided the. money; 
Aunt Emma contributed her expert knowledge. 

The Freuds had gone on to Karlsbad, the famous Czech 
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watering-place. On their return. Aunt Emma was to render 
account of the profits. 

It was an unusually hot sunny day. But in the afternoon the 
sky clouded over and rain mixed with sleet began to fall. 

‘Those chickens will freeze to death,’ some of the neighbours 
said. They didn’t know that Aunt Emma had taken an empty 
apartment on the second floor for them. 

Yet the sudden change in weather caused considerable con¬ 
fusion. It wasn’t easy to collect a hundred and forty-six chickens 
and carry them up to the second floor. The whole house pitched 
in to help. 

It was seven o’clock in the evening by the time the last chicken 
had been transported to the second floor ‘office’. Aunt Emma 
locked the door carefully and we went downstairs to our own 
apartment for dinner. 

We were all in gay mood. We liked our new venture very 
much. We sat up ta lkin g until late. Then Mrs. Gergel too came 
over for a little gossip. She had never visited us before, but now 
she couldn’t bear to stay away: she had to find out about Aunt 
Emma’s new business. She said she could stay only a few minutes, 
she had to hurry back, as she was'frying a chicken for her husband. 

As soon as Mrs. Gergel mentioned the word ‘chicken’ Aunt 
Emma grabbed her keys and ran upstairs to the second floor to 
count them. 

My brother Nandy and I slept in the same iron bed. My place 
was near the wall, Nandy’s outside. In the evenings Aunt Emma 
used to sit at our bedside and tell stories. Nandy couldn’t go to 
sleep without this story-telling. 

I closed my eyes and pretended to sleep—but secretly I 
listened too. 

Nandy fell asleep. Aunt Emma quietly pulled up the net that 
covered the outside of the bed and tiptoed from the room. 
She stopped at the door and looked back for the last time. 

We were all good hearty sleepers. It was difficult to get the 
seven children out of bed in the mornings. Aunt Emma scolded 
us, shouted, cried; she pulled off the covers and poured cold 
water on us. There was always a lot of noise, screaming and horse¬ 
play before we could be persuaded to leave the warmth and com¬ 
fort of our beds. 
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But one morning I awoke to a great silence. 

Aunt Emma sat at the side of my bed and watched anxiously 
every move I made. 

‘Do you feel better, Yani ?’ 

I stared around the room, dazed. I noticed only now that I 
was alone in my bed. During the night Aunt Emma had carried 
Nandy to Julius’ room. 

Gradually my sisters and brothers came into the room. They 
stood around my bed. Marishlca touched my face gently. 

I wondered what could have happened. My eyes strayed to the 
dock on the wall. A quarter past ten. Why weren’t the others at 
school? 

I was greatly surprised to be told that I was sick. They said 
Aunt Emma had sat up the whole night with me. I had run a high 
temperature and had been tossing in a delirium. 

Aranka rushed in, excited. 

‘Dr. Weiss is here I His carriage just stopped in front of the 
house.’ 

Frightened, I sat up in bed. 

There was a white napkin on the bedside table with a large 
spoon on it. Dr. Weiss was going to use it to look at my throat. 

‘Get out, children 1’ cried Aunt Emma, and hurried to open the 
door for the doctor. 

Dr. Weiss was an old family friend. He had a huge bald head 
without a single hair. Whenever the sun shone on it, it glittered, 
dazzling, like a mirror. , . . There were two Dr. Weisses who 
lived on the same street, the broad Andrassy Avenue. Our doctor 
was called the ‘handsome Weiss’. 

He was a very considerate, well-manriered man. Before he 
would touch me, he warmed his hands at the stove. In the mean¬ 
time Aunt Emma told him what a terrible night I had. 

‘Well, we’U see in a moment!’ replied the doctor. He made 
himself comfortable on the edge of my bed. ‘Show your tongue!’ 

I showed him my tongue. 

‘With your kind permission, Mr. Gero,’ said Dr. Weiss with 
a smile, and pulled off my blankets. He unbuttoned my night¬ 
shirt. He didn’t spend much time listening to my chest, but he 
looked all over my body. He bent dose, because he was very 
short-sighted. Sometimes he was so close that his nose tickled 
my skin. 
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Then he said, ‘There’s nothing the matter herel’ He produced 
a thermometer and waved it in the air. ‘Wipe your armpit I’ 

We had to wait ten minutes for the thermometer to show my 
temperature. In the meantime, the doctor started to tease Aunt 
Emma: 

‘All this worry and trouble—why did you take it on? Do you 
think the children have sense enough to realize all you have 
done for them? All you are doing and will be doing for years 
to come? Do you think they’ll show you gratitude? You still 
believe in such things ?’ 

Aunt Emma returned the same answer to all the questions: 
‘All I want now is dear Yani to get better.’ 

The thermometer showed a hundred and two. 

‘It’s no use crying/ grumbled Dr. Weiss. ‘That won’t help. 
Something’s brewing—but we’ve got to wait until it develops. 
I’ll be here again to-morrow morning/ 

He got up from my bed, pushed his hands in front of him and 
looked around the room. Aunt Emma knew at once what he 
wanted, and pointed to the washstand. 

‘There you are. Doctor!’ 

She poured some water from the jug on his hands. While he 
washed himself, Dr. Weiss was mumbling half-aloud: 

‘I’ve got to go to Damjanich Street now. . . . I’ve got a typhoid 
there. *. . Then to the Margit Boulevard in Buda. . * / 

Aunt Emma hurried to the cupboard for a clean towel. 

Dr. Weiss stood there for a long while, his wet hands sticking 
out in front of him because Aunt Emma couldn’t find her 
keys. 

He gave her elaborate instructions as to what I was and wasn’t 
allowed to eat; then he said goodbye and started towards the 
door. On the threshold he asked Aunt Emma whether she 
needed any money? 

Aunt Emma became very indignant and related proudly that she 
had a hundred and forty-four chickens on the second floor. She 
said a hundred and forty-four—it seemed that two had already 
been killed. 

Dr. Weiss took a long time to say goodbye in the corridor. 

I was left alone in the room. I buttoned my nightshirt and 
pulled the covers up to my neck. I was lying in bed, dead serious, 
as if I were really ill. I waited for the others. I would have liked 
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to tell them about my experiences, but no one came in. Dr. Weiss 
had forbidden visitors. 

‘It might be just as well to isolate the children,’ he had said. 

A little later Aunt Emma came back. 

She carried three huge books—three volumes of an encyclo¬ 
paedia—and put them all on my bed. She was smiling gaily, but 
I could clearly see that she had been crying outside. 

I really became frightened as soon as I saw the volumes of the 
encyclopaedia. They had belonged to Papa, and we all guarded 
them with jealous care. Especially Aunt Emma, who thought them 
more precious than diamonds. Even in our worst times she 
couldn’t bring herself to sell them—though how often she must 
have thought of it! 

We were familiar with all the wonderful pictures in the en¬ 
cyclopaedia: pictures of redskins, diagrams of electric machinery, 
the armada of Columbus, the inner organs of the human body, 
with the complex spirals of the intestines. We all loved the encyclo¬ 
paedia, but we knew that it wasn’t for us. 

We could only handle the volumes when we were seriously 
ill. That’s why I now became frightened. 

Aunt Emma put a pillow behind my back and made me sit 
up. 

‘I’ll turn the pages,’ she said, ‘and you can look at the pictures.’ 

There were lovely pictures, some of them in dazzling colours. 

‘Tell me when to turn the pages.’ 

There was a cross-section view of an ocean liner. It was 
fascinating. This picture was in black and white. 

‘Would you like to colour it?’ asked Aunt Emma. 

I hardly believed my ears. 

Aunt Emma jumped up and ran out to fetch Julius’s paint¬ 
box. I closed my feverish eyes. I was allowed to colour the pictures 
in the encyclopaedia 1 I must be very ill! 

My bed was full of toys. I became tired and stretched out a bit. 
It was pleasant to relax a little. I dozed off. . .. The books, the 
paint-box, the other toys were all scattered over me. I wouldn’t 
let them take away anything. ... I slept a few minutes only. . .. 
Aunt Emma unbuttoned my nightshirt and cried put: 

‘This child has chicken-poxl’ 

She no longer left the room, but stayed with me all the time. 

Marishka took over running the household. 
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I spent the night restlessly. . . . The lamp was burning all the 
time and Aunt Emma sat at my side. 

Once I awoke and saw that someone was occupying the bed 
opposite. Aranka sat there, and was reading the encyclopedia. 
I knew what had happened. ... By morning Nandy was also 
turning over the pages o£ a huge volume.... 

By the next day Dr. Weiss found three children with red spots 
in the room. 

A few weeks later all three of us were up, but we weren’t 
allowed to go out. From morning till evening we stood with 
Aunt Emma at the closed window and stared sadly into the 
street. We were completely isolated from the world. . . . Even 
the visits of Dr. Weiss ceased. He was the only adult in the city 
who went down with chicken-pox! We were very sorry for 
him, thinking how ugly the red spots must show up on his bald 
head. . . . Dr. Weiss, we were sure, sat at home in bed, looking 
at the volumes of bis encyclopedia. 

The other children in our divided household were even worse 
off than we were. The cares of the household weighed heavily on 
them. They became as serious as if they were adults. Only Margit 
cried the whole day for Aunt Emma. 

As is the custom in Hungary, the city authorities had placed a 
red notice on our front door to show that someone was ill with 
a contagious disease. Everybody avoided our apartment. For 
weeks we didn’t even hear the bell ring. 

Aunt Emma communicated with the other children through 
the closed door. She knocked on the door, and when they 
assembled on the other side, she gave them her instructions. 
Through the same door she tried to console the constantly 
wailing Margit. 

This kind of jocular conversation was ended by Marishka’s 
serious voice saying: 

‘What shall we cook for dinner. Aunt Emma?’ 

‘Listen, my darling! Take two chickens to the Gergels and ask 
Mrs. Gergel to kill them. Make soup from one, fry the other for 
yourselves. Then take a smaller one and go over to the coalman. 
He’ll give you half a sack of coal and ten pounds of wood. Ask 
him for a little kindling, too, to start die fire.’ 

‘Just leave it to me. Aunt Emma. I’ll do every thing .’ 

‘Don’t rush so,’ Aunt Emma told her. 1 haven’t finished yet. 
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Go to the dtuggist and take him a chicken, tool 5 she added and 
slid a prescription under the door. 

On New Year’s Eve we had a large number of guests. 

I had been familiar with the dining-room table practically 
since I was born, but I never knew that it could be enlarged. 
Aunt Emma and Julius faced each other at the two ends, grabbed 
the lower edge and pulled out the table to such a size tha t I -was 
amazed. They placed planks in the gaps; the planks came from 
the beds. Then Aunt Emma covered the whole thing with a lovely 
white cloth and placed little cards on the plates. 

Aunt Emma sat at the head of the table. Mr. and Mrs. Freud 
were on her left and right, respectively. Julius sat next to Mrs. 
Freud. Then came Mr. Gerber and his sister, who was next to Dr. 
Weiss. On the other side of the table sat Mr. Gerenday, who was 
a tombstone-dealer, with his wife, and Marishka, Freda and 
Aranka. The little ones, Nandy and Margit and I, were at the 
bottom of the table. 

We were all dressed in our best finery and the whole company 
looked like a really decent family. 

Aunt Emma had trained us carefully. 

We knew everything. We knew that Aunt Emma was giving 
this party because of the Freuds; the others were invited to pro¬ 
vide company for the guests of honour. 

We also knew that the Freuds had come to Budapest to examine 
the accounts of the joint business venture. 

Aunt Emma planned to create a convivial atmosphere in 
which to tell them that we had eaten up all the chickens our¬ 
selves. 

Mr. Gerber and Dr. Weiss had been invited to provide this 
convivial atmosphere. The Gerendays had to be invited because 
they lent us the silver, the dishes and the table linen. 

Mr. Gerber was very funny. He picked up a knife and made a 
noise with his mouth and tongue, imitating a whetstone. It was 
very realistic. He was a great one for imitating all kinds of 
noises. He could howl, bark, meow, crow. Everybody liked his 
imitations. 

We listened to him with only half an ear, for we were watching 
Aunt Emma and the Freuds all the time. We waited for Aunt 
Emma to tell them about the chickens. 
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Mr. Gerber formed a funnel with his hands and started to 
cackle shrilly—just like a hen. 

We felt our blood turning to ice. If this didn’t start a scandal, 
nothing would! 

Dr. Weiss made a speech in which he wished the old year 
godspeed and welcomed the new one. But the glass in his hand 
was still empty. 

‘Excuse me for a moment,’ said Julius while he was trying to 
open a bottle of brandy with a pair of scissors. 

‘That won’t work, young man/ Mr. Gerber told him with a 
superior smile. He took the bottle from Julius. Within ten seconds 
he broke his penknife on the cork. 

The botde passed from hand to hand. Everybody bent a fork 
or broke a blade on it; then it was given to the next man or 
woman. 

Mrs. Gerenday watched in despair the maltreatment of her 
silver forks. 

Mr. Gerenday grabbed the bottle and pushed in the cork with 
a pencil. 

The glasses were filled and they all drank. 

About dawn Aunt Emma served fresh frankfurters. We 
children wolfed them down because for two months we had eaten 
practically nothing but chicken. 

The company became gayer and gayer by the minute. They 
pushed aside the table and started to dance. Mr. Gerber whistled 
and used a chair for a drum. At Aunt Emma’s urging, Julius 
asked Mrs. Freud to dance. They went round and round like the 
roundabout in the fun fair. It was very interesting. 

It was getting light before the guests were ready to leave. 
Mr. and Mrs. Freud remained in the apartment; they were given 
a room. 

Next day, about noon, they were off to the station. Goodbyes 
were said in the hall. We realized that Aunt Emma wanted to 
tell them something. We clustered around her. 

The Freuds kissed all of us. They embraced Aunt Emma and 
started towards the door. 

Aunt Emma couldn’t stand it any longer. 

‘Albert , . , you and Elsa were always kind and decent to 
me. ... I’d like to tell you something—but I don’t know where 
to begin. .. / 
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‘What is it, Emma . .. something wrong?’ 

‘Terribly wrong. ... I am so ashamed. ... I wanted to keep 
it a secret. . . but I can’t go on like this. ... You will under¬ 
stand . . . and you will forgive me. . . . Believe me, one does a 
good many things ... if the little ones want to eat. . . .’ 

Mr. Freud laughed out loud. 

‘And that’s such a serious matter? Well, let them eat! Here 
are two hundred crowns. Buy twenty sacks of maize and give 
them plenty of feed I’ 

Aunt Emma couldn’t answer, for the Freuds left before she 
could talk. 

She stood there, holding die money in her hand, and stared after 
them sadly. She thought she had deceived them. 

The Freuds walked downstairs. Both of them smiled. 

‘Unless I’m badly mistaken,’ said Mrs. Freud, ‘they have eaten 
all the chickens long ago.’ 

Freud laughed. ‘I knew that last night!’ 

‘If you did, why give her two hundred crowns to buy chicken 
feed?’ 

‘Because the poor dears have no chickens left!’ 

The chickens were gone, and so were the tombstones. Aunt 
Emma decided on a new business venture. We all became 
breadwinners. Aunt Emma brought a few pounds of tobacco 
and the whole family started to make cigarettes at home. 

The tobacco factory was in the living-room. There was a 
large ornate oval table in the middle. Everybody said it was worth 
a fortune—only nobody would buy it. 

The first evening we sat around the table, eager to begin work. 
Aunt Emma unpacked the parcels of tobacco. It had a lovely 
light brown and golden colour. She mixed die various kinds for 
a special blend, shaking it in the air. We sneezed as the tiny 
particles of tobacco tickled our noses. 

The table was brightly lit. The lamp gave a dazzling light, 
though it smelled slightly of petroleum. It had been installed 
that afternoon. Aunt Emma had bought it at Messrs. Darvas & 
Co. She had to pay four crowns a month on the never-never plan. 

We were all eager to start work. We had our tools and Aunt 
Emma gave the instructions: 

‘Open the tin tube ... push in the tobacco ... dose the tube 
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. . . tear off the tobacco that sticks out. . . pull the paper tube 
over it. . . push in the little wooden stick . . . cut it off with the 
scissors . . . Ready! 5 

Soon the first hundred cigarettes were packed in the box. 
The second hundred we produced without any directions. 

Aranka began to hum a little song and we all joined in. Gaily 
and diligently we continued our work. 

Suddenly something terrible happened. 

A loud roar, just like the explosion of a cannon, shook the 
air. The lamp had broken loose and fallen down. We sat in the 
dark, not daring to move. Nobody said a word. 

Then Aunt Emma spoke in an eerie, soft, trembling voice: 
‘Julius? 5 She called the roster. ‘Marishka? . . . Freda? . . , 
Aranka? . . . Yani? . . . Nandy? . . . Margit? . . . 5 
We all replied in turn: ‘Here we ateP 

Her voice became stronger: ‘The Good Lord has preserved 
us! . . . As for the table, Messrs. Darvas & Co. will pay for itP 
On the money Messrs. Darvas & Co. paid for the table we 
managed to live for two months. 
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Every family has a member to be proud of. Or perhaps pride 
isn’t the right expression. I’d rather say that there is someone in 
every family who impresses the others, to whom they often refer, 
whose name they frequently invoke. 

The pride of our family was Uncle Albert. 

Unde Albert was only a youngster when he went to Paris. 
His career was meteoric. He began as a waiter and ended up as 
a restaurateur\ He very seldom wrote to the family. He had never 
seen us—he didn’t even know how many of us there were. We 
only knew that he was very rich. 

Dr. Weiss had known Unde Albert before he went to Paris. 
Now he wrote to him, explaining that Aunt Emma was bringing 
up the children of Albert’s brother Henry, and that she had a 
hard time doing it. 

The letter must have had some effect—even though an un¬ 
expected one. 

Unde Albert sent us twenty gallons of the finest French 
brandy. It was delivered in a beautiful polished keg. 

Aunt Emma gazed at this gift helplessly. She was embarrassed 
and confused. 

She had no idea that Dr, Weiss had written to Paris. She had 
often thought of doing so hersdf, but had postponed it every time. 

Her indedsion only lasted a few moments. A couple of seconds 
later she fetched a long-necked glass vessel and tapped the keg 
as if she had been doing this all her life. She had borrowed the 
'special instrument’ from Svoboda. 

Svoboda himself came upstairs, for he had no idea why a 
decent, middle-dass family would need such an implement. 
He was used to lending the tenants in the big house salt, butter, 
eggs, caraway seeds or similar things—but whoever borrowed a 
funnel? 

Of course, he tasted the brandy. 

He showed considerable expert knowledge. He took a big 
swig, but didn’t swallow it; he kept it in his mouth, tasting it, 
with lingering delight. 
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We stood around him, gready impressed, and watched every 
gesture, every expression on his face* 

He bent back his head and we saw that he was letting the 
brandy descend drop by drop down his gullet. His Adam’s apple 
was moving up and down; he frowned and gazed at the ceiling 
in deep concentration. 

After a few moments his frown disappeared and his plump 
face regained its usual serenity. 

'This is genuine, honest-to-goodness French cognac P 

He took another big swig. 

This was no longer chemical analysis, but pure pleasure. 

Aunt Emma decanted two botdes of brandy: one for our own 
use; the other she sent across to the Gerendays. The Gerendays 
lived lavishly, gave big parties; in two days they had finished off 
the bottle. 

The most distinguished cognac had its expected effect. Geren- 
day came in person to thank us for the gift. He couldn’t find 
adequate words in praise of the 'divine nectar’. 

'My guests were delighted . . . the whole city is talking about 
this brandy. . . 

When Aunt Emma showed him the keg, he gazed at it spell¬ 
bound. He caressed it as if it were a child. He slipped on his 
pince-nez with a graceful gesture, bent over the keg and began 
expertly to decipher the French labels and postal marks. 

5 A fine gift! ... A very fine gift, indeed I I’m paying seven 
crowns at Zwack’s for a bottle of French cognac, but there is no 
comparison! This is gen-u-ine French brandy!’ 

There was a long pause. 

We all knew that this meant business. 

Gerenday knew it, too, but didn’t dare to broach the matter. 

He started to hem and haw, but didn’t dare to offer Aunt Emma 
any money. 

Aunt Emma could have solved the whole problem with a few 
words, but she didn’t. Gerenday’s embarrassment added to the 
value of the brandy. 

Within a few moments the price began to rise—without any 
effort on Aunt Emma’s part. 

'There’s a brandy at Dochen’s shop; he charges fifteen crowns 
a bottle, but I swear to you it’s not a patch on this!’ 

'He couldn’t sell genuine French cognac for fifteen crowns/ 
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replied Aunt Emma expertly. ‘Just figure out the duty, the various 
taxes, the transport costs. . . 

Aunt Emma borrowed Svoboda’s funnel again and decanted 
five bottles of brandy. 

The bottles she put into a basket. I held one handle, Aranka 
the other. 

We were to take the five bottles over to Gerenday’s place. 

‘Be careful when you cross the roadl’ Aunt F.mma warned us, 
and she watched us from the window as we negotiated the dan¬ 
gerous crossing. 

The other children also stood in the window. 

Aranka and I walked proudly. We knew that we were being 
watched. I glanced back; Aunt Emma signalled that we shouldn’t 
swing the basket. 

Outside the Gerenday house there was a small garden. We 
stood in front of the barred gate. 

Aranka pulled me back when I wanted to turn the knob. 

‘Watch out!’ she cried. 

There was a huge St. Bernard lying in the middle of the garden. 
We looked at each other helplessly. We discovered an old bell 
with a handle on the gate. There was a small sign underneath: 

PLEASE DO NOT RING. THE GATE IS OPEN 

Again we exchanged a look. 

Now there were three of us at the gate: Aranka, myself and 
the dog. Luckily for us, the dog was inside. He had walked up to 
us. His huge, sincere brown eyes seemed to smile. 

We started to flatter him. 

‘Nice dog .. . good doggie ... clever doggiel’ 

The St. Bernard began to shake his big bushy tail right and 
left. From this Aranka deduced immediately that it must be a 
mad dog. 

I pulled the bell handle. A rude voice shouted from inside: 

‘Leave that bell alone! The gate is open!’ 

‘Take this dog awayl’ Aranka shouted back. 

We waited, but nobody came. 

Aranka started to pull the bell again. 

Angry people appeared at the windows. 

‘The gate’s open. . . . Can’t you read, you idiots?’ 

The janitor’s wife started to amble towards the gate. She, too, 
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was annoyed. Someone shouted to het from the first floor: 

‘Let those two half-wits ini’ 

Everybody was furious; only the St. Bernard wagged his tail 
in sincere friendship. 

Before the janitor’s wife opened the gate, we handed her the 
five botdes of brandy through the railings. 

"Please give these to Mr. Gerendayl” 

A few minutes later she came back and gave us a sealed 
envelope. 

‘You’d better be careful with this,’ she said. ‘There is money 
inside.’ 

At home they were impatiently waiting for us. 

‘What took you so long?’ 

We told our adventure with the dangerous dog in some 
detail. 

Aunt Emma was trembling with anxiety. Immediately she 
washed our hands with an antiseptic solution. I had an old 
scratch on my left thumb; she put iodine on it. 

Only after this emergency first aid was administered did she 
open the envelope. It contained a one-hundred-crown note. 

Gerenday refused to tell anybody except his most intimate 
friends where he obtained his wonderful cognac. 

Uncle Albert’s brandy became more and more popular every 
day. Aunt Emma bought her own funnel; Aranka and I were 
diligent in making deliveries, still in the same old basket. 

The keg never gave out, for Aunt Emma bought some brandy 
at Zwack’s liquor store and mixed it with the original con¬ 
tents. ... 

Unde Albert died a few years later. . . . Poor man, he never 
knew how greatly he had helped us I 

Aunt Emma’s business enterprises were usually of a transient 
nature. She based them on the quick exploitation of sudden 
ideas, her flashes of intuition. 

Over-production quickly reduced the value of our ‘spedal 
brandy’. The customers began to fade away. 

Aunt Emma hated liquor. She couldn’t even stand its smell. 
The last two bottles of cognac were still on the sideboard. 

‘Take one up to Mr. Gerber,’ she told me. ‘Put it into the 
basket. I don’t want the other tenants to see it.’ 
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Aunt Emma felt ashamed of sending brandy to Mr. Gerber. 
But only in front of the other tenants. To us she was frank about 
it. 

I hadn’t seen Mr. Gerber since New Year’s Eye. He suffered 
from rheumatism and seldom went out in the winter-time. I 
handed him the brandy. He was very happy. He asked me to sit 
down and took from the sideboard a piece of quince preserve. 
(In Hungary this was a hard, cheese-like substance, usually made 
with walnuts.) 

Gerber had some very interesting furniture. There was a 
clothes-stand near the door. It was a very fine piece: a clothes- 
stand, a music-stand and a boot-tree all in one. The room had 
two windows; the sills were decorated with green plants in 
small pots. 

In front of one of the windows there was an aquarium with 
snails and goldfish. On the walls there were famil y photographs, 
his attorney’s diploma and some pious texts. There was also an 
oil painting: a naked gipsy girl. I sat with my back to the picture. 
I didn’t want Gerber to think that I was particularly interested 
in it. 

Mr. Gerber came and sat down opposite me. 

‘To tell the truth, I am cross with your Aunt Emma. I haven’t 
been outside for weeks—but she didn’t inquire whether I was 
dead or alive.’ 

Immediately I rushed to Aunt Emma’s defence. I said that she 
must know of Mr. Gerber’s continued existence. The janitor’s 
wife always reported promptly any funerals in the tenement 
house. 

‘Tell your dear Aunt Emma that I kiss her hand and I am 
terribly grateful for her kindness. . . . Just wait a moment, 
Yanil* 

He took an album from the sideboard, opened it and took a 
faded, pressed flower from it. He inserted in carefully in an 
envelope and declared solemnly: 

‘Would you please give this to your Aunt Emma?’ 

Aunt Emma opened the envelope, took out the flower and 
sighed sadly: 

‘Ho\y can one have anything to do with such a crazy creature?’ 

, It’s incredible how stupid children can be. Aunt Emma called 
Mr. Gerber a ‘crazy creature’—yet in spite of this we believed 
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that these two were in love and, God forbid, might even end up 
by getting married. 

Everybody knew that Gerber was courting Aunt Emma for 
much more prosaic reasons. It became known that Aunt Emma 
advised him and gave him tips in his more complicated cases. 
Everybody knew that whenever he won a case, he owed it to her. 
Aunt Emma was the ‘Brains of Our Street’. Gerber, to maintain 
his reputation as a sharp legal eagle, pretended to be in love. . .. 
That was all 1 

Next morning the last bottle of brandy was sent on its way. 
Marishka gave it to me wrapped in tissue paper, with a blue 
ribbon tied around its neck. 

‘Take it to your teacher,’ she said. 

I didn’t dare protest. 

Mr. Matthew Starch, my teacher, was a severe, unbending 
man. I knew that he didn’t like me. He was certain to refuse the 
brandy. 

I set out with the brandy, feeling depressed. I knew that there 
would be trouble. . . . Perhaps he would even box my ears. . . . 

Mr. Starch was talking outside the school to the Catholic 
priest who taught religion at our school. I had never seen them 
together before. It must have been the will of God. 

I took off my cap and bowed politely. 

‘Good morning, sir.’ 

‘What do you want?’ asked Starch curtly. 

‘Forgive me, sir . . . but I brought a bottle of cognac.’ 

Starch looked at the bottle; then he looked at me and said 
simply: ‘Go awayl’ 

Tears came into my eyes. 

‘Please, sir, it isn’t my fault. . . . They told me at home to 
bring it, and .. 

The priest bent down to me with a friendly smile. 

‘Teachers are not expected to accept any gifts. Your parents 
ought to know better. What is your father?’ 

I couldn’t speak. 

‘Is he dead? . .. What about your mother?’ 

I kept silent. 

‘Well, who sent this brandy?’ 

‘M-my sister . , .* 
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Lobl, Balia, Sakall, Gomfiry: my school-mates and myself when we were 

fifteen years old 




Myself in Hungary with the 
traditional family beard 


My brother Nandy and my 
nephew Pishta 




early days 


‘How old is your sister?’ 

‘Thirteen.’ 

The Reverend Father smiled again. 

‘Do you see that big yellow house over there ? Take your bottle 
—that’s where Mr. Starch lives.’ 

It was Mr. Starch’s wife who opened the door. I already knew 
her by sight. She also taught in die school—but she had a class 
of girls. 

‘What did you bring, litde boy ?’ she asked kindly. 

I didn’t want to answer too many questions, so I simply said: 
‘The Reverend Father sent a botde of brandy.’ 

Mrs. Starch was very pleased with the gift. She took the bottle 
into the kitchen. 

Mrs. Starch was an extremely attractive, I might even say, 
beautiful woman. 

‘Wait a moment, little boy,’ she called from the kitchen. 

I waited and I kept on thinking all the time how such a lovely 
woman could live with a man like Mr. Starch? 

She filled my hands with apples, figs and dates. In the mean¬ 
time, out of sheer politeness, she asked my name. 

I told her. 

She began to ponder. 

‘Gero. . . . Gero. . . . You’re in Form IIIb, aren’t you? . . . 
I have already heard of you. . . . You’re related to the litde 
Zebra girl, aren’t you?’ 

* I said: ‘Yes.’ 

I lied. What could I do? I was driven to it. She asked me 
whether' I was related to Zebra. If I told her no, she might 
possibly have asked me what other relationship we had. How 
could one answer such an idiotic question? 


o 
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The atmosphere in class was very gay. 

We knew that Mr. Starch wouldn’t ask any questions to-day, 
nor bore us with lectures. We were discussing the programme of 
the graduation exercises. 

‘Anybody that can play an instrument?’ 

About six rose in response to the call. 

Slowly, hesitantly, I joined them. Starch knew me so well that 
he added immediately: 

‘Drums don’t count as musical instruments.’ 

I sat down again. 

‘Who can recite?’ asked the teacher. 

A good many boys stood up—almost half the class. 

Mr. Starch started to walk up and down and examined the 
volunteers. 

‘That’ll be too many l.. . Only three boys can recite.’ 

He picked Vidra and Homer; then he began to search for a 
third. 

I tried to take up such a position that those in front of me 
shouldn’t hide me. I stood on my toes. I stretched out my atm. 
I stared with pleading, entreating eyes at Mr. Starch. I thought 
it was impossible that he shouldn’t notice a boy whose greatest, 
supreme desire in life was to recite. 

But Mr. Starch didn’t notice me. His choice was Chema. So it 
would be the three top boys in class who were to recite. 

He called them up to his desk to discuss the details with them. 

The whole incident preyed on my mind. I couldn’t sleep, I 
couldn’t eat. 

Aunt Emma noticed it and began to question me, but I 
wouldn’t tell her. I just suffered in silence. 

The end of the school year approached rapidly. 

Boys and girls were rehearsing every afternoon in the gym¬ 
nasium. 

" Big vans kept driving up bringing chairs for the parents and 
friends. I found all this very difficult to bear. I was glad when 
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school was over and I could hurry home. I spent hours brooding 
in some lonely corner. 

I toyed with my food and ignored even my favourite dishes. 

One day I was still sitting at the table when the others had 
finished their meal and had scattered in the apartment. Aunt 
Emma stood beside me. She said, in kindly encouragement: 

‘Finish up your cauliflower, Yani. It’s good for your circula¬ 
tion.’ 

I sighed deeply. My tears began to drip on to the cauliflower. 

Aunt Emma came closer, as if she wanted to whisper some¬ 
thing. I dropped my fork, threw myself into her arms and sobbed 
out my bitter disappointment and unhappiness. 

Aunt Emma laughed. 

‘Don’t cry, Yani. I’ve already settled everything—you are 
going to recite 1’ 

I stared at her uncomprehendingly. 

She hastened to explain: ‘I met Mrs. Horner at the market. 
She was telling all the market women how proud she was—her 
son had been chosen to appear at the graduation exercises. I 
heard, too, that you had been left out of it. .. . Don’t you worry, 
my pet; I have already made the arrangements. You’ll be among 
the performers. You’ll recite “The Naughty Little Bladder”— 
and you’ll be so successful that they’ll have to repeat the gradua¬ 
tion exercises just because of youl* 

Next day I trembled when I went to school. I was afraid that 
Aunt Emma’s intervention would get me into trouble. 

Starch did not say anything but after class, before leaving the 
room, he called to me: 

‘Gerol Come with mel’ 

We walked along the long corridor. Starch in fronts I tailing 
behind. 

Once or twice the teacher glanced back to see whether I was 
following. 

Opposite the staircase was the teachers’ common-room. Mr. 
Starch stopped. He took a key from his pocket, unlocked the 
room and entered without saying a word. But he left the door 
open. This meant that I was to follow. I entered. 

There was a large sheet of paper on the big desk. Mr. Starch 
sat down and started to write. He took no notice of my presence. 

I found the common-room very interesting. There were 
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photographs on the wall—the King, the Queen and the Principal 
of the school. There was a big globe in one corner and a stuffed 
squirrel on a table. 

There was deep silence—only the scratching of Mr. Starch’s 
pen could be heard. 

I stood expectantly in front of the table. The teacher pointed 
to a chair near the wall. 

‘Sit down and wait,’ he said. 

I withdrew to the wall, but didn’t sit down. I stood and 
waited. 

Mr. Starch finished his writing. He put down the pen, closed 
the inkwell, leaned back in the armchair and said: 

‘Your mother ... or, rather, your stepmother . . . she wrote 
me a letter. Do you know of this ?’ 

*1 don’t know anything, sir. Please, I am not to blame, sirl’ 

Mr, Starch became increasingly nervous. 

‘What’s in your mother’s mind? How does she think we . . . ? 
Does she imagine that we’ll put the worst pupil in class up on 
the platform for all the parents and distinguished guests to ad¬ 
mire? ... Is that what she expects us to do?’ 

Whenever Mr. Starch became angry his face turned dark red. 
I became really frightened. Already his face was getting pinkish. 

‘Every mother thinks that her child is the most talented 1 . . . 
You couldn’t even learn a poem by heart 1 And you want to recite 
at our graduation exercises! ... Very well!... Recite a poem— 
right nowl’ 

He returned to his armchair. He pretended to be calm, but I 
could see that inside he was boiling. He folded his arms on his 
chest and shouted at me: 

‘Come on! Come on! Let’s hear it!’ 

All my fears disappeared in a moment. My legs no longer 
trembledL ... It was my turn nowl It was Mr. Starch’s turn to 
listen and mine to speak 1 . . . And what I had to say would 
convince him. I was sure he would drink in my words—he would 
forget his hate, his contempt for me.... I was certain of myself, 
of my success and I was confident that ‘The Naughty Little 
Bladder’ would carry me to triumph ... 

I bowed and announced the title of the poem. 

‘The Naughty Little Bladder-’ 

*Naughty Little Bladder?’ asked Starch irritably. 
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‘Yes, sir. . . . It’s the skin from the inside of the pig. The 
butcher uses it for making sausages. . . . Just let me tell you 
the whole poem and you will get it. . . .’ 

By the time he recovered, I had reached the funny parts. 
Starch looked at me. . . . His expression was indifferent, but I 
could tell that he was surprised. 

On and on I went. 

He stared at me rigidly, impassively; but whenever I looked 
into his eyes he turned his head away. . . . He couldn’t bear my 
look. His face was set in the usual severe lines; but his eyes 
already smiled—the wretch I 

He was obviously suffering. He couldn’t bear it any longer.. .. 
His face brightened. His thick lips opened—he showed his teeth. 
There was still a frown on his forehead, but this was his final 
desperate stand. 

I suddenly became sorry for him. I knew how awful it was 
when somebody wanted to laugh and it was forbidden. 

Starch fought in vain against his mirth. The next moment his 
face twisted and a loud laugh burst from him. ... He pressed 
his lips together and masked the laugh with a cough. 

The struggle went on. . . . Mr. Starch got up . . . began to 
walk up and down the room. 

I followed him with my eyes and recited straight into his face. 

He stopped at the window. He turned his back to me. His 
whole body shook with uncontrollable mirth. 

At last I had finished. Starch took off his pince-nez and wiped 
his eyes. He was terribly exhausted. After a long pause he said: 

‘Well... you can go home to lunch nowl’ 

I gathered all my courage to ask: 

‘Can I recite at the graduation exercises, sir?’ 

Mr. Starch mumbled something, but I didn’t understand him. 
Together we walked down the corridor. We stopped at the 
staircase. 

‘I’ll rehearse the poem very carefully at home, sir,... I’ll do 
my best to be a credit to you. . . 

‘You don’t have to rehearse,’ he said, *Do it as you did just 
now....’ 

Mr. Starch went downstairs and I followed him with my eyes, 
A darling, kindly man ... a natural teacher. . , . God’s gift to 
boysl At least, so I thought at that moment. 
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My happiness was surpassed only by Aunt Emma’s joy. The 
whole family prepared feverishly for the great occasion. My 
brother and sisters were all given new clothes—except for 
Julius, who, being almost a grown-up, had always kept his dis¬ 
tance from such family events. He called my first public appear¬ 
ance an idiotic escapade and expressed his surprise that Aunt 
Emma aided and abetted me in such an undertaking. Julius was 
a clever, intelligent boy. He spoke most convincingly. 

‘Let lie boy study instead of making a spectacle of himself,’ 
he said. ‘He’s fooling around the whole day—I never see him 
reading a book or doing anything useful. . . .’ 

Our preparations were therefore carried on in secret to avoid 
the opposition of Julius. The new dresses and suits were hanging 
in the cupboards. . . . We tried them on whenever Julius was 
away. Marishka, Freda and Aranka had pink batiste dresses. 
They looked like bridesmaids. For me Aunt Emma had bought 
a dark blue velvet suit with a white jabot. Nandy and Margit, 
who were still very small, were given fine little sailor suits. Aunt 
Emma had a black taffeta dress with a tiny hat of seed pearls. 

The graduation exercises were set for Sunday morning, but by 
Saturday night the whole family was so excited that nobody 
could eat. 

I was sent to bed. The others were still busy. The girls were 
trying out various hair-do’s in front of the mirror and experi¬ 
mented with different coloured ribbons. Aunt Emma was ironing 
in the kitchen. Everybody worked with feverish intensity. By 
ten o’clock the whole family was in bed. 

I couldn’t go to sleep. . . . The night was terribly long. Some¬ 
body rang downstairs. (In Hungary the doors of the houses are 
locked at ten o’clock and you have to pay the janitor to open 
them.) The janitor’s slippers clattered along the courtyard. I 
could see the light of the lantern he carried. Gergel, the policeman, 
had come home. It was midnight—the time when he usually 
came off duty. He and the janitor had a brief conversation, then 
the slippers dop-dopped again across the courtyard and every¬ 
thing became silent. This dark silence was full of anxiety and 
menace. The street was quiet, too. I could hear Gerenday’s dog 
barking. A little noise again—the Svobodas were throwing out 
the last customer. Curses, shutters being dosed . . . then the 
heartbeat of the whole grey, long street stopped. 
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I lay quietly in bed. Nandy was sleeping deeply at my side. 
He was breathing evenly, blowing warm air upon my face. 

The door opened quietly. Aunt Emma was doing her nightly 
tour of inspection. She had to see whether everybody was well 
tucked in. She bent over us and adjusted the blankets. She 
noticed that my eyes were open. 

‘Sleep, Yani,’ she whispered softly, and left as quietly as she 
had come. I could hear her going into the kitchen. Perhaps she 
remembered that there was still some pressing to do. 

Sunday. .. . 

The girls got up at half-past six. 

‘Yani! Nandy 1 Margitl Get up, lazybones!’ 

It took hours until Aunt Emma had finished curling our hair 
with her curling iron. (I didn’t escape this process, either.) Then 
we put on our new patent leather shoes; one by one we lifted our 
feet to a chair and Aunt Emma tied a beautiful bow. 

Aunt Emma herself was most handsome in her new dress. 
We all agreed that she would be the loveliest mother in the 
school. Marishka, however, whispered to Freda: 

‘I wouldn’t like it if Mr. Gerber saw her in all this finery!’ 

Only the last touches remained. The whole family put on 
cotton gloves. Then Aunt Emma produced five little bouquets 
of violets—and we were ready to go. 

There were some hansom cabs opposite our house. Aunt 
Emma made straight for the stand. We were filled with pleasur¬ 
able excitement. We were going to take a hansom cab! Aunt 
Emma picked out the finest. It had lovely red leather seats; the 
horse was tall and slim. 

The other tenants watched the scene from the windows. Most 
of them waved a friendly greeting to us, but some of the more 
envious ones pretended not to see us. 

The cab started, . . . For the first time in my life I sat on the 
box. The driver shortened the reins and called out to the horse 
in gentle reproach: 

‘Naples!... Naples!’ 

I was very glad that I had discovered the horse’s name and I 
also started to encourage him: 

*Naples!.., Naples!’ 

Aranka turned to Aunt Emma in sudden fright: 

‘Tell Yani not to talk to the horse—he might cause trouble.’ 
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Proudly we drove the length of Dohany Street. There was a 
large crowd outside the school. Up on the box I could see from 
some distance that Mr. Gerber was waiting in front of the gate. 
Gerber hurried up and helped the ladies to descend. 

The janitor received the parents and guests at the gate. 

‘The performance will take place in the courtyard. . . . Please 
go to the courtyard. . . . The little boy must go upstairs. . . . 
The performers are to gather in the Principal’s office. . . 

My sisters said an affectionate goodbye to me—making as 
much fuss as if I were going to America. 

The corridor upstairs was crowded with boys and girls. A 
new teacher—I had never seen him before—was supervising the 
preparations. 

‘Members of the choir—go down to the stage, . . . Those 
who recite must wait up herel’ 

Almost everybody rushed down; only a few of us remained. 
Homer stood at the window, still studying his piece. He was pale 
and jittery. I wasn’t surprised: if I had chosen the kind of poem 
he had, I would have been frightened, too. It was very long and 
dramatic and full of difficult words. 

Down below they had already started singing the Hungarian 
marching song. I stood behind the closed window of the corridor 
and gazed down into the courtyard. Aunt Emma and the family 
stood at the back, near the wall. They hadn’t been able to find seats. 

After the opening song, the Principal stepped on to the stage. 
He delivered the graduation speech. I couldn’t hear through die 
closed window what he was saying, but I could see his mouth 
opening and closing; and I saw, too, that he was just as pale as 
Homer. 

Then a litde girl played the violin. I didn’t hear the music— 
I only saw her movements. People in the audience were talking; 
no one paid much attention. At the end of the third row a fat 
woman was sitting. She was the only one who seemed to like the 
violin solo. It ended in an ugly way. A string broke and hit the 
litde girl in the face. It was such a violent impact that she started 
to bleed. There was great excitement. The fat woman jumped up 
and carried the girl from the stage. She must have been her 
mother. 

Aunt Emma and her party had managed to get seats. They 
were sitting in the tenth row. 
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It was Vida’s turn now. When he stepped on the stage, every¬ 
body applauded. They all knew that he was the top boy of the 
school. After he had finished his recitation, there was no applause. 

Then came a dance. Three little girls dressed as fairies. One of 
them was Zebra. Her skirt was as brief as that of a grown-up 
actress. She wasn’t really dancing: she just scattered flowers on 
the stage. She stood there like an idiot and let the other two do all 
the dancing. 

In the meantime, there was a lot of crying and shouting in our 
corridor. Horner was being beaten up by his mother. He had 
changed his mind at the last moment and refused to go on. 

‘You wicked boy! You wretch! I got you a new suit because 
you told me you were going to be a success—and now you 
refuse to recite!’ 

Hearing the sounds of combat, the new teacher rushed up. 
‘Madam, take the child home! . . 

Then the teacher turned to me: 

‘Gero, go down to the stage. It’s your turn soon.’ 

I stood in the wings. Now my heart began to race a little, my 
legs trembled. I felt I was growing pale. I noticed a small hole 
at the back of the curtain. I peered through it. I was seized by 
terror as I saw all those people. They all watched Chema, who 
was reciting a long, boring poem. 

The new teacher was walking up and down nervously behind 
the scene. He was mumbling and talking to himself. It was evi¬ 
dent that he was preparing for his appearance. 

Chema finished his sad recitation, bowed and left the stage. 
He was bathed in perspiration—as if he had been out in the rain. 
Several of the spectators applauded; the janitor sent Chema back 
to the stage. 

‘Go out, Master Cherna, and take a bow.’ 

Chema went out again, but by that time no one applauded. 
They were probably afraid that he would recite another piece. 

The new teacher straightened his tie, cleared his throat twice, 
spat once and stepped on to the stage. He bowed just as the boys 
and girls had bowed. 

‘Ladies and gentlemen! After all the serious numbers we 
thought we would provide a litde amusing interlude. I have to 
announce a turn which doesn’t figure on your programme. One 
of the pupils of our school will entertain you with his unusual 
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talents. Our little comic—Eugene Gero, a pupil of Grade IHb.’ 

This announcement was received with great applause. I think 
it must have been started by Aunt Emma and the family. The 
new teacher came backstage, took my hand and led me out. By 
now Aunt Emma and the others were sitting in the first row. 
Apparently they had advanced steadily. 

All my stage fright had disappeared. I saw smiling faces 
everywhere. 

I announced the tide of the poem: 

‘The Naughty Little Bladder.’ 

Loud laughter. People thought that the title itself was a joke. 
I was very happy. 

The poem dealt with a little pork bladder which was blown up 
and hanging in the butcher’s chimney drying out. It was a 
special, magic little bladder that wanted to eat instead of being 
eaten. And it was so hungry that it went on the rampage, search¬ 
ing for food everywhere. It swallowed everything that came into 
its path—the children playing in the square ... the priest . . . 
the sheriff. . . the grocer. All were there.. . . 

When I got to the point: 

There’s a crowd round the barber shop 
The bandit’s getting his monthly crop ... 

everybody knew that die rolling, rushing litde bladder would 
swallow everybody—the local bad man, the barber, even the 
spectators. 


The stars are pale, here comes the day; 

They’re gathering the summer hay. 

They pitch the hay with a gay song— 

The litde bladder rolls along I 

The rest was lost in the hubbub. People roared in their enjoy¬ 
ment. They all seemed to relish the idea that the litde bladder 
would eat up all the peasants in the meadow. . , . 

I rose to die peak of my success when I reached the lines: 

Soldiers march in die barrack square; 

Thousands and thousands of boys were there... 
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A thunderous applause interrupted me. This little ‘sausage 
cover’ might even go so far as to devour a whole regiment 1 .. . 
Nobody could expect more than thatl 

Everybody laughed. Everybody was happy. 

Mr. Gerber clapped hard and kept on shouting: 

‘Bravo, Yani!. . . Bravo, Yanil’ 

He only wanted to show the others that he belonged to me— 
that I was a personal acquaintance. The audience went on clap¬ 
ping. They called me back again and again to take a bow. Only 
now did I dare glance down at Aunt Emma and the family. The 
poor darlings sat there as if they had been overtaken by some 
disaster. They kept on wiping their eyes, which were reddened 
by tears, and blew their noses loudly. I couldn’t make out 
whether they were crying or laughing. Mr. Gerber had become 
the centre of a small group, to which he was delivering a lecture 
about me. 

The people were still applauding. I went upstairs and stood in 
the corridor at the closed window. The clapping and shouting 
could still be heard up there. ... I was very happy. I pressed my 
hot forehead against the cold window-pane. It was so lovely to 
be alone, to think. ... I had had a tremendous success with my 
first public appearance. If Julius had been here—I wondered 
what he would have said.... It didn’t matter. Mr. Gerber would 
tell him—Mr. Gerber would tell the whole house, the whole 
street about me. . . . 

I saw Zebra and her mother coming out of one of the rooms 
along the corridor. She had just finished changing her clothes. 
Her mother carried the parcel which held the fairy dress. Zebra 
was swaggering like an honest-to-goodness actress. She was 
walking on her toes. When she saw me, she came up to me and 
said in a voice of extreme gentility: 

‘Is it your turn now, Gero?’ 

‘Yes,* I replied curtly. 

‘We’ll gq.down and listen to your recitation,’ she said, lisping. 
Then she threatened me with her forefinger: ‘Don’t you make me 
feel ashamed of you I’ 

I didn’t answer, because I could only have replied rudely. A 
girl who did nothing but scatter flowers on the stage—how could 
she be so impudent? . .. The boys were tight: it was best not to 
bother with girls at all. The boys in our school had some basic 
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rules and regulations. Every girl had to be tripped up, and then 
you hit them over the head. . . . 

Down in the courtyard they were now distributing the annual 
prizes. The Principal handed beautifully bound books to the ten 
best pupils. 

Downstairs people were shouting my name, repeating it in a 
regular chorus. The janitor hurried into the office, unlocked the 
big bookcase, and took out a volume of Jules Verne. Then he 
whispered to me: 

‘The audience demands that you should also be given a prize I’ 

He grabbed my hand and hurried me down into the courtyard. 

The graduation exercises were over. Children and parents 
emerged into the street in noisy happiness. We set out for home, 
walking slowly. I walked in the middle; my sisters. Aunt Emma 
and Mr. Gerber escorted me in a manner befitting the hero of the 
day. Mr. Gerber carried my prize book. 

On the corner of the avenue we stopped suddenly, amazed. 
We had noticed Julius who was talking with some people. He 
came up to us and asked: 

‘Where have you been?’ 

We didn’t reply. Aunt Emma was just about to invent some 
story when Mr. Gerber blurted out proudly: 

‘We’ve been at the graduation exercises.. .. You can be really 
sorry that you didn’t come with usl’ 

Julius looked at me.... I lowered my eyes. 

Aunt Emma showed Julius my prize book. 

Julius turned the pages of the book indifferently. In the 
meantime, lots of people passed us who had also been at the great 
performance in school. 

Some of them noticed me and made various remarks: 

‘Bravo, little boyl* 

‘That’s the one who recited I’ 

‘Good work, Gerol You were the best of them all!’ 

We watched Julius’s face—secretly, of course. He pretended 
he hadn’t heard anything and went on leafing through the book. 

We walked home slowly. 

Aunt Emma and the girls retired to rest.. .. The great excite¬ 
ment had worn out the whole family. 

Julius went to his room. I was roaming restlessly about the 
apartment. I wanted to attract the attention of my brother. 
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Would he say anything? Would he refer to the events at school? 

I opened the door of his room. Julius was sitting at the table, 
playing a game of chess with himself. He smiled. 

‘Now you’ll recite “The Naughty Little Bladder” for me. But 
first close the door.’ 

I recited softly, because I knew that Julius didn’t want the 
others to hear me. 

Julius kept his eyes on my face. He smiled, he laughed. When 
I had finished he said, ‘Well done,’ and patted my head. Then he 
bent down, quite close to me: 

‘Next Sunday I’ll take you visiting.... It’s a very fine family.... 
You needn’t tell anybody anything about it. . . .’ 

‘Just leave it to me, Julius,’ I said happily, and started for the 
door. 

Julius called after me, ‘Take off your new suit. You’ll ruin it 
at home!’ 

I went out, changed into my old shabby clothes and hurried 
down into the courtyard to play. 

But it was no fun. I wasn’t interested in the other boys. I 
kept on thinking about my brother. 

It was amazing how Julius had changed in a year or two. 
Almost without any transition, he had become something of a 
father to all of us. He was no longer a playmate. And he was a 
strict, unbending father. He was ten years older than we were. 
He had reached the age when these ten years became a distance 
that could not be bridged, that separated him from us. 

As a university student he took part in violent street demon¬ 
strations. He smashed the plate-glass windows of cafes. While we 
turned the ironing board into a swing, he was fighting for a 
secret ballot and the enfranchisement of all classes. While we 
were blowing soap bubbles, he was making speeches against 
dictators and tyrants. 

He was a serious, taciturn young man. We only met him at 
lunch and dinner most of the time. 

One day Aunt Emma placed a bunch of flowers on the table. 

‘What’s happened ?* asked Julius. 

Aunt Emma smiled. ‘We’re celebrating an anniversary. To-day 
it’s exactly a year since we last paid*the rentl’ She had a sense of 
humour.... 

I was happy that Julius found me worthy of his friendship. 
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He took me to visit the rich Siebert family and actually showed 
me off. . . . 

Miss Siebert’s first name was Lilly, and she was head over 
heels in love with Julius. This she betrayed the moment I entered, 
for she called out: 

‘Oh, here’s the little Julius. . . . How sweet 1’ 

Then she picked me up and showered kisses on my face. With 
my childish mind, I couldn’t understand why Julius didn’t 
marry Lilly, who was so lovely. 

On the way home we had a pleasant talk. Julius told me that 
I had behaved very well and praised me for my manners. I was 
happy over his appreciation. Many times before I had wanted to 
ask Julius a question, but I never had the opportunity. Now I 
risked it: 

‘Tell me, Julius—why are you so strict with us? You treat us 
as if you were a schoolmaster and not our brother. . . .’ 

Julius patted my head and said quietly: 

‘I promised Father to bring you up properly. . . . And that’s 
why I must be so strict.’ He added with a smile: ‘I have to balance 
Aunt Emma’s weakness and leniency towards you. . . .’ 

Poor Julius—at the age of eighteen he had become the father 
of six children. He hadn’t known how to begin... what to do. 



CHAPTER VII 


Where there’s a lot of children, something’s always happening,’ 
said Aunt Emma as she put Nandy to bed. It was always the 
same routine—some pills against the fever, hot tea, lemonade— 
and if all this didn’t help, we called Dr. Weiss. But this time 
neither the pills nor the hot tea nor even Dr. Weiss could help. 
Nandy had pneumonia. One consultation followed the other. 
. . . Dr. Weiss brought the most famous professors to our apart¬ 
ment. . . . Within a few days Nandy had changed into a living 
skeleton.... 

Julius was doing his Army service at Pecs, a provincial town 
in south-western Hungary. Aunt Emma sent him a telegram. 
Next morning he joined us at Nandy’s bedside.... 

That evening Dr. Weiss was very taciturn. He kept on wiping 
his eyes. 

Not far from us there lived a family whom we knew only by 
sight. But now Mrs. Schonfeld came over to us. 

T heard the little boy was ill. . . . Why don’t you send for 
Dr. Samek? My son had pneumonia, too. .. . Every doctor had 
given him up and he saved him. . . . Dr. Samek works mir¬ 
acles. . ..’ 

Aunt Emma didn’t stop to consider what Dr. Weiss might 
think of it; she jumped up and ran to fetch Dr. Samek. She ran 
along the streets—but it was in vain. Dr. Samek couldn’t visit 
us. He was himself ill. 

The whole house was filled with sorrow and pain. We all be¬ 
came frightened when we saw Julius crying. Araaka was in 
despair. 

‘What do you think, Yani?’ she asked me. ‘Shouldn’t we try 
once more to get Dr. Samek here? Perhaps if you talked to 
him.. .’ 

We quickly put on our coats and rushed away. 

In vain we cried and pleaded. We didn’t get beyond the 
doctor’s hall. The maid told us that Dr. Samek couldn’t go out, 
for he was running a temperature. 

‘Already the mother of the poor little boy has been here. We 
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told her the same thing—it can’t be helped, unfortunately. . . 

Our loud argument penetrated into the next room. The 
doctor’s wife slipped on her dressing-gown and came into the 
hall. She told us that she couldn’t possibly let her husband go 
out in such weather when he was himself ill. 

We started to plead. 

‘For the love of God, ma’am ... let the doctor come over to 
us and save our brother. He’s the only man in the world who 
can help Nandy. ...’ 

Aranka fell on her knees and begged her not to let the little 
boy die—for we all loved him so much. 

Mrs. Samek turned away and went inside without a word. 
A short time later Dr. Samek appeared, leaning on his wife’s 
arm. He was wearing a fur-lined overcoat and a warm scarf 
around his neck. He didn’t even look angry. Aranka and I sup¬ 
ported the kind old man; his wife carried his bag. . . . 

Outside there was a snowstorm. I kept on repeating en¬ 
couragingly that we would soon be there. . . . Only a block or 
two . . . Aranka, while she led the old doctor, kissed his hand 
several times. 

The family waited in breathless expectation in the hall. Mrs. 
Samek gave Julius a kindly smile. 

‘You see, we came after all. . . . Your kid sister and brother 
pleaded more skilfully than you did. . . .’ 

It was only then we discovered that Julius, too, had been at 
the doctor’s. Dr. Samek washed his hands and went into Nandy’s 
room. After a short while he came out and signalled to Aunt 
Emma to leave the room too, for the little boy was going to 
sleep. Then he sat down and said with a kind smile: 

‘Don’t cry, children. Everything will be all right.’ 

‘Everything will be all right,’ we repeated in a kind of chant. 
‘Everything will be all right. . . 

Mrs. Samek went into the kitchen and prepared some hot 
lemonade for her husband. 

‘We’ll spend an hour or two here,’ the doctor said. ‘By that 
time his temperature should start fallin g .. 

About dawn he softly opened the door of the sickroom, 
peeped in and signalled to us with satisfaction that his patient 
was sleeping. He e xa mined him and took his temperature without 
waking him up. 
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‘We’ll wait another hour/ Dr. Samek said. 

And at five in the morning Nandy had passed the crisis. . . . 

We took Dr. Samek home. Old Dr. Weiss was so exhausted 
that he slept on, snoring on the leather sofa until eight o’clock 
in the morning. By the time he woke up he was happy to find that 
Nandy had taken a turn for the better. 

No one mentioned Dr. Samek. . . . We all felt that Dr. Weiss, 
the loyal, selfless friend of the family, did not deserve to be 
disappointed, to discover that it wasn’t he who had worked the 
miracle. . . . 

Dr. Weiss bolted his breakfast and hurried away. 

‘I’ve got to call on a colleague of mine,’ he explained. ‘He’s 
sick and I must have a look at him. He lives nearby. . . .’ 

He was rushing to visit Dr. Samek. . . . Such is life! 

Aunt Emma was always serene, her temper sunny, her humour 
undisturbed by trouble. She knew nothing of the sad, bitter, self¬ 
torturing wit which is born out of despair as scant consolation. 
She saw things utterly differently from anybody else who might 
have been in her place. She was convinced, among other things, 
that the back rent we owed was nobody’s worry but the land¬ 
lord’s. 

We had a distant relative. He was so distant that we didn’t 
know whether he was really a relative or not—or whether we 
just happened to have lived once in the same house with him. 
We only knew that he was very rich. Mr. Arpad Pick was a dealer 
in scrap iron. He had started with a few iron nails and made 
millions. 

‘That’s Fatel’ Aunt Emma used to say. ‘Some men die because 
of a rusty nail. , .. Old Pick grew rich on them. .. .* 

Pick’s wife was known throughout the family as Aunt Kathy. 
Pick kept his wife apart from his relatives—isolated from the 
whole world. The family agreed that Aunt Kathy was a little 
eccentric. . 

Aunt Emma was the only one who used to visit Aunt Kathy. 
She was the only member of the family who enjoyed the con¬ 
fidence of the millionaire Pidk. 

It was Aunt Emma who told us that Aunt Kathy wasn’t 
eccentric. She was completely cuckoo. She painted her eyebrows 
blue and sometimes pushed champagne corks into her ears. 
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Aunt Emma also knew how Aunt Kathy had got to be this way. 
It was the unexpected good fortune, the suddenly acquired 
millions, that was to blame for everything. 

‘That’s Fate,’ repeated Aunt Emma, and added sorrowfully: 
‘Unfortunately we have no hope that we’ll ever push champagne 
corks into our ears. . . .’ 

Aunt Emma often visited the Picks. On such occasions we 
were always waiting impatiently for her return. We were curious 
to hear the stories about Aunt Kathy’s latest flights of fancy. 

Once Aunt Emma came home from Mrs. Pick’s. We sur¬ 
rounded her and started to question her. What did Aunt Kathy 
do? What was she talking about? What did she wear in her ears 
this time? 

Aunt Emma told us that when she opened the door of her room. 
Aunt Kathy was standing quite naked in front of the mirror. 
She was holding a hundred-crown banknote in her hand. She 
had moistened it with her tongue. Then she turned, bent down— 
and tried to stick the banknote to a certain part of her anatomy 
well below her hips. But the note just wouldn’t stick. 

‘I’m glad you came, darling Emma,’ Aunt Kathy said, and 
added pleadingly: ‘Would you do me a great favour? Would 
you try to stick this hundred-crown note on yourself? I want to 
see whether it stays on you!’ 

There was great joy when Aunt Emma brought the hundred 
crowns home. Crazy Mrs. Pick was so rich that it would have 
made no difference to her to help out her friend and her friend’s 
seven children even with a substantial sum. But Mrs. Pick didn’t 
think of it—she wasn’t that crazy. 
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One fine day Aunt Emma decided that it was time for us to 
move from the tenement house opposite the Central Cemetery. 
We had given up the tombstone business, and thus there was no 
sense in living so near to the burial ground. 

Aunt Emma used this argument merely for an excuse. She 
wanted to move to a new neighbourhood—to some district where 
the people did not know that she had ‘two kinds’ of children— 
stepchildren and ‘real’ ones. She had become tired of the endless 
questions and explanations. 

The new apartment was in a very elegant district. One of the 
best hotels of Budapest was only a few yards away. 

Julius played the violin very well. He appeared at great public 
concerts. Aunt Emma was sorry that I couldn’t play the violin. 
But she regretted most of all that she had neglected my musical 
education, that it was almost too late now to start. She knew 
that it needed a good many years to become proficient in playing 
any musical instrument. And especially the violin. 

In those days there was a great demand for musicians playing 
brass instruments. The Music Academy of Budapest offered free 
courses of instruction for them. The announcement promised to 
teach anybody within three years to play the trumpet or the 
French horn. Pupils who had their own instruments didn’t have 
to pay a cent. 

Aunt Emma sold her sewing machine and bought me a 
trumpet. Of course, we had a lot of trouble with the neighbours. 
The landlord declared that I could only practise in one particular 
room of our apartment. This was a small chamber right at the 
back of the place. I retired to this haven, opened the window and 
started my exercises, blowing heartily, if not very skilfully. 

It was a lovely summer evening. In the garden of the adjoining 
hotel the tables were laid for dinner. Distinguished people were 
sitting around them. The very first evening the hotel-keeper sent 
for his lawyer and asked him to get an injunction against the 
inhuman sounds that issued from my trumpet. But apparently 
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the lawyer took the attitude that it was impossible to get such 
an injunction as long as I practised not later than io p.m. 

This must have been the legal opinion given—nothing else 
could explain the extremely polite behaviour of the hotel- 
keeper. 

The next evening I had barely breathed into the mouth¬ 
piece of my trumpet when an immaculately dressed waiter 
appeared in our apartment. He bore a silver dish which held a 
beautiful roast duck. The hotelier sent it with his best wishes for 
the ‘young artist’; he wished me a very good appetite and asked 
me to eat instead of playing the trumpet. Luckily for us. Aunt 
Emma and the others were not at home. I am sure they would 
have refused the free dinner. 

After that whenever the family went to the theatre or visiting, 
Nandy and I stayed at home. Nandy could hardly wait until 
they had left and then shouted at me: 

‘Yani, blow your trumpetl’ 

The children of normal, ordinary families played the violin 
or the piano. I was trying to become a trumpeter. Why? I 
couldn’t really say. My fate seems to have been directed by 
mysterious hands. In any case, I left everything to Fate—even 
my friends seemed to become attached to me by some blind 
accident. 

In those days Julius Grossner was my best friend. We had 
been close companions for five years. I was ten when I met him. 
I was walking home from school and stumbled over a red- 
haired boy who was stretched on the pavement, collecting 
scattered coins from the dirty gutter. 

‘Can I help ?’ I asked. 

‘Don’t mind if you do,’ replied the red-haired boy. We spent 
almost half an hour on our stomachs. I found seventy-six fillers, 
which I handed over to him. 

‘Where do you live?’ he asked. I told him. He said he would 
walk me home. 

On the way we started to talk. The red-haired boy kept one 
hand in his pocket; he was playing with his money. I asked him 
where he had obtained such a fortune? 

*1 earn it myselfl’ he said proudly. 

Then he explained in great detail that in the house where he 
lived there was a pastrycook. Every night the pastrycook put 
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out a huge kettle of chocolate frosting into the courtyard, because 
as long as it was hot he could not finish his cakes. At this late 
hour the parents of the little red-haired boy were already asleep. 
But he slipped into their bedroom, picked up the water-jug from 
the washstand and stole down to the courtyard. In the dark he 
started walking up and down past the big kettle, and when no 
one could see him he quickly dipped the jug into the hot choco¬ 
late. . . . And now came the business side of the exploit. The 
children of the neighbourhood awaited the red-haired boy every 
night with the ill-gotten chocolate. They wouldn’t go to sleep 
until he came. 

When he told me all this, my new friend produced a tiny cup 
from a pocket. 

‘This one, filled to the brim, costs three fillers,' he explained. 
‘Two cups—five fillers.’ Then he pulled out a tin spoon. ‘One 
spoon—one filler. There are children who aren’t so well off,’ 
he added in explanation. 

He told me proudly that though his ‘business’ had only been 
operating for three weeks, he had already saved up twelve 
crowns. (There were a hundred fillers to the crown.) He intended 
to continue until he had amassed a hundred crowns. After that 
he would manufacture the chocolate himself—and make a for¬ 
tune. I explained to him that there was not much sense in making 
chocolate himself, for, whatever his calculations, he could not 
make as much profit as he did now when he simply stole the 
finished product. But he refused to see my point. 

My new friend accompanied me to my doorstep. There he 
said a warm goodbye, grinning at me fondly and repeating with 
a curious emphasis: 

‘Until we meet again!’ 

In the evening I had hardly fallen asleep when Aunt Emma 
woke me up again. 

‘Yani, there’s a boy here who wants you, ... He says he has 
brought you some chocolate. . . 

The whole family got up, and we all enjoyed the excellent 
liquid chocolate. Aunt Emma toasted some bread, we spread it 
with butter, and we had a royal meal. Julius Grossner, the red¬ 
headed boy, joined us happily. 

While we had our feast, the pastrycook had gone to the police 
and entered a complaint ‘against person or persons unknown’ 
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who had for weeks robbed him of his chocolate frosting. We 
lived a long way from the pastry shop, yet in spite of this the two 
detectives, detailed for the investigation, had only to follow the 
trail of dripping chocolate to get to us. They pursued the ‘clue’ 
right up to our dining table, in the middle of which there still 
stood the empty jug. Caught red-handed, with the corpus delicti in 
undeniable evidence, they faced us sternly. 

‘You’ll be prosecuted for receiving stolen goods,’ one of them 
said. 

Aunt Emma laughed at him. 

‘Aren’t you ashamed of yourself? . . . To turn a childish 
prank into a criminal affair I Have you no children of your 
own?’ 

*1 have,’ smiled one of the detectives. ‘They are such little 
devils that I’m all for the severity of the law. . . .’ 

The other detective said nothing. He was sitting at the table, 
drinking the tasty chocolate and taking big bites of the buttered 
toast. 

There was nothing in the world Aunt Emma couldn’t deal 
with, no difficulty she couldn’t solve 1 

Julius Grossner, the adventurous red-haired boy, remained 
my friend. We were together every day. There were a few other 
boys who joined us. We got used to staying out late; by the time 
we were seventeen or eighteen, it happened quite frequently that 
we finished off a somewhat exhausting night at the Turkish baths 
in the mornings. Our ‘orgies’ were always carefully planned. 
They were both cheap and prudent. We met at six o’clock in the 
evening and betook ourselves to the Corso, the fashionable 
promenade along the Danube. There we started to walk up and 
down, looking at the girls. Only, we looked at them—they paid 
little attention to us. We were too young to be noticed by women. 
At eight o’clock in the evening we went to ‘Uncle’ Neuman’s, 
who had a combined grocery, bakery and delicatessen business. 
‘Unde’ Neuman made up a box-dinner for each of us. Usually it 
consisted of half a fried chicken, a huge slice of bread, a cucum¬ 
ber and a piece of cake. ‘Unde’ Neuman’s wares were extremely 
tasteful and, even more important, very cheap indeed. 

With our paper-bags in our hand, we got on top of the o mnib us. 
This was a horse-drawn street-car, and it proceeded at such a 
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slow pace that for twelve fillers one could travel for hours. A 
narrow, winding staircase led to the top of the double-decker. 
We climbed it and sat down on top. 

The route of the omnibus was along the great boulevard. 
We started on our dinner. First the chicken, gnawing the meat 
off the bones; the bones we used to throw at the pedestrians. 
When we ran out of bones, we used cheese-rind for ammunition. 
Such were our amusements—and at the same time we were 
surprised that women did not take us seriously I 

It was ten o’clock in the evening by the time we got to the 
Town Park. We loved the lake in the park, with its sad, unrippling, 
dark water. We hired a boat and rowed slowly, quietly, delight¬ 
ing in the snow-white swans that passed us in superior dignity. 
Enviously we watched the lovers who drifted by—and when we 
got close enough, we splashed them with water. 

After midnight we went to the Cafe Taral to play billiards. 

At home they were not worried about my staying out; they 
thought I was spending these nights at Paul Waldner’s. They 
knew of Paul only what I had told them. They knew that he was 
a good friend of mine and that his parents were very rich. 

This was the tale I spun. The truth, however, was that the 
Waldners were poor as church mice. Their home was at the 
bottom of a long, ill-paved courtyard. Two old, dried-out 
oleander trees stood outside; this was the ‘porch*. 

I visited the place only once in my life. It was early in the day. 
An old lady in a wheel-chair occupied the ‘porch*. 

‘Good morning, madam,’ I said politely. ‘Is Paul at home?’ 

The old lady didn’t answer. She looked at me, but didn’t 
speak. I repeated my question, but again there was no reply. 

Paul appeared and explained that there was no use talking to 
his grandmother, for she couldn’t hear nor see me. ‘She is deaf 
and blind,’ he said, and added with a smile: ‘Guess how old she 
is!’ 

‘A hundred,’ I said as a joke. 

*A hundred and seven!’ shouted Paul. 

In the meantime it had started to rain. Paul’s mother shouted 
from the kitchen: ‘Paul, push Grandma in! Can’t you see, it’s 
raining?’ 

Grandma was treated like an inanimate object. In good 
weather she was put out; in rain she was brought inside, 
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It was easier for Paul to stay out at night than for me. He didn’t 
even have to tell a lie about spending the night at one of his 
friend’s. 

Paul usually went home at dawn. He undressed on the ‘porch/ 
slipped in and went quietly to bed. If his mother happened to 
wake up, he could always say that he was in Grandma’s room, to 
see whether she needed anything. 

Once as he was returning from our revels, his mother asked 
sleepily: 

‘What is it? . . . What are you doing, Paul?’ 

‘Nothing/ my friend replied calmly. ‘Poor Grandma started 
to cough, so I went out and gave her some water. . . / 

At this moment his mother jumped from bed and roused the 
whole house. Within a few minutes the family was up—and all 
the neighbouring apartments came to life. Everybody rushed 
around wildly, wailing, shouting and asking questions. 

As Fate would have it, the matriarch had died at eight o’clock 
the previous evening. Death was confirmed not only by the 
family doctor, but the coroner, who was called out officially. 
Paul, of course, had no idea of this as he had left home early in 
the afternoon. 

People flocked to Paul’s home from the neighbouring houses. 
A huge crowd gathered. People told each other in susperstitious 
wonder that a hundred-and-seven-year-old grandmother had 
suddenly started to cough and drink water—after she had died. 
The house was crowded with reporters and photographers. 

Another friend of mine was Charlie Trauber, Charlie’s parents 
were really rich. Old Trauber hardly knew what to do with his 
money. Charlie, on the other hand, had no such problems. At 
the age of eighteen he already played cards, frequented the race¬ 
course and bought jewellery for various lovely but frail ladies. 
His father was, of course, convinced that it was I who led him 
on to evil paths; later, when Charlie borrowed money from 
usurers and signed his father’s name to the notes, Papa Trauber 
forbade him to have anything to do with me. 

Charlie stayed away from the Danube Corso; he no longer 
walked with me in the evenings. He was afraid that his father 
might see him with me. We seldom met, and even then we kept 
to dark side streets. 
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Charlie’s parents spent the week-ends at their country estate. 
But they couldn’t persuade Charlie, whatever promises or bribes 
they employed, to join them . . . the week-ends he spent with 
me. He could do it without any danger. Every time Charlie’s 
parents went away for the week-end they made their son swear 
a solemn oath that he would not meet me. 

It happened one hot Saturday night in summer, Charlie was in 
love with a small, plump, blonde artiste. The little blonde was a 
member of a ladies’ orchestra which appeared nightly at the Caf6 
Pilate. There we sat, enjoying the music. . . , The orchestra had 
two bass players. One of them was the little blonde. Whenever 
the orchestra had an interval, the fair bass player joined us at our 
table. 

After the third double brandy, the little blonde declared that 
she just remembered an important fact. It was her birthday. 

‘We must celebrate it!’ cried Charlie happily. ‘You’re my 
guests. . . . I’ll cook for you a supper-breakfest the like of 
which you’ve never eaten in your life! ... I have about twenty- 
five eggs at home. I’m going to make a cheese omelet, my 
speciality. . . / 

The huge clock under the big mirror showed only z a.m. 
The lady bass player could not leave the caf£ before three o’clock. 
Charlie gave me his latchkey and asked me to go to an all-night 
market and buy two bottles of good wine, some bread, cucum¬ 
bers, and a big water-melon. He added that if I shouldn’t be able 
to get an iced melon it didn’t matter. I should put it under the 
cold-water tap of the bath-tub. But he insisted that I should not 
forget the melon, for the little blonde adored water-melon. 

I went to the market. It was the hottest night in Budapest in 
anybody’s memory. Naturally, I didn’t find any iced water-melon 
in the market—so I bought an ordinary one. I was streaming 
with perspiration by the time I lugged the twenty-pound melon 
and the rest of the stuff to Charlie’s apartment, 

I opened the door. It was difficult to find the electric switch 
in the dark hall. I went straight to the bathroom. I felt envious 
of the melon. It could soon be cooled in the bath-tub. With 
sudden decision, I divested myself of my suit and my clinging, 
damp underwear. I started the shower and stepped under it, 
with the melon in my hand. Until Charlie and the little blonde 
arrived, we would both ,get cooled off—the melon and me. 
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As the cold water touched my hot body, I cried out in a mix¬ 
ture of pleasure and pain. I started to moan and wail. 

Opposite the bath-tub there was a small door set flushrwith the 
wall, which led into Charlie’s father’s bedroom. The door 
opened quietly. Charlie’s father appeared. He was wearing a long 
nightshirt and stared at me with sleep-sodden eyes. There I stood, 
stark-naked, holding a huge water-melon, face to face with the 
most menacing enemy in my life... . For long moments we stared 
at each other silently. Charlie’s father could find no words. 

At last he said, ‘Who are you looking for?’ 

I said, ‘Is Charlie at home, please ?’ 

The old man retired into his bedroom. Probably he was 
ashamed of his stupid question. ... I rushed into the street, 
having dressed hurriedly, and waited for Charlie and his lady. 
Charlie had brought some excellent caviar and ham from the 
caf£. We sat down in the little park opposite the house and made 
a fine meal of them—a real ‘birthday’ dinner. The little blonde 
was only sorry that she had to miss the water-melon. . . . 

In those happy days of the Emperor Francis Joseph men were 
much sought after in Budapest. Dancers were recruited almost 
by force for balls and patties. When Julius Grossner, Paul Wald- 
ner, Charlie Trauber and I went out, we never knew whether we 
would end up at a dance or a wedding, the dedication of some 
monument or a firemen’s ball. 

Thus we came once to Rakospalota, a suburb of Budapest. 
It was a small place and a kind of summer resort. We knew the 
Grand Restaurant, where various societies used to hold their 
picnics and parties. It was a lovely Sunday afternoon, and we 
thought there might be something going on at this popular 
spot. 

The restaurant was just off the railway tracks. The trains 
roared past the gate. Our guess turned out to be right. 

The music was playing. At the entrance ushers stood, proudly 
wearing their badges, collecting the tickets of the guests. 

There wasn’t any question about our going in or not. Julius 
Grossner started to dance even before we got to the gate. It was 
guarded by a tall usher in a dark blue suit and white tie. He wore 
a light blue band on his arm as a badge of his office. 

‘Tickets, please,’ said the tall guy. 
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‘We don’t need any,’ replied Grossner. ‘We’re dancers P 

‘What d’you mean you don’t need any ? This is a charity fete. 
You can’t get in without tickets,’ said the thin, tall young man. 

‘Listen,’ Charlie Trauber intervened. ‘You don’t seem to 
understand. We are dancersV 

Tf you’re dancers, go to the music-hall,’ the usher said, and 
signalled to his colleagues to come to his aid. 

Within a few moments we were surrounded by ushers. It 
seemed that there would be an ‘incident’. The dancers stopped 
because they didn’t want to be left out of a good, juicy brawl. 

The innkeeper rushed past us with big, foamy mugs of beer 
and advised the young people to use restraint and wise modera¬ 
tion. 

‘Be calm, gentlemen I ... Be calm! . . . Keep your tempers!’ 

The ushers took this advice. Seeing their vast numerical advant¬ 
age, they did not provoke a fight The ring around us became 
tighter and tighter, and in the end they simply pushed us through 
the gate. 

This wasn’t painful, but it was infinitely humiliating. We were 
ashamed to look at each other. Silently we started to walk dong 
the .railway line. Then we stopped and glanced back at the 
restaurant We considered what we could do. 

At this moment a man crossed the rails and wdked towards 
us. 

T saw, gentlemen,’ he said, ‘what happened to you just now. 
In my opinion, gentlemen, you cannot leave the matter done. 
You must receive satisfaction V 

Charlie Trauber, who was the most audacious among us, 
declared that he wasn’t easily frightened—but what the stranger 
suggested would be pure suicide. No sane man would face such 
odds! 

‘We’ll have the odds on our side,’ said the stranger, and intro¬ 
duced him self: ‘My name’s Madarasy, I am Chief Supervisor of 
the State Railway Workers. Do you see, gentlemen, those navvies 
working on the permanent way over there ? They’re my workers, 
all reliable men. As you see, they even work on Sundays. . . . 
There’re forty of them, all under my authority. I have only to 
say a word and those forty men will attack that whole gang of 
cut-throats with, their pick-axes and shovels. * ., Don’t be afraid, 
gentlemen. Go and obtain satisfaction for the insult you have 
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suffered. If you get in trouble, just shout my name — just shout 
“Madarasy!” and the forty navvies will be there in a jiffy P 

Charlie Trauber was burning with enthusiasm. 

‘After me, boys!’ he cried, and crossed the railway lines. We 
followed him. Charlie turned back and said to us: ‘I hope you all 
know your duty! I expect you to show real courageI s 

When he said this he was looking straight at me. Even if he 
hadn’t singled me out, we all would have known that he meant 
me. The boys knew that I loathed all brawls and fights. 

Those in the restaurant noticed that we were approaching. 
The men got up. Charlie called back once again: 

‘Boys! The first blow decides the batdel As soon as we get 
there, pick an opponent. ... You know what you have 
to do I’ 

Charlie followed his own advice. As soon as he got inside the 
gate, he blackened the tall guy’s eye. Within a few moments all 
the others were involved in the fight. 

I was struggling with an awful dilemma. I couldn’t wear the 
stigma of cowardice for the rest of my life. ... I looked around. 
I saw a thin, pale, weak-looking man. I picked him for my 
opponent and gave him a thorough hiding. The litde man was 
so surprised that he didn’t say a word, while I kept on roaring 
at the top of my voice: ‘Madarasy! . . . Madarasy!’ 

The navvies were nowhere. . . . The crowd of ushers and 
their allies rushed at us. Within a few minutes our clothes were 
in tatters. Charlie had lost one shoe and his shirt was hanging in 
shreds. They kicked us into the street—without using the gate. 

Limping, we stumbled along the railroad tracks. Now all four 
of us were screaming: ‘Madarasy!’ We kept it up without a 
pause. 

Across the tracks the workers went on with their job, undis¬ 
turbed. They seemed to know nothing about our plight. One 
even asked us why we were making all that racket. 

‘Where’s Mr. Madarasy?’ we roared in unison. 

‘Who?’ 

‘Mr. Madarasy . . . your boss!’ 

‘Our boss,’ said one of the workers proudly, ‘is His Imperial 
and Royal Majesty, Francis Joseph the First. . . . We’re all civil 
servants. . . / 

No one knew of any Madarasy. 
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At this moment the innkeeper’s wife rushed into the street. 
She was waving a dangerous-looking cleaver. She glanced 
around, saw us and began to run towards us. She jumped across 
the rails and kept on shouting: 

Til kill the wretchl Just let me get at him! Fll kill him! 5 

It was only now that I discovered the awful truth. The thin 
little man I had beaten up was the innkeeper's father-in-law, 
The old man was staying with his daughter and had known noth¬ 
ing of the whole business. 

The express train for Vienna slowed down near the spot where 
the track was being repaired. I jumped on the train and, clinging 
to the steps, I fled full of shame from the scene of our defeat. 

Next day I read in the newspapers that on Sunday afternoon 
burglars had entered the Restaurant Rakospalota and got away 
with the cash and the silver. Mr. Madarasy had incited the peace- 
loving and naive boys to start a hopeless fight—so that in the 
meantime his gang could rob the restaurant. He promised us help 
and left us in the lurch. 

As a young boy, I thought of Madarasy as a primitive 
gangster. ... It was only in later, more mature years that I 
realized his real qualities, when I saw that the dictators of our 
modern world followed his methods exactly. 

Julius Grossner, Charlie Trauber, Paul Waldner and myself 
were understanding, close friends, but we never missed an oppor¬ 
tunity to tease and needle each other a litde. We knew each other's 
weak points well and exploited them in our practical jokes. We 
teased Paul with his hundred-and-seven-year-old wonderful grand¬ 
mother who went on coughing even after she had died. Charlie 
had to listen again and again to the tale of the water-melon and 
his nudist nocturnal visitor. 

Julius Grossner also had his weak point We bought a cookery 
book and changed the recipes of all the cakes. Every one of them 
began: ‘Steal two jugs of melted chocolate *. .* 

As for me, they teased me with Aunt Emma, that she wasn’t 
my aunt, but my stepmother, How true a ‘stepmother 1 she was, 
might be illustrated by a litde incident. My brother Julius became 
tired of my coming home so very late every night and warned me 
that a boy of my age shouldn’t stay up till all hours. He con¬ 
fiscated my latchkey and said that if I wanted to get in I should 
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ring the front-door bell or knock. He wanted to know when I 
came home. 

Aunt Emma wanted to avoid any clash between me and 
Julius. When I left the apartment, she came after me in the hall 
and said quietly: 

*Yani, darling . . . come home in time. But if you happen to 
be late, don’t knock on the door. I’m going to put a piece of 
string through the spy-hole ... pull it once or twice. I’ll come and 
open the door for you. . . 

The other end of the string she tied to her own wrist. . . . 
She slept like a galley slave until I roused her at dawn. ... It 
wasn’t bad—for a stepmother 1 
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BANKER, COMEDIAN AND SOLDIER 




CHAPTER I 


o ne year before I left high school something almost miraculous 
happened to me. A well-known Budapest comic accepted one 
of my pieces. It was a funny song which I had sent him by post. 
He replied within twenty-four hours and said: ‘Dear sir,—I would 
be grateful if you called at the office of the theatre and collected 
the five crowns due for your song. . . .’ 

Aunt Emma and my family were greatly impressed by this. 
In spite of this, I knew that, whatever literary successes I achieved, 
I would be forced to take some office job after graduation. I felt 
that I had to forestall this in time, that I had to do something 
about it at once. 

I read in one of the Budapest papers how a young ensign of 
the Naval Academy, at Fiume (at that time this was Hungary’s 
naval base), having decided to become a journalist, put on his 
dress uniform and called on the Editor-in-chief of a daily new- 
paper. He saluted smardy and said: ‘Ensign Balia reporting, sir. 
I wish to become a newspaper man, sirP 

The Editor-in-chief liked the uninhibited ensign and gave him 
a job on the spot. I thought I could do just as well. Next day I 
went up to the Editor, stood smardy at attention and saluted. 

‘Eugene Gero reporting, sir. I wish to become a newspaper 
man, sirP 

The Editor-in-chief shook his head. 

‘I must say, young man, you seem to be all for originality! 
At last a new ideal . . . Have you finished school yet?’ 

I lied without hesitation that I had. 

‘And what reason have you for thinking that you could be a 
journalist?’ 

I told him that I had already written two songs. The Editor- 
in-chief declared that they did not need a lyric writer, because 
they did not usually sing in the office. 

The disappointment made me silent. The Editor became sorry. 
He asked me whether I could cover some police cases. 

‘Of course,’ I said. ‘It’s much easier to write a piece about 
some crime than to write lyrics. It doesn’t have to rhyme,’ 
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The Editor told his secretary to give me a temporary reporter’s 
pass. He instructed me to go to the Press Bureau of the Budapest 
police. There I was to go through the reports that had come in 
during the night. I was to pick the one that I found most interest¬ 
ing—it might be a fire, a murder or an accident, he didn’t care. 

1 was to make a note of the address, call on the scene and come 
back at midnight to the newspaper office to write my story. 
It had to be finished by 2 a.m. when the paper was put to 
bed. 

I rushed home to show Aunt Emma my Press pass. She 
refused to believe her eyes. 

I explained to her in detail what my assignment was. I had to go 
to the Press Bureau at police headquarters and sift the reports.... 
Then I had to cover the murder or fire and write my story before 

2 a.m. 

The pressmen at police headquarters, guffawed when they saw 
me. One of them whispered to the other: 

‘Look, this boy has brought his mother along 1’ 

Needless to say, when I told Aunt Emma that I might have to 
cover a murder or a fire, she insisted on accompanying me. 

My career as a journalist ended with the letter which I received 
the following morning. It was written by the Editor-in-chief and 
was much to the point: 

Dear Mr. Gero, —We regret to inform you that we are 

dismissing both you and your esteemed mother from the staff 

of our newspaper. . .. 

At the age of eighteen, having graduated from high school, I 
stopped shaving and decided to grow a beard. I did this partly 
because I wanted to follow the family tradition—my brother 
Julius and my late father both had beards. 

I had entered upon the career of literature. I was gag-writer 
for a well-known Budapest comic; I had even written lyrics for 
one of his songs. Every night I went to the vaudeville theatre 
and indulged my vanity by listening to my lines. Of course, I 
had a free pass. The manager gave the ushers a general order to 
admit Mr. Eugene Gero without a ticket. 'That’s the boy with the 
blond beard.’ Now, ‘beard’ in Hungarian is s^akall and ‘blond’ 
is s%oke. So I became Szoke Szakall—which I later Americanized 
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into S. Z. Sakall. That how’s the whole theatre knew me: they 
had no idea of my real name, Eugene Gero. 

Once a music publisher called the theatre and asked them who 
wrote the lyric for their newest song. He wanted to publish it and 
didn’t know whom to credit with the words. Only the janitor 
happened to be in the office. He replied calmly that my name was 
Szoke Szakall. 

The song was published. The windows of the music shops 
displayed it everywhere. And people hooted with laughter. 

‘Stroke Szakall . .. Blond Beard ... Is that a name ?* 

Happily I rushed home with the copies. Aunt Emma was 
terribly pleased. She almost burst into tears. She was deeply 
touched by my consideration for the family. She praised me 
because I had chosen a pen-name under which to write and spared 
the good name of the clan; also, that I was so considerate of my 
sisters, who were now old enough to get married. 

She also declared that she would speak to Uncle Philip; he 
would help me to get a job in a bank. With marriageable daughters 
in the house, one had to be careful of the family’s reputation. 
The sons of good middle-class families were bank clerks and not 
writers. 

Uncle Philip was the kind of relative who was always glad to 
do somebody a favour. He got me a job in a bank. 

In the bank I had to toil from nine in the morning until six 
in the evening for twenty crowns a month—just because my 
sisters were growing up and couldn’t get married unless I had a 
respectable job 1 

My boss at the bank was Mr. Fekete. I discovered soon enough 
that my mere existence irritated him considerably. If I opened 
my mouth he became nervous; a single glance at me was enough 
to make him jittery. I couldn’t understand why. At first I didn’t 
pay much attention to this. I considered my job as merely temp¬ 
orary. But later I examined my sad position carefully. Who could 
tell how long I would have to sit in the bank? Who could say 
when my sisters were going to get married? 

I decided that I had to make friends with Mr. Fekete. The 
trouble was that it took two to make friends. For the time being 
it seemed that Mr. Fekete did not favour my friendship. 

By the time I had entered the bank, I had certain experiences 
behind me. I knew a number of actors and actresses; I had been 
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backstage, I had visited the Press Bureau at police headquarters 
and had even held a temporary Press pass. No wonder I wasn’t 
too enthusiastic about the bank. If only they had paid me decently! 
But for twenty crowns a month I had to endure the company 
of Mr. Fekete and the others all day! 

One afternoon I read in the paper that Mr. Joseph Lantos, tie 
‘gentlemen’s tailor’, was looking for a clerk, and offering sixty 
crowns a month starting salary. Sixty crowns, I thought: three 
times as much as I made now, and it was only a ‘starting salary’. 
It would probably mean a raise pretty soon. It was worth looking 
into. 

The big tailoring shop of Lantos was only about three blocks 
from the bank. I decided to drop in and make some inquiries. 

Mr. Joseph Lantos was the tailor of the aristocracy. He looked 
like a Secretary of State himself. 

‘You came in answer to our advertisement?’ he asked without 
any preliminaries. 

‘Yes, Mr. Lantos,’ I replied. 

‘Which was your last position?’ 

I named the bank. 

‘Ah, yes. That’s why your face was familiar. You know the 
salary? Sixty crowns. When could you start?’ 

‘Whenever it suits you.’ 

‘Would you like to start right now?’ 

My only thought was that sixty was three times twenty. So I 
said ‘Yes.’ 

Lantos took me into the office and introduced me to his 
book-keeper. The book-keeper looked at me and said: 

*Well, we’ll see.. . .’ 

I didn’t know what he meant, but it didn’t sound very friendly. 
Lantos, however, took a gold chain from his pocket. It had the 
safe key dangling from its end. He opened the big safe and 
collected sixty crowns from it. 

‘Here you are, Mr. Gero,’ he said. ‘We pay our employees in 
advance.’ Then he added proudly: ‘We are a limi ted stock 
company.’ 

Then he said goodbye. He was going to play cards at the 
Gentlemen’s Club, 

‘This is your desk,’ said the book-keeper. ‘This is where your 
pttdecessor sat. He was an untidy, impossible creature. His work 
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wasn’t worth anything I All the time he was thinking about the 
cinematograph and similar idiocies!’ 

I didn’t say a word. I only thought: ‘You won’t have much 
pleasure in my work, either. . . .’ 

The janitor came in and asked the book-keeper whether he 
should bring him something to eat. The book-keeper gathered a 
few fillers from his pockets and gave them to the janitor. 

‘If you want anything, Ede can bring it at the same time.’ 

I asked Ede to fetch me salami for ten fillers, and two rolls. 

‘No salami!’ said the book-keeper firmly. ‘Bring Mr. Gero the 
same as you get for me: an apple and a slice of bread. Whoever 
heard of eating salami in the middle of the afternoon?’ 

The janitor left and I started to work. 

‘Why can’t you sit up straight?’ asked the book-keeper. 
‘Aren’t you ashamed of yourself—such a young man! A fine 
figure you’ll make by the time you’re my age! I’m sixty-four— 
look at my back, how straight it is. . . . But I’m taking care of 
myself. ... I never forget the maxim: “Chest out, stomach in 
. . . shoulders set well back I” ... I hope you won’t mind if I keep 
on reminding you of the right posture ?’ 

Ede arrived with the apples. When the book-keeper saw me 
taking out my pocket-knife and starting to peel the apple, he 
clapped his hands together in despair. 

‘Put away that knife before I strike it from your hand. . . . 
The best part of the apple is its skin.... That’s where the proteins 
and the iron are and all the things your body needs. Look. . . . 
This is the way to eat an apple!’ 

He showed me, too. He opened his ugly big mouth. . . . He 
buried his big yellowish teeth in die apple. . . . He made such a 
noise chewing that he almost deafened me. 

When he had finished, he climbed his high stool and lost 
himself in his ledger. 

I slipped sofdy from the office. I gave the sixty crowns to Ede 
and asked him to return them to Mr. Lantos. 

I went back to the bank. I sat down at my desk and ... I was 
happy. Very happy. I hoped that my happiness would last. . . , 

In most European banks there are employees whose functions 
and spheres of activity are somewhat difficult to define. They 
are called bank messengers and always wear a special, uniform. 
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(In England, for instance, they wear top hats.) They are trusted 
and well-tried men. They do the cleaning, they fill the ink-wells 
and they teach the young clerks manners and traditions. All the 
newcomers learn from them the various secrets of banking. 

Our bank messenger was called Janos. He was a fat man 
full of goodwill. He became my best friend in the bank. In the 
mornings we went together to the various clearing-houses. 
Whole fortunes were entrusted to our care. Janos had a huge 
satchel hanging around his neck. It held the money we had to 
deposit. I carried the key. 

Janos and I ate our second breakfast at ten, stopping on our 
way to the various banks while we carried those fortunes in the 
satchel. 

Near the bank there was a place—something halfway between 
a delicatessen and a butcher’s shop. The bank messengers and the 
clerks who accompanied them with the magic keys stood around 
the counter and consumed their elevenses standing. 

There were two people serving in the small delicatessen: 
Mr. Kovacs, the proprietor, and Ossyp, his assistant. Ossyp was 
a kind-hearted Bohemian creature. He adored music and the 
theatre. He loved going to the races, he loved playing cards— 
any form of gambling. He loved everything and everybody. 

In the bank my desk was placed in a spot from which I could 
look into the street. The windows were covered with posters 
advertising the great State Lottery, which was a legal institution 
in Hungary, ‘try your luck l’ the posters screamed. 

One day I sat at my desk, staring into the street. I watched the 
people, trying to guess as they read the posters which of them 
would enter and which of them would pass on. Ossyp stopped 
outside. He noticed me and came in. I told him not to worry— 
I would pick a winning number for him. He trusted me and he 
was not disappointed in the end. The ticket that I had chosen 
for him won five hundred crowns at the next drawing. I collected 
the money and took it to him personally in the butcher’s shop. 

This gained Ossyp’s eternal friendship for me. He over¬ 
whelmed me with kindness and affection. He became so closely 
attached to me that he noticed how sad and dejected I was; 
that some secret sorrow gnawed at my heart. 

He asked me one day whether I had any trouble with my boss. 
I didn’t answer. He whispered to me confidentially to drop in 
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one afternoon when there was little to do in the shop. He begged 
me to listen to his advice, for he knew very well how to deal with 
bosses. I believed him because I had seen myself how kindly 
and nicely his own boss treated him. I wished Mr. Fekete had 
been half as nice to mel 

The same afternoon I called on Ossyp. 

‘Listen, Mr. Gero, 9 said Ossyp. ‘Practice has taught me that a 
clever employee can do with his boss as he pleases. Just keep 
silent, Mr. Gero, and watch 1 9 

I watched him as he produced a used stamp from a waistcoat 
pocket and placed it on the counter in front of his boss. Mr. 
Kovacs hooked on his spectacles and examined the stamp with 
great interest. 

‘This is a very rare stamp, 9 he said expertly. 

‘I brought it for you, boss, 9 Ossyp said. ‘A friend of mine gave 
it to me. 9 

‘No, no. I really couldn’t accept it—it’s a valuable stamp. 9 

Ossyp smiled. 

‘Just put it into your album, Mr. Kovacs. You mustn’t refuse 
it—it’s a lucky stamp. It will bring you luck, 9 

Mr. Kovacs smiled broadly and put the rare stamp away. Then 
he patted Ossyp’s shoulder. 

‘You are a funny boy! 9 

Ossyp winked at me. 

‘Well, you see, 9 he whispered, ‘this is how one should handle 
a boss. . . .’ 

‘It’s easy for you to talk, 9 1 said bitterly. ‘Your boss is a decent 
man. Mine has never told me yet that I was a funny boy. 9 

‘You have only yourself to blame for that. When I took this 
job, the very next day I knew already that Mr. Kovacs collected 
stamps. Every month I spend a crown or two and buy him some 
"rarity 99 . That’s all my investment in our great friendship. . . . 
How long have you been at the bank? 9 

‘Three months. 9 

T bet you anything that you still don’t know what your boss’s 
hobby is—what he loves. ...’ 

‘How should I know? He loves his daughter, he loves his 
second wife and he—hates mV 

‘Hasn’t he any hobby at all ?’ 

*Oh, yes. He is mad about music. 9 
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‘There you are. Perhaps that could give you a lead. Are you 
sure he is fond of music ?’ 

‘Quite sure. Every Thursday there’s a musical evening at his 
home. 3 

‘Who makes the music? 3 

T don’t know. They play string quartets, whatever that may 
be.’ 

‘So what? You’ll play a string quartet, too ... 1’ 

‘How the devil could I? I don’t play any instrument.’ 

‘Whether you can or can’t isn’t important for the time being.’ 

Ossyp bent down and took a black waterproof case from under 
the counter. It contained a violin. 

‘Take this with you, in any case,’ Ossyp said. ‘Let your boss 
see that you have a violin. If he’s such a lover of music this 
alone will impress him. I’m sure he’ll ask you whether you play 
or not. . . . Then we’ll see how things work out.’ 

I went back to the bank with the violin, I put it in the locker- 
room next to Mr. Fekete’s coat. But he didn’t say a word about 
it. 

Next day I returned the violin and told Ossyp that his theory 
had proved a failure. 

Ossyp smiled. 

‘Don’t worry, Mr. Gero. You’ll see. Everything will work out 
fine. And sooner than you think.’ 

I started back to the bank again. But Ossyp was really sorry for 
me. He went into a telephone booth and called up the bank. 
He told the secretary that it was Toscanini speaking. Mr. Fekete 
rushed to the phone—he almost broke his leg in his hurry. His 
happiness was only topped by his curiosity. He wondered what 
the world-famous conductor could possibly want from him. Of 
course he had read in the papers that the maestro had arrived and 
was going to conduct the Philharmonic Orchestra—but he was 
certainly not prepared for a telephone call from the great man. 
It was more than peculiar—but then, where music was concerned, 
Mr. Fekete lost all critical faculties and his enthusiasm blinded 
him to the improbability of such a happening. 

The ‘great Toscanini’ had a small favour to ask. He told Mr, 
Fekete that it was a simple matter. Would the bank manager per¬ 
mit Mr. Gero to leave an hour earlier that night so that the young 
man could participate in the rehearsal of the orchestra ? ‘Toscanini’ 
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added that one of his first violins had fallen ill and Mr. Gero was 
the only man in the whole city who could help him out of his 
predicament. 

Mr. Fekete assured the great artist that he was only too glad 
to be of service—but he was afraid that there must be some 
mistake. He had two Geros in his employ—one in the main 
office, the other in the branch office at Old Buda. ‘This Gero who 
works at the head office doesn’t look as if he could play the 
violin. . . . I’m sure, Maestro, you ate thinking of Gero at our 
Old Buda branch.’ 

‘There is no mistake at all,’ Ossyp interrupted. ‘I mean Eugene 
Gero—the one who is in charge of the lottery ticket department 
at your head office,’ 

Crushed, Mr. Fekete apologized and promised that he would at 
once give the necessary instructions. He was so deeply moved 
by the honour of the call that he didn’t consider for a moment 
the possibility of a hoax. Ossyp’s Russian accent he took for an 
Italian speaking Hungarian. He didn’t stop to think that Tos¬ 
canini knew no Hungarian at all! 

By the time I had returned to the bank, the book-keeper was 
frantic. He told me that the chief had asked no less than five times 
for me. 

I went into Mr. Fekete’s private office. He smiled at me. I had 
been in the bank three months, and this was the first time I had 
seen him smile—at least at me. 

‘What are you doing to-morrow evening at nine?’ he asked 
kindly. 

‘Not a thing, Mr. Fekete. I’m wholly at your service.’ 

‘Come and have a cup of tea at my home I’ 

‘You . .. you mean it?’ „ 

‘Of course I do. Have you got a dress suit?’ 

‘That’s no problem, sir!’ I replied quickly. 

Mr, Fekete put his hand on my shoulder. 

‘And don’t forget to bring your violin!’ 

A long pause followed. I didn’t say a word. 

‘Is it all right, then?’ 

‘Yes, of course, Mr. Fekete.’ 

Then he said, smiling: 

‘Knock off work at five to-night and go to the rehearsal. Give 
my best regards to the Maestro!’ 
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I didn’t understand a word of all this, but I didn’t particularly 
mind. 

I rushed back to Ossyp. Of course, I had no idea of the whole 
Toscanini trick. But Ossyp took one look at my face and knew 
that his trick had worked. 

‘Well, Mr. Gero/ he grinned, ‘didn’t I tell you that every¬ 
thing would turn out well? And sooner than you expected I 
Wasn’t I right? 5 

‘You were right. But what’ll I do if they ask me to play the 
violin ?’ 

‘You’ll just have to think of some good excuse. , . . You 
mustn’t be so easily frightened. . . Here’s the violin. Now off 
with youl’ 

I put the violin under my arm and said goodbye. Ossyp wished 
me lots of luck. Then he hurried after me and took the bow from 
the violin case. 

‘You don’t need the bow/ he said with a smile. ‘You forgot it 
at home—and so you cannot play. Do you understand ?’ 

I said nothing. I just nodded silently, miserably. 
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Next evening Mr. Fekete and his family dined earlier than 
usual. The guests had not been invited for dinner—only for the 
usual Thursday concert, at which tea, coffee, soft drinks and 
sandwiches were served. 

Mr. Fekete was a fanatical lover of music. He knew little about 
it, but he loved it. And he attached great importance to the 
high standard of his Thursday concerts. He would never admit 
any professional, paid musician to his house—only amateurs and 
‘gentlemen’. He couldn’t possibly expose himself to the danger 
that his guests should whisper behind his back—about having 
seen the violinist in some night-club or the pianist in some caf<£. 
Mr. Fekete was extremely careful of his home’s reputation. He 
even controlled the quality of the sandwiches. Every time he 
warned his wife to use genuine Russian caviar for the appetizers, 
and not that inferior red stuff the Kalmars served. 

That momentous night Mr. Fekete and his family hurried with 
their dinner. The servants were also nervous and irritable. Every¬ 
thing had to be cleared away before the guests arrived. 

Suddenly the ’phone rang in the adjoining room. Mrs, Fekete 
got up and hurried to answer it. 

‘Hallo? Who is it? . . . Who? . . . Bama? ... I don’t know 
anybody called Bama. Oh, it’s you! . . . You . . . you unspeak¬ 
able cad! Have you gone mad?’ 

She lowered her voice. 

‘Wasn’t it enough that you followed me in the street all the 
way home—you even dare to ’phone! No, I am not Miss Fekete, 
I am Mrs. Fekete. I’m Mr. Fekete’s wife, not his daughter. Yes, 
his second wife, but what’s that got to do with you? ., . Listen, 
you . . . you impudent what’s-Ws-name. ... I haven’t time to 
argue with you. . . . My house is full of guests. .. . Car?tyou get 
it into your head ? What ? .. . J have no tim\ , . ♦ What’s that you’re 
saying? You want to come up here? Just try it.. , . I’ll tell my 
husband, and he will kick you out.’ 

It was just about this time that I arrived. I was dressed most 
elegantly and carried the violin nonchalantly under my atm. 
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The maid who opened the door—her name was Marika—seemed 
to be greatly surprised. She said: 

T think you’ve come at the wrong time, Mr. Gero. We have 
guests to-night.’ 

‘Don’t worry. I have come at the right time,’ I replied smugly. 
‘To-night I am a guest too.’ 

Marika clapped her hands in amazement. 

‘That’s ... that’s impossible! Mr. Fekete—he invited you?’ 

‘Why shouldn’t he invite me? What am I? An outcast?’ 

‘Well, but. . .’ Marika was still unconvinced. ‘Mr. Fekete is a 
rich banker—and you’re just a junior clerk!’ 

‘If he doesn’t like that, he can always make me his partner!’ 
I answered. 

‘Forgive me, Mr. Gero,’ the maid said, ‘but you know very 
well that bankers have no private relations with their clerks.. . .’ 

I became really angry now. 

‘Why are you reproaching me all the time because I am a bank 
clerk? What do you expect me to be in a bank? An admiral? 
My boss has a bank and I work there as a clerk. If my boss had 
a night-club, perhaps I would work as a strip-teaser. Are you 
satisfied ? ... Tell Mr. Fekete that I’ve arrived and leave the rest 
to mel’ 

Marika hurried into the dining-room. In the meantime I put 
down my violin on a table in the living-room, took a chair and 
waited. 

A litde later Mr, Fekete came in. His napkin was still tucked 
under his collar. He wasn’t very friendly; perhaps he didn’t like 
to be disturbed during his meal. 

‘Oh, so you’ve come, Mr. Gero?’ he asked with a wooden 
face; he was just making conversation. ‘Did you bring your 
violin?’ 

‘There it is.’ 

Mr. Fekete ignored this. 

‘The others will be here soon and then the quartet will be 
complete.* 

T can hardly wait,’ I said with a frozen smile. 

‘Tell me, Gero—do you play classical works, too?’ 

‘It’s all the same to me,’ I hedged. ‘Music for me is just like 
cards for you. It doesn’t matter, does it, whether you’re playing 
rummy or pinochle ?’ 
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‘That’s a silly comparison,’ he said angrily. 

‘Why?’ 

‘Because I can’t play cards at all.’ 

‘Then it’s an excellent comparison,’ I said sadly, too late to 
correct my slip of the tongue. 

‘All right, all right,’ Mr. Fekete said indifferently. ‘You only 
happened to arrive a little early. We haven’t finished our dinner 
yet.’ 

I thought I would risk a little joke and asked whether I couldn’t 
help? 

Mr. Fekete, however, didn’t understand the joke and was 
indignant. 

‘Thank you, we can manage without you.’ 

I felt sorry that I had tried that feeble joke. At this moment 
Mrs. Fekete came in, reproaching her husband for leaving the 
table—especially when they had to hurry with the dinner. 

‘Forgive me, darling,’ said Mr. Fekete. ‘But this is the first 
time Gero has visited our house, and I had to give him some 
instructions as to how he should behave. . . .’ 

‘That’s right,’ I said modestly. ‘This is my first visit to your 
home, Mr. Fekete. Forgive me if I take this opportunity to ask a 
little favour, but. . .’ 

‘What is it?’ asked the boss curtly. 

‘If you could possibly see your way to transfer me from the 
lottery ticket department to the foreign currency department.. .. 
It’s much more interesting and exciting for a young man. . . .* 

Mrs. Fekete looked at me in surprise. 

‘You don’t mean to settle this here and now?’ 

‘Why not ?’ I persisted. ‘There’s no chance for such things at 
the bank. . . .’ 

‘Listen, young man,’ Mr. Fekete interrupted me. ‘If you have 
any business to discuss with me, come into my private office.’ 

‘I have tried it often enough, sir,’ I replied. ‘But they won’t 
let me see you,’ 

‘Don’t talk such nonsense!’ he protested. ‘Anybody can get in 
to see me.’ 

T know. But whenever I tried, they always told me I couldn’t 
because Miss Popelka was with you.’ 

‘And who is Miss Popelka?’ asked Mrs. Fekete with sudden 
and not entirely unfounded suspicion. 
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‘That’s my new secretary,’ replied Mr. Fekete, annoyed. 

‘Is she always in your private office?’ 

Mr. Fekete didn’t reply. He turned towards the dining-room, 
but suddenly he swung back and took me aside. His fingers were 
like steel, digging into my arm. 

‘Gero,’ he said in a low voice that was full of quiet venom, 
‘if I didn’t need you badly for the string quartet to-night, I’d 
kick you out on the spot!’ 

Then he marched from the room. We were alone—young Mrs. 
Fekete and myself, I knew that I had committed a bad mistake. 
I felt deeply ashamed. I would have liked to mend matters. I 
smiled at the very pretty Mrs. Fekete and sighed: 

‘I seem to be unlucky to-day, Mrs. Fekete. . . . Whatever I 
do turns out to be wrong.’ 

She didn’t answer. I went on fumbling: 

‘I don’t find that Miss Popelka at all attractive. People at the 
bank say that she’s lovely. But why do they say it? They want to 
flatter Mr. Fekete.’ 

Mrs. Fekete said angrily: 

‘Stop this idiotic talk!... I’m not interested in such matters!’ 

But I couldn’t stop now. Like a gambler, I was throwing good 
money after bad. Perhaps I could explain away my stupidity, I 
thought. 

‘Madame,’ I said, ‘people are evil. They love to gossip. Maybe 
Mr. Fekete is quite innocent in the matter. Maybe he really dictates 
letters to Miss Popelka. Who knows what’s going on in a private 
office behind locked doors ?’ 

Mrs. Fekete couldn’t stand it any longer. She went back to the 
dining-room. 

I was left alone, meditating. I decided that Ossyp must be the 
stupidest man in the world. He wanted to help me. Instead of 
which, he’d only made matters worse. He insisted that I should 
get into the good graces of Mr. Fekete. Then he would get fond 
of me and everything was going to be all right. Well, both Mr. 
and Mrs. Fekete must be very fond of me by this time! Veryl 

In the meantime, Marika must have checked on my claim that 
I was an invited guest. But she looked as if she could still not 
resign herself to die fact that it was true. 

‘I didn’t even know that Mr. Gero played the violin,’ she said. 

‘I didn’t know either,’ I smiled. ‘Who said that I did?’ 
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‘They were talking about it in the dining-room . . . that Mr. 
Gero and three other gentlemen were going to give a concert 
to-night. . . .’ 

‘Marika, I can tell you confidentially. Only those three other 
gentlemen are going to give a concert. . . .’ 

‘And you?’ 

‘Unfortunately, I left my bow at home.’ 

‘Well, why don’t you go and fetch it?’ suggested Marika. 
‘There’s plenty of time. You can’t play without a bow.’ 

‘And do you think that with a bow I can? Marika, my sweet, 
even if I had as many bows as there are stars in the sky, I still 
couldn’t play.’ 

Marika was surprised. 

‘You cannot play the violin at all?’ 

‘I can play many things—but not the violin.’ 

‘I... I can’t believe it.’ 

‘I couldn’t believe it either—but I tried and it didn’t work!’ 

Marika, a kind-hearted girl, warned me that I’d better go home, 
for this must end badly. I assured her that it would be all right. 
I would simply ask the other three musicians to let me sit in their 
quartet and ignore the fact that I couldn’t play the violin. 
I would take up such a position in the quartet that no one else 
could notice it. . .. And I still had that trick about the forgotten 
bow in reserve 1 

In the meantime, one of the musicians arrived. He was Mr. 
Gero of Old Buda. I also discovered that this was his first visit 
to the Feketes’ home. He looked so timid with his violin that I 
almost pitied him. Marika led him into the living-room. 

*My name’s Gero,’ he said. 

‘So is mine,’ I replied. 

‘You’re Gero, too?’ he said, surprised. ‘Perhaps we are re¬ 
lated,’ he added with a broad smile. 

‘I hardly think so,’ I replied. *1 have no relatives. My family 
became extinct in the sixteenth century.’ 

This fellow behaved so humbly that I felt suspicious, Gero of 
Old Buda confessed that he couldn’t play the violin. He, too, had 
wanted to win Mr. Fekete’s favour. He begged me not to unmask 
him. 

I became furious. I had every reason to be. If two out of four 
musicians couldn’t play—that was a bit too much! 
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Mr. Gero of Old Buda began to plead with me. 

‘It’s easy for you—you’re quite close to the boss. But I’m 
working out at that branch in Old Buda. I only want the boss to 
have a good look at me.’ 

‘I’m not jealous,’ I said. ‘I don’t care even if the boss looks at 
you through a microscope. I am only curious what you’re going 
to do when Mr. Fekete tells you to play the violin.’ 

‘It will be all right . . . the concert won’t start before nine 
o’clock.. . .’ 

‘And what are you going to do after nine o’clock ?’ I demanded. 

‘They’re going to ’phone me exactly at nine. It wiE be an 
emergency call—saying that my mother has faUen iU and I must 
go home at once.’ 

I didn’t know what to answer. I only said: ‘It’s better than the 
bowl’ Certainly it was a better trick than mine. It showed that 
Mr. Gero of Old Buda had more brains than Ossyp. But, of 
course, I couldn’t show him how impressed I was by his 
trick. 

‘My dear Mr. Gero,’ I said firmly, ‘this is the greatest impud¬ 
ence I have ever encountered. You arrive here with a violin Eke 
a Shakespeare—and in the end it turns out that you can’t even 
play itl And what’s even worse, you invent a sudden illness for 
your dear mother! I couldn’t do such a thing—no, not for a 
milHonl Whether you can or can’t play the violin is none of my 
business.... You’E be certainly lucky if they don’t discover your 
trick.. . 

Mr. Gero of Old Buda laughed heartily. 

‘My dear coUeague, don’t you worry—they won’t. It’s a very 
well-prepared trick. I’m not such an idiot as Mr. Fcher was.’ 

‘Who’s Mr. Feher?’ 

‘A former coUeague of ours. He, too, Eed that he could play 
the violin. When it came to the test, he used the old stupid trick 
that he had forgotten his bowl’ 

I grew pale and coHapsed in a chair. Mr. Gero of Old Buda 
almost burst with laughter. He bragged that such a disaster could 
never happen to him. He was much more cautious. Lest Mr. 
Fekete thought that he had no intention of playing the violin, 
he had brought two bows with him. 

By this excessive caution the wretch had destroyed all chances 
that I should emerge unscathed from my terrible situation. 
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In the meantime the Feketes had almost finished dinn er- only 
dessert remained to be eaten. We two were invited into the 
dining-room to have some fruit with them. A new guest arrived; 
he was the secret fiance of Yolanda, Mr. Fekete’s daughter. She 
-was the child of his first marriage. The fiance, Pete Molnar, was 
very unpopular with Mr. Fekete. Several times he had been for¬ 
bidden the house because Mr. Fekete disapproved of him. He 
was a young engineer and made very little money; Mr. Fekete 
wanted his daughter to marry a man of substance. So their 
engagement had to be kept a secret from him. 

Young Mr. Molnar sent Marika to fetch Yolanda into the hall. 
He asked her whether her father had really agreed to his being 
invited. He didn’t want to risk being ordered out of the house 
again. But Yolanda reassured him. 

‘Don’t be such a coward, Peter. Just come in.’ 

‘I’m not a coward, darling,’ the young man said. ‘But you 
know your father’s aversion to me. . . .’ 

‘It isn’t you he dislikes—it’s your income. He’s afraid that you 
cannot keep a wife in decent comfort. . . .’ 

‘Why couldn’t I?’ smiled Molnar. ‘My income is about five 
hundred and fifty crowns a month....’ 

‘And Daddy will give us a five hundred crowns allowance... 

‘I’ve already included that,’ grinned Pete. 

‘Well, let’s not argue now,’ laughed Yolanda. ‘You can rest 
assured—Daddy has really agreed to your being invited. I told 
him that you are an excellent ’cellist. When he heard that, he 
asked me to invite you.’ 

‘And what if he discovers that I can’t play the ’cello ?’ 

*Oh, nothing. We’ll ask the other musicians to let you sit in 
and ignore that you cannot play....’ 

While they talked, Mr. Gero of Old Buda came out of the 
dining-room. He wanted to ask the maid whether there hadn’t 
been a ’phone call for him. Poor man, he was getting very 
nervous. He could hardly wait for the news that his mother was 
dying. 

Yolanda whispered to Peter: 

‘This gentleman plays one of the violins in the string quartet. 
We might as well tell him about our secret now and ask him to 
help us.’ 

She introduced the two men and left diem alone. Both my 
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namesake and Peter Molnar were terribly polite to each other, 
bowing and scraping. 

‘I’m very glad to meet you,’ said Molnar. 

‘No, no. The pleasure’s all mine,’ replied Mr. Gero of Old 
Buda. 

This went on for a while until young Molnar put his cards on 
the table. 

‘I’d like to ask you a small favour ... if you don’t mind. . . .’ 

‘Oh, I’ll be happy to serve you in any way,’ my namesake said. 
‘As you know, I’m playing the second violin in the string 
quartet. . . .’ 

‘Yes, yes. I know. . . .’ 

‘As it happens, I was about to ask you for a little favour.’ 

‘Just command me. . . . Anything I can do. . . .’ 

‘You see,’ confessed Mr. Gero of Old Buda, ‘I can’t play the 
violin.’ 

Peter Molnar stared at him. He was really angry. 

‘What do you mean? You can’t play the violin? Do you expect 
me to play in your place?’ 

‘Oh, no, no,’ protested Mr. Gero. ‘There won’t be any need 
for that. At nine o’clock exactly I’ll receive a ’phone call, asking 
me to come home immediately as my mother is ill. I only wanted 
to ask you—in case the ’phone call is delayed—to let me sit in 
the quartet and ignore that I can’t play. . . .’ 

‘Very well,’ said Molnar coldly. ‘But I warn you—if the concert 
is a failure, it’ll be all your fault l’ 

When we finished the dessert in the dining-room, I was taken 
back to the living-room. Mr. Fekete told me to sit down and 
wait until the rest of the muscians arrived. He was so unfriendly 
to me that I felt almost glad I couldn’t play the violin. 

Marika rushed in and announced that Mr. Lorant had tele¬ 
phoned. He couldn’t come—he was in bed with a terrible cold, 
running a high temperature. At first we had no idea who this 
Mr. Lorant was. 

Later, as the Feketes started to argue about him, we dis¬ 
covered that he was the viola player. We all felt terribly relieved. 
I hadn’t the faintest idea what a ‘viola’ was, but I felt that it 
could be only to our advantage that Mr. Lorant had to stay home. 

The Feketes in the meanti m e started a long argument. Mrs. 
Fekete maintained that we should postpone the concert—for 
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there could be no quartet without a viola. My boss declared that 
a viola wasn’t an essential instrument in a string quartet. 

He shouted at me: 

‘You’re going to play without a viola—at my responsibility!’ 

‘Excuse me, sir,’ I said with dignity, ‘but you cannot take 
responsibility for our music. Music is our responsibility. As for 
me, if there isn’t a “voila” I won’t even touch my violin!’ 

My namesake from Old Buda and the other ‘musician’ looked 
at me gratefully. 

Our relief, however, was short-lived. Marika appeared again. 
Mr. Lorant had ’phoned a second time and promised that he 
would send a substitute. Again I hastened to declare that I 
refused to play with any substitute. 

Mr. Fekete lost his temper. 

‘You’d better go in there. The instruments and the parts are 
all there. You’d better rehearse a little.. ..’ 

In the meantime, Mr. Bama arrived. He wore a well-cut dinn er 
jacket and carried a bouquet of flowers. He was the man who 
had been running after Mrs. Fekete for weeks; it was he who had 
’phoned her and was told that if he dared to call he would be 
kicked out at once. 

But now the maid announced him and he presented his flowers 
with a smile to the hostess. Mrs. Fekete didn’t want to create a 
scandal in front of Marika, so she accepted the bouquet. A 
moment later Mr. Fekete came into the room, and this was an 
additional reason for Mrs. Fekete to keep quiet. After all, her 
husband was the jealous type and might cause trouble. ... So 
when Mr. Fekete jumped to the conclusion that this well-dressed 
gentleman was the substitute musician sent by Mr. Lorant, 
Mrs. Fekete did not disillusion him. At last the string quartet was 
complete. 

But Mr. Fekete seemed nervous and distressed. His wife began 
to question him. Fekete told her that the Chief of Police, who lived 
in the adjoining apartment, had written him a letter excusing 
himself from attending the musical evening. It seemed that his 
wife had a violent headache. 

‘Is that all ?’ asked Mrs. Fekete. ‘After all, we only invited them 
because we wanted to be polite... .’ 

‘You don’t understand. I don’t care either whether they’ll be 
here or not. But the Chief of Police asked us not to have any 
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music to-night because it could be heatd in his wife’s bedroom 
and she is unwell. . . 

‘Through the wall? They must be crazy!’ 

‘I don’t know about that. But I can’t pick a quarrel with the 
Chief of Police.’ 

‘On the other hand, these four gentlemen came here to make 
music. Do you want to upset them? They can hardly wait to 
start. . . . Those two Geros are so nervous ... it hurts me to 
look at them.’ 

‘I’ll ask Yolanda to tell them tactfully. It’s only for to-night.... 
Yes, Yolanda is the only one who can settle this delicately....’ 

In the meantime, Peter Molnar and Mr. Barna started to 
become friends. 

‘My dear Mr. Barna,’ said Peter, ‘I am a good judge of men. 
Let me tell you that among the four of us not one can play 
a note of music!’ 

‘That’s sad enough,’ ventured Mr. Barna. ‘If at least one of us 
could play, the others could just sit in and get away with it. . . 

‘Don’t worry, my friends,’ laughed Peter Molnar. ‘I have 
saved the honour of our quartet. We won’t have any trouble.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ 

Peter Molnar looked around to see whether he couldn’t be 
overheard; then he whispered into Barna’s ear: 

‘Listen carefully. The Chief of Police lives in the adjoining 
apartment. I wrote a letter in his name and asked the Feketes not 
to have any music to-night, because the Chief’s wife has a terrible 
headache.’ 

Mr. Barna was so moved that he embraced the young man. 

The long-expected ’phone call came at last. It was for Mr. 
Gero, announcing his mother’s grave illness. Marika rushed into 
the living-room and shouted excitedly: 

‘Mr. Gero! . . . Mr. Gero I’ 

‘There are two of them in the music-room,’ said Peter Molnar. 
‘Go and pick one for yourself.’ 

Marika went on wailing: 

‘Mr. Gero! .. . Mr. Gero!’ 

We both hurried into the living-room. 

‘What is it? Where’s the fire?’ I demanded. 

‘They just ’phoned,’ panted die maid. ‘Mr. Gero must go home 
at once—his mother is very ill.’. 
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I had a sudden, devilish idea. I started to wail and shout tha t 
I had to go home at once. 

‘Where’s my coat? Where’s my coat?l’ I demanded in a frenzy 
and tried to rush into the hall. 

But my namesake suddenly barred my way. 

‘It’s my mother who’s ill I’ he shouted. ‘That call was for me? 

‘Don’t talk such nonsense,’ I replied. ‘My mother was unwell 
this morning when I left. . . . Poor Mama I .... Where’s my 
coat?’ 

Again I wanted to rush away, but Gero of Old Buda wouldn’t 
let me. 

‘But, Mr. Gero,’ he pleaded, ‘I told you half an hour ago that 
my mother’s going to be sick. . . .’ 

‘Half an hour ago ? Is that something ? You weren’t bom yet 
when my mother was already ill. . ..’ 

Mr. Gero of Old Buda whispered into my ear pleadingly: 

‘Dear Mr. Gero . . . this is my trick 1’ 

‘It might be.your trick—but it’s my mother f’ 

He, too, tried to get to his coat, but now I barred his way. 
We started to wrestle in real earnest. 

The whole confusion was ended by Yolanda, who came into 
the room with her parents and told us with great sympathy that 
we mustn’t make music to-night because of the headache of the 
Police Chief’s wife. 

This was received in deep silence. The scoundrel from Old 
Buda gave up his struggling. We looked at each other without a 
word being spoken. 

‘Go home, Mr. Gero,’ I told my namesake. ‘Your dear mother 
is ill.’ 

But the rascal didn’t want to go home now. 

‘What are you talking about?’ he asked insolently. ‘My mother 
is an exceptionally healthy woman. . . .’ He looked around for 
some wood to touch. 

‘Stop arguing, gentlemen,’ said Yolanda. ‘It’s sad enough that 
our neighbours have spoiled our evening and we cannot enjoy 
your music.’ 

I pretended to have heard this for the first time. 

‘What’s happened? We cannot have music? Who says so?’ 

‘Haven’t you heard? I.just said that the Police Chief’s wife is 
ill and they’ve asked us not to have music to-night;’. : 
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Now I really got going. 

‘What do we care for the Police Chief’s wife?’ I demanded. 
‘If she’s ill, let him take her to the nearest precinct or the hos¬ 
pital. . . .’ 

I said this only to show them that I was sad and angry about 
missing the chance of playing to-night. 

In the meantime, the front door-bell kept on ringing. The guests 
were starting to arrive. And then Marika hurried in to announce 
the arrival of—the Chief of Police and his wife. 

All four of us rushed into the hall and fought to get at our 
coats. The game was up. . . . 

Next morning, when Aunt Emma woke me up as usual, I told 
her to let me sleep—I was no longer working at the bank. She 
cried out in surprise and sat down on the edge of my bed. I told 
her everything exactly as it had happened. 

‘We won’t leave it like this, Yani dear,’ she said. ‘Get dressed 
quickly. . . . We’ll go to the bank. I’ll go with you.’ 

‘Oh, no, I won’t. How can you suggest such a thing. Aunt 
Emma—that I should ever show my face there again?’ 

‘You don’t understand, Yani. This business has to be straight¬ 
ened out’ 

She helped me to get ready. We hurried to the bank. Aunt 
Emma told Mr. Fekete her opinion bluntly. She explained that a 
young man like myself simply couldn’t be fired. . . . That would 
give me a bad reputation—might ruin my whole future. . . . 
If I had stolen or embezzled money... then he could have sacked 
me. But to kick out somebody just because he couldn’t play the 
violin—whoever heard of such a thing? 

But in this case Aunt Emma couldn’t help. So she ran off to 
Unde Philip, who had got me the job and to whom Mr. Fekete 
was greatly obligated. It was Unde Philip’s money that had 
started his career as an independent banker. 

Unde Philip took a cab and drove over to see him. 

Mr. Fekete listened patiently to Unde Philip. Then he said 
quietly: 

*My dear Philip, you have always been kind to me. It pains me 
infinitdy to refuse your request. Why don’t you ask me to fetch 
the sun, the moon and all the stars from the sky for you? I’d be 
happy to do it.... Only don’t ask me to take back this Gero boy 1’ 
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A couple of days later Unde Philip sent a message to Aunt 
Emma. He advised me to go back to Fekete, apologize, and 
everything would be all right. 

Next morning when I arrived at the bank, Mr. Fekete was 
already in his office. I was a little late. I greeted him politdy, then I 
waited for him to speak. He said, with typical banker’s curtness: 

‘I hope you’ve become more serious in the meantime!’ 

There are people who never %row serious in a lifetime. This 
idiot expected me to grow up and become serious in a week! 

I somehow ‘forgot’ the apology. I sat down at my desk. Aunt 
Emma was right. Why should I apologize? Because I couldn’t 
play the violin? Then I ought to apologize because I couldn’t 
play the trumpet... nor would I ever learn to play it. I no longer 
had a trumpet. Aunt Emma had sold it and bought a second¬ 
hand sewing machine. 

At that time there was a shortage of coal in Budapest. The 
newspapers warned the public to economize on fuel. Mr. Fekete 
found dais a godsend. There was practically no heating in the 
office. The derks didn’t dare to say anything. Old Mr. Blau put 
on galoshes and never forgot the mittens which his grand¬ 
daughter had knitted for his birthday. I suffered a great deal from 
the cold. My desk was practically in the street and I had to endure 
all the draughts. 

Like every bank, ours also had a strong-room. This was 
illuminated by a single dectric bulb hanging on a long wire. 
I took the bulb, still attached to the wire, and hid it in my trousers 
pocket. It helped to warm my frozen limbs. 

Mr. Fekete was a restless man. He kept on running up and 
down, moving from one part of the office to another. Whenever 
he passed me, he stumbled over the wire. He didn’t say anything 
to me, but he asked old Blau whether he knew what those wires 
were, hanging out of Gero’s pocket? And why? 

Old Mr. Blau was in the midst of moving to a new house, so 
he didn’t go home for lunch. By eleven he was hungry. He 
sent Janos to the nearby restaurant for a goulash. Janos stumbled 
over the wire and measured his length with the steaming dish. 
All the lottery tickets were streaming with the red, peppery 
liquid. Even Mr. Fekete got his share of the gravy. 

He couldn’t stand it any longer. He jumped up and started to 
shout at me: 
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'You must be absolutely crazy I Here you sit the whole day 
long like a dog on a leash. ... I want to see what you're hiding 
from us. . . .* 

He came up to me and pulled the wires from my clothes. 
The hot bulb burned his hand. He was so startled that he dropped 
it. The bulb exploded with a terrific noise; it sounded like a 
cannon shot. Everybody was badly frightened. Old Mr. Blau 
fell from his high chair and collapsed in a faint. 

I was certain that this new incident would end my career at 
the bank—that within a few minutes I’d be kicked out. . . . But 
nothing happened. Mr. Fekete didn’t say a word. He sent for a 
glass of water and took an aspirin. 

I would never have thought that Uncle Philip was such an 
important manl 

I hardly need say that I broke off all relations with Ossyp. 
I sent back the violin and thanked him for the excellent advice 
he had bestowed upon me. 
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O ne day I was working at my desk and happened to look into 
the street. Suddenly a cold shiver ran down my spine. Desider 
Gyarfas stood outside the window. At that time Gyarfas was the 
most popular comedian in Budapest. I had written several funny 
songs for him, and some other material. He had ordered several 
new numbers some time ago, but I hadn’t had time yet to write 
them. 

I slipped down on my chair so that Gyarfas shouldn’t notice 
me. It would have been unpleasant if he had seen me. In the bank 
they knew nothing of my literary activities; while in the night life 
of Budapest they didn’t know that I was a bank clerk. 

The others noticed Gyarfas and became greatly excited. Within 
a few moments the news had spread through the bank that 
he was standing outside. 

Gyarfas turned towards the entrance, I became really fright¬ 
ened. He simply mustn’t see me! If my boss met Gyarfas and 
Gyarfas told him about my song-writing activities not even 
Uncle Philip could save my job.... I knew what people thought 
about such things. The employee of a distinguished private bank 
could not be, at the same time, a constant contributor to the 
programmes of vaudeville theatres. 

There was a large box of paper clips on my desk. I dropped it 
deliberately, then I sat down on the floor and started to pick them 
up. 

Gyarfas entered. He didn’t even notice Mr. Fekete, who came 
forward to meet him. He made straight for my desk. When he 
reached it he stopped; he was puzzled because he didn’t know 
where I had disappeared to. Then he bent down and dapped his 
hand in surprise. 

T knew you weren’t quite sane,’ he said, grinning. *But now 
I also see that you’re a certifiable lunatic. I am waiting for all the 
new numbers ... and you’re sitting here on the floor picking up 
fleas.’ 

Then he turned to my boss. 

‘Isn’t he the laziest fellow in the world? It’s no use begging 
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him—he always leaves my material to the very last moment. 
Of course, he doesn’t care that I have to learn all that stuff. . . .’ 

Mr. Fekete took the ‘eminent artist’ into his private room. 
Janos rushed to the nearest cafe for two coffees with whipped 
cream. The bank became like a disturbed ant-hill. My colleagues 
all watched me; they whispered to each other. No one knew what 
had happened. They suspected something—but there was noth¬ 
ing definite about it. They expected me to say something. But of 
course I kept silent. 

Mr. Fekete accompanied Gyarfas into the street. They spent a 
little time talking, then Gyarfas said goodbye and Mr. Fekete 
returned to his room. 

A few minutes later Janos called me. 

‘Mr. Gero, Mr. Fekete wishes to see you.’ 

Shaking a little, I went into the private sanctum. Mr. Fekete 
said in the most natural tone in the world: 

‘Mr. Gero, put aside all your current work and finish those 
numbers for Mr. Gyarfas... . But don’t let me down. I promised 
him faithfully that you’d do itl* 

I pondered the whole incident and came to the conclusion 
that it would be best for me to leave the bank. Though Mr. 
Fekete might be pleased and impressed by the fact that one of his 
clerks was on such friendly terms with a popular artist, he was 
bound to discover sooner or later that my two professions were 
incompatible. And when he did he would watch me even more 
critically than before; he would notice that I was usually sleepy 
during the day and sometimes, bending over my ledger, even took 
a cat-nap. How much better it would be not to wait until things 
came to a head, but resign with a noble and elegant gesture. . .. 

That’s what I did. Mr. Fekete was surprised. He advised me not 
to be too hasty, to sleep on my decision before acting. For his 
part, he did not think it at all incompatible that a serious bank 
clerk should also be engaged in literary pursuits. 

This unexpected response made me incredibly proud. I didn’t 
try to discover why he behaved in this way—whether it was 
because of Gyarfas, Uncle Philip or myself. I wasn’t interested in 
his motives—only in his actions. 

Fekete was unable to hide the fact that he was proud of me. 
He told all his friends and acquaintances of his clerk. 

Then next day at his dub, Mr. Fekete met Dr. Sandor Marton, 
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who was the head of a big theatrical agency and at the same time 
one of the most charming men in Hungary. 

Tm training a client for you,’ he told Dr. Marton jokingly. 
‘There’s a young man working in my bank. You’ll make a lot of 
money off him one day . . .’ 

They started to talk about me, and it soon became evident that 
Dr. Marton already knew me. I had called at his office and told 
him the idea of a comedy, which he had already bought. 

‘You can imagine how funny it must be,’ Dr. Marton explained, 
‘if I gave him a three-hundred-crown advance—without seeing 
a word of it on paper. He just told me the story. . . . I’ve been 
an agent for many years, but I never laughed so much in my life. 
The things this boy invents! Incredible I Listen. . . . Four men 
are supposed to make up a string quartet. . . . But not one of 
them can play any instrument. One of them is a clerk, the 
other is in love with the boss’s daughter, the third is after his 
wife. . . .’ 

Mr. Fekete grabbed the side of the armchair. For a moment he 
felt dizzy. Then he rose and said that he had to go home—a 
terrible headache. Dr. Marton walked with him to his carriage, 
for he wanted to tell him how the idiot of a boss in my play was 
deceived by all four of the phony musicians. . . . That stupid, 
uncultured man didn’t even realize that none of them could play 
a note. . . . 

Next day Fekete called me into his office. 

‘You announced your resignation yesterday,’ he said. ‘You 
thought that your two professions were incompatible. . . . You 
were right—they are totally incompatible.’ 

He rose to signify the end of the interview. He saw me to the 
door, where he remarked in a quiet but solemn tone; 

‘If you ever had the idea of making fun of me in any of your 
literary works, you’d have to bear the full consequences of your 
effrontery 1’ 

I told Aunt Emma everything frankly, just as it had happened. 
I wanted to find out tactfully what Aunt Emma would say if I 
deserted banking completely, gave up all ideas of a salaried 
clerical job and tried my luck on the stage. 

Aunt Emma declared that she did not want to smother my 
ambitions, but she would be much happier if I became associated 
with some distinguished bank than with a, music-hall or burlesque 
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show. The career of an artist, she said, was determined by luck, 
not by talent. If he had luck, everything was all right. If he 
hadn’t, his misfortune might last a lifetime. 

‘What about a clerk’s job ?’ I argued. ‘If you are lucky, every¬ 
thing is all right; if you aren’t—Mr. Gyarfas comes in and your 
whole life is ruined. . . .’ 

In the end Aunt Emma left it to me. We agreed not to tell 
anyone for the time being. I’d make my debut somewhere ... in 
secret. If I failed, I’d go back to some regular job. Even my 
sisters and brothers mustn’t know of it. 

My brother Julius had married in the meantime and settled in 
Fiume. He would only find out about the whole thing if I had 
success. . . . 

After that I spent all my time in theatres and music-halls. 
Julius Grossner, my faithful satellite, followed me everywhere. 

The Furth Theatre was preparing a charity performance. The 
stars of all the theatres had promised to appear. Mr. Furth asked 
me whether I would like to take part in die gala performance ? 
It was quite evident that he did this only as a polite gesture. 
I declared that I would be glad to contribute my services to the 
good cause. 

Aunt Emma and the family somehow found out about it. They 
bought their tickets secretly. Six of them, on the second balcony. 
Marishka, Freda, Aranka, Margit, Nandy and Aunt Emma. But 
Aunt Emma also sold her sewing-machine and bought fifty 
tickets for my supporters. 

As soon as I appeared on the stage, there was such clapping, 
stampi n g and shouting on the second balcony that those in the 
stalls jumped up and wanted to rush from the theatre. They 
thought tiie ceiling had collapsed, yet it was nothing but the 
family and the fifty hired supporters applauding. 

' Poor, darling Marishka was seriously ill, but she wouldn’t stay 
at home. She dragged herself up to the secon4 balcony. The 
others pushed and pulled to help her. They supported her on 
both sides as she sat in her seat. They 6at in the front row. There 
was a wide balustrade there, covered with red plush. Freda put 
everything there Marishka might possibly need . . , medicines, 
pills against dizziness and fainting spells, half a lemon. Marishka 
couldn’t even look down from that height. She immediately 
became dizzy. She sighed sadly: 
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'As if I hadn’t enough trouble . . . this idiot must go on the 
stage!’ 

I was invited to the gala dinner after the performance, but I 
preferred to go to the ‘Bean Soup Csarda’ with Julius Grossner. 
There was so much to talk about. We had to decide which of three 
offers to accept—the three offers I had received immediately after 
the performance. . . . 

A settled, decent middle-class life started for me. I had a 
monthly salary—ample to live on, without any cares. I was 
respected in the theatre, my director loved me, I couldn’t 
complain about any of my colleagues. After the roving, unsteady 
night life, it was a relief to enter the haven of a normal, regular 
existence. 

I got married. I had a charming, loyal little wife. ... I had 
an apartment. ... I had furniture, books—all I had missed 
before. 

Julius Grossner was very sorry that I got married. True, I had 
married his sister—but he had lost his companion in his nocturnal 
excursions. He thought that to gain a brother-in-law and lose a 
good friend was a bad bargain.. .. 

Giza Grossner was a wonderful wife. Poor darling, she suffered 
a great deal. . . . She was seriously ill. Her honest parents had 
told me before our marriage that she was an invalid. They 
explained that she had had a weak heart ever since her child¬ 
hood. Her mother practically advised me not to marry her. 
But I knew that Death didn’t like the unauthorized to interfere 
with his business. It was only he who decided whom to take 
first—the ailing or the healthy. . . . Now he decided to take the 
ailing first. , , . My poor darling Giza left us early.. .. 



CHAPTER IV 


I had never been a soldier. The first time I reported for an 
Army medical examination I was as thin as a skeleton. The 
Army doctor laughed at me. 

‘What do you want here ? JDoyo/i expect to become a soldier— 
to defend the country? If all recruits were as thin as you, we could 
never start a war I* (j wish they had been I) 

I went home sadly and decided to put on some weight. My 
doctor prescribed a strict diet. The cure was miraculously 
effective. By the time Franz Ferdinand, the Crown Prince of 
Austria-Hungary, was murdered by a Serbian student in Sarajevo, 
I had already acquired a paunch. The Army doctor’s eyes bright¬ 
ened when he saw me. 

‘That’s just what we need!’ he cried, and declared me Ai. 

My military training started. 

Two sergeants tried to turn us into perfect soldiers. One was 
Turocy; the other was an older man named Cupak. Cupak was of 
peasant origin and he had no ambitions to become an officer— 
he knew he would never make one. He told us himself that he’d 
had very little schooling—but I think he was bragging, for he 
had had no schooling at all. 

Our training camp was" about twenty miles from Budapest, 
in a small village named Torokbalint. The Army had taken over 
the village school and turned it into a barracks. That’s where most 
of the recruits lived, but those who had a little money rented a 
furnished room in some peasant home. I also preferred this. The 
former who owned the house had seen me in the theatre. 

‘The room’s twenty crowns a month,’ he told me. ‘But I won’t 
take any money from you—because you’re' going to turn my 
daughter into an actress. . . .* 

The next Sunday I saw his daughter. She sat in the courtyard, 
soaking her feet in a wooden tub and manicuring her nails with a 
locksmith’s file. I took twenty crowns from my wallet and 
handed them to her father. That was the easier way. 1 

In Torokbalint my reputation was based not so much upon miy 
theatrical feme as my book of autographs. I had a pocket-size 
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‘Golden Book 5 which contained the signatures of the most 
famous men and women in the world . . . from the Kaiser to 
the Pope, it was an impressive array ... Cook, the Polar explorer, 
Caruso, Pietro Mascagni, Emil Sauer, Pablo Casals, King 
Nikita of Montenegro ... a whole galaxy. 

The officers were all very much interested in my book. The 
commanding officer of the regiment would have given a lot if I 
had asked him to add his signature . . . especially when he dis¬ 
covered that one empty page had been reserved by me for His 
Imperial and Royal Majesty, Francis Joseph the First. 

One night someone knocked on my window. 

‘Who is it? 5 1 shouted angrily. 

There was a small inn in the village. The locals called it a 
‘restaurant 5 . It was the barman of the inn who had awakened me 
from my deepest sleep. 

‘Mr. Sakall . . , 5 he shouted through the closed window, ‘get 
dressed at once and come over to the restaurant . . . Sergeant 
Cupak 5 s wife has arrived—they’re drinking beer in outplace. . , 

I jumped from bed and started to dress. I knew it wasn 5 t wise 
to antagonize Cupak. 

The barman helped me to get ready. In the meantime, he 
remembered that he had another errand. He was told that there 
was some other soldier billeted in the village—a private of gipsy 
origin. He had to fetch him too, together with his violin. 

The innkeeper was standing outside his door, waiting for us. 

‘Come onl Hurry up l 5 he called out as he saw us* ‘Sergeant 
Cupak is getting impatient l 5 

Apparently Cupak kept me up his sleeve as a surprise for his 
wife. As I entered he looked at his missus with a grin. 

* ‘Well, who is he? GuessI . , . Go on, speak up! . - . Where 
did you see him? Come on, tell us! 5 

Sergeant Cupak’s wife was a peasant woman in voluminous 
skirts and with a scarf over her head. She was terribly embar¬ 
rassed. 

‘I know! ... I knowP'she said, stammering in her confusion. 
‘Only dpn 5 t push tfie. ... I know who he is.. , / 

‘Well, if you know, tell us! 5 

The fat, buxom peasant woman was , as shy and embarrassed 
as if she were a three-year-old child. She lisped with a wide 
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‘Funny . . . man . . . co-me-di-anF 

‘That's tight,’ said Cupak, well satisfied, and added proudly: 
‘He’s right under my thumb I’ 

He ordered me a glass of beer. When I drank it, he asked me 
whether I wanted another. 

‘No, thank you.’ 

‘Well, tell us a few jokes—and then dance a little with my 
wife. .. .* 

I told a few jokes and I danced with the fat peasant woman. 
The barman was unable to find the gipsy soldier, so we danced 
without any music—until the sergeant commanded me to 
whistle or sing because without any music dancing looked too 
peculiar. . . . 

Cupak asked for my ‘Golden Book,’ and while I was dancing, 
he leafed through it curiously. Then he took the indelible pencil 
which the innkeeper was wearing behind his ear, smeared a little 
spittle on the page reserved for the King-Emperor and signed his 
name right across. ... 

If at that moment I had told the sergeant what I thought of 
him, I would have been shot at dawn for high treason. . . . 

My rookie days were interrupted by a pleasant episode which 
gave me great pride and happiness. In Pozsony, the ancient 
Hungarian city on the Danube, only a short distance from 
Vienna, they organized a festival in honour of the King. The 
actors who served in our regiment were posted to Pozsony to 
appear at the garden party which was part of the celebrations. 

His Majesty enjoyed the performance very much. He laughed 
and applauded. I thought I would take the opportunity to ask 
the Mayor of Pozsony to get His Majesty to write a few lines in 
my book. 

It was only after the performance that the Mayor was able to 
approach the Sovereign. Francis Joseph was glad to oblige. He 
started to write in my autograph book. Everybody was waiting. 
The royal carriage had driven up to the entrance of the garden. 
The resplendent lackey jumped from the box, opened the door 
of the carriage and bowed deep, waiting for the King. . . . The 
members of the ladies’ committee were lined up alongside the 
red carpet that was laid down from the gate to the royal dais.... 
His Majesty was still writing. The Mayor stood beside him 
waiting for the book. 



My little partner in Berlin 
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‘Oh no/ said His Majesty. Til hand it back to this soldier 
actor personally. . . / 

The military band struck up the Farewell March. . . . His 
Majestynoticed the waiting carriage and the ladies 5 committee.... 
Accompanied by the cheers and hurrahs of the crowd, the Emperor 
got into his carriage and drove off—with my ‘Golden Book’. .. . 

The garrison commander and the other high-ranking officers 
were all greatly embarrassed. . . . Everybody knew that His 
Majesty intended to return my book personally. . . . 

The commanding officer telephoned the Court Chamberlain 
in Vienna, and was told that I should leave for Vienna and report 
at the Burg .. . My travelling papers were made out immediately 
and a few hours later I was in Vienna. 

His Majesty received me the following morning. My ‘Golden 
Book 5 was on his desk. He handed it to me and thanked me for 
having come to Vienna to fetch it. Then he started to question 
me. He was especially interested in the theatre. He asked me 
many questions—among others, what I loved most in my 
career. 

‘My feminine colleagues/ I replied modestly. 

The Emperor laughed heartily. The audience lasted rather 
long; he dismissed me graciously and shook hands with me. 

I was two days late in returning to Torokbalint. As soon as I 
got into the barracks, the duty corporal roared at me: 

‘Where have you been until now? You wretch! The others 
came back day before yesterday. , . / 

I didn’t answer. I just smiled. 

‘Don’t grin at me. I 5 11 report you for this l 5 he shouted at the 
top of his voice. ‘If a superior asks you a question, you are duty- 
bound to give an answer. ... I asked you where you’ve been 
loafing for the last two days/ 

‘I have been in Vienna, visiting His Majesty, the Emperor, 5 1 
replied calmly. 

The corporal, in his rage, jumped fully two feet in the air. 
He sent in a company report asking for severe punishment for 
me, charging me ‘with disrespect to a superior and shameless 
mockery 5 . 

The friendship of my sovereign spoiled my relationship with 
our N.C.Os, They didn’t like any soldier to deviate from the 
official channels. First the corporal, then the sergeant, then the 
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master-sergeant—and so on. . . . What a long, long way to His 
Majesty! 

When our training was completed, we were all transferred to 
the company alerted to be sent to the battle area. 

Sergeant Cupak stood over me when I was packing my ruck¬ 
sack. When he saw my toothbrush, he burst out laughing. 

'Well, well, Sakall. Why don’t you take an umbrella, too ?’ 

When we were ready to leave, the villagers gave us a ceremonial 
send-off. No one was allowed to get off the train: whoever stepped 
from it was classified as a deserter and punished very severely. 

The train moved off. The military band started to play a march. 
Suddenly I noticed the old farmer in whose house I had lodged. 
He was running after the train, waving a letter. 

'The postman brought it this very minutel 5 he shouted. 

He flipped the letter into the air. One of the soldiers caught it, 
and it was passed to me. It was a sad letter from my family. Aunt 
Emma was seriously ill. I hadn’t seen her for weeks. Those who 
were alerted for the front could not leave the village. The family 
asked me to try to get home before I left, because Aunt Emma 
wanted to see me. Poor darling, she was in a very bad state . . . 
and I wasn’t to tell her that I was being sent to the front. 

The letter distressed me greatly. I thought I would call Aunt 
Emma when our train stopped at Budapest. But we passed 
through without a halt. 

Next morning at eight o’clock we arrived in Miskolc, a town 
in north-eastern Hungary. As the train drew up at the platform it 
was announced that nobody could leave it. 

The station was extremely busy. Military trains were coming 
and going. Soldiers of various regiments were jostling and 
swarming all over the place. Women and children were saying 
goodbye. Tragic, moving, disjointed words filled the air: 

'Don’t cry, darling . . . take the children home ♦.. don’t make 
them sad . . .* 

A thin little peasant woman threw herself on her husband’s 
neck and sobbed heartbreakingly: 

'Are you coming back, Peter? . . . Promise me you’ll come 
back!. ., Why don’t you say something, Peter?’ 

The conductor had the greatest difficulty in separating them. 

I asked one of the N.C.Os, whether I could make a ’phone call, 

I explained my problem to him. I showed him the letter. He 
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became much friendlier. He hadn’t been able to say goodbye to 
his mother either. 

‘Come along. ... I’ll take you to the engine-driver. Perhaps 
we can cook up something.’ 

We set out towards the engine. 

‘I brought along this soldier. His mother’s sick and he couldn’t 
even say goodbye to her. ... He’d like to ’phone and reassure the 
poor woman. . . 

‘Well, why don’t he? Who’s to keep him from doing it?’ 

•YouI’ I said sadly. 

‘I certainly don’t I’ he protested. ‘Just go on and make that 
’phone call.’ 

‘But what if you start off in the meantime?’ 

‘That would be very bad for you. . . . But I won’t start. . . .* 

‘And if you are given orders to start? You would defy military 
orders—for my sake?’ 

‘I wouldn’t—but the engine would. No one can order an 
engine about. It can’t start if it’s got trouble. Go on. Don’t make 
such a fuss. . . . You’re just wasting time. . . . Give my best 
regards to your mother and tell her that I hope she’ll be better 
soon. . , 

‘Thanks a lot. Perhaps I’ll have a chance to return your kind¬ 
ness. . . 

‘You have already done that/ lie said with a smile. ‘You made 
me laugh in the theatre many a time. . . 

At the Post Office I got my call through in an unusually short 
time. It was Freda who answered the phone. 

‘Where are you speaking from, Yani ?’ 

‘Torokbalint. Everything’s all right.’ 

‘It isn’t true. You’re ’phoning from Miskolc. The girl at the 
exchange told us it was a long-distance call. . . . Where are you 
going, Yani? Where are they taking you?’ 

‘Don’t ask me. If I try to tell you they’ll disconnect us im¬ 
mediately. , . 

‘All right, all right, Yani dear. I won’t.’ Freda’s voice became 
tearful. ‘I can only tell you to take care of yourself. .. 

‘I will, Freda, darling. I will, .,. But tell me something about 
Aunt Emma. How is she ? Has her condition improved ? What’s 


the doctor saying?* 

‘She isn’t well, Yani, . . , Alasl she isn’t well at all. „ 


She’s 
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so weak, poor darling, she can’t even lift a glass to her lips. 
We had a very bad night last night. , . . For days we haven’t 
slept, , . . She fell asleep just a few minutes ago, . . 

Aunt Emma must have awakened at this moment, for Freda 
suddenly, without any transition, became happy and gay. She 
laughed and joked—as people do in the sickroom when someone 
is gravely ill. 

'Wait, Yani dear,’ Freda said. 'I’ll hand the ’phone to Aunt 
Emma. She wants to talk to you. . .. Tell her a few good jokesl’ 

'Hallo, Aunt Emma I’ 

'Hallo, Yani darling 1* 

'How are you, dear Aunt Emma ? I’m glad to hear from Freda 
that you ate much better.’ 

'What do you mean better ? . . . I’m not better. I’m mil. I have 
forgotten that I was ever ill. . . . To-day I did the spring clean¬ 
ing. , . . But tell me about yourself. What’s happening to you? 
What’s the news in Torokbalint ?’ 

'Didn’t you get my letter ? I gave you all the news. . . . Thank 
God, it’s good news. I’m no longer detailed for front service. 
I was reclassified—for clerical work. I’m working in the regimental 
office. Goodbye, dear Aunt Emma. Take care of yourself. . . . 
Kiss all the children for me. No—unfortunately I can’t get home. 
I have no prospect of a furlough. . . . There’s an awful lot of 
work here in the office. I even have to work on Sundays. . . 

Aunt Emma’s goodbye was very strange. 

'God has always looked after us, Yani dear,’ she said. 'Don’t 
worry. He won’t forsake us now, . . . The main thing is that I 
heard your voice. . . . Take care of yourself—in that office. . . .’ 

There was no doubt about it that she didn’t believe a word I 
had said. It was difficult to deceive Aunt Emma, 

I hurried back and thanked the engine-driver for his kindness. 
I told him a lie about my mother being much better. You must 
give good news to a good man, . . . 

‘There you are,’ he said. 'I knew everything would be all 
right.... I told you not to get excited. ,. 

I promised him that I would behave much more calmly in 
the next world war. At that time I thought that this was a joke.... 

That we would not continue our journey for two days we 
found out only when the two days had passed, In the meantime 
we were constantly ‘alerted’. 
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Colonel von Schulteis sat angrily in his compartment; for two 
days he watched the haystack opposite his window. He almost 
died of boredom. 

After the first day, an N.C.O. walked along the train and 
shouted into each carriage: 

‘If there’s anyone here who can play the accordion or zither 
and speaks German, he’s to report to the Colonel.’ 

Someone replied jokingly from a goods wagon: 

‘What about shorthand and typing?’ 

No one volunteered. The N.GO.’s face brightened when he 
saw me. 

‘Well, Sakall, I’m sure you can play the zither.’ 

‘Of course I can’t.’ 

‘That doesn’t matter. ... Tell him you can. It won’t do you 
any harm if you get acquainted with the Colonel.’ 

‘God forbid! I have already had a painful experience with a 
violin.’ 

‘Can’t you sing?’ 

T could try—but I’m afraid the Colonel would send both of us 
to the guard-house.. ..’ 

‘Well, think of something . . . Think! . . . What can you 
do?’ 

‘I can do card tricks. . . .’ 

The N.C.O. almost fainted, he was so overjoyed. 

‘And you wanted to hide such talent! Come on quickly. The 
Old Man is mad about cards. ... He loves gambling even more 
than the zither!’ 

We both ran until we got to the officers’ carriages. The N.C.O, 
presented me to the Colonel. I stood at attention, saluted smartly 
and introduced myself. 

The Colonel gave me permission to be seated. He nodded to 
the N.C.O. in dismissal. For a while we looked at each other in 
silence. On the small table in front of him there was a zither. 
Apparently they had obtained one somewhere. I stared at the 
zither sadly. Aunt Em ma had said that God would never forsake 
us. And she was tight, for there was a pack of cards beside the 
zither. I shuffled the cards and held them out to the Colonel, 
fanning them out as magicians do. 

‘Take a card, sir.. .. Any card!’ 

The Colonel picked one. 
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‘Jack of hearts? Yes; that’s right. . . . Take another, please. 
Again the jack of hearts ? Well, well, I told you to pick another..., 
Why, it’s the jack of hearts again!’ 

The Colonel took the pack and shuffled it himseE In spite of 
this, he once more picked the jack of hearts. He was pleased like 
a child. 

‘How d’you do it ? 9 he demanded. ‘Tell me the trick! Quickly! 
Hurry up ! 9 

I told him. He took out his notebook and made a careful entry 
about the secret of the trick. 

I showed him a few more. ... In the meantime, we ate sardines 
and drank a heavy red wine. The Colonel kept me till evening 
and promised to send for me again next day. 

It 9 s a good thing to be a private and have a Colonel for a 
friend. But when we got to the front, I suffered a cruel dis¬ 
appointment. My friend, the Colonel, disappeared without a 
trace. I hadn’t any idea where he was. I was sent to the trenches; 
he remained, I suppose, at regimental headquarters. 

I was posted to Sergeant Gillis’ squad. Gillis was an intelli¬ 
gent, kindly man, the son of a Protestant pastor. 

On the first day he warned me not to expect any special favours 
from him. True, Colonel von Schulteis had recommended me to 
the special attention of the junior officers, and asked them to 
make my duties as light as possible, but Gillis advised me not to 
take advantage of this, because it would only create bad blood. 
The very first night he posted me on sentry duty outside the 
barbed wire. 

To be truthful, I had to tell Gillis that I hadn’t asked the 
Colonel for any special favours; nor did I expect any. I wanted 
to do my duty just like the others. 

Sergeant Gillis also warned me to beware of a corporal named 
Kozarek. Kozarek was an evil, twisted man who hated everybody 
without any rhyme or reason. And Kozarek had been waiting for 
my arrival. He had declared that he would teach me a lesson I 
would never forget. He hated people who had ‘special connec¬ 
tions 9 —especially those who were colonels’ favourites. 

Kozarek was a thin man with an unprepossessing appearance. 
One side of his face was scarred and disfigured. 

As I looked at him, I remembered that the official hangman of 
Hungary was also called Kozarek. I thought that I would ask 
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him whether he was any relation to this hangman—but only after 
the war. 

I went up to him. 

‘I would like to report to you, Corporal !’ 

‘All right. . . , What’s your name ?’ 

‘Eugene Gero.’ 

‘Gero ?’ 

‘Yes, Corporal.’ 

‘They told me something different. . . .* 

‘Perhaps you heard of me as Szoke Szakall?’ 

‘Maybe.’ 

‘That’s my stage name, Corporal.’ 

‘Your stage name? What’s that? There’s no stage here, no 
theatre. This is the front line. Understand ?’ 

‘Yes, sir. I understand.’ 

‘I didn’t ask you!’ 

‘You asked me whether I understood.’ 

‘Yes; but that’s a question that needn’t be answered. If you 
talk to your superior, you don’t talk; only your superior talks. 
You keep your mouth shut. . . . Listen—you’re on sentry-go 
to-night. From midnight to z a.m. in front of the barbed wire— 
from 2 a.m. to 4 a.m. inside the barbed wire. You understand?’ 

I didn’t speak. I just nodded. 

‘To-morrow afternoon from one to three o’clock you’ll be at 
No. 6 observation post. That’s over there—on top of that birch 
tree.’ 

At nine o’clock I went to bed. At a quarter to midnight I was 
awakened. The change of the guards was Corporal Kozarek’s 
job, 

‘I’ll take you out. I’ll bring the other man back,’ he said curtly. 
‘Come on. ... I warn you, stand quietly outside the barbed wire, 
Don’t fidget, for the enemy usually shoots at out sentries. D’you 
understand, you actor?’ 

I didn’t answer, I knew that he didn’t like to be answered. 

‘Follow me!’ he said softly, and we started. We walked about 
two hundred yards before we reached the wire. Kozarek opened 
the gate—it was also of barbed wire—and we stepped from the 
‘defended’ ground on to the ‘undefended’. Another fifty stealthy 
steps and the sentry stood in front of us. He stood like a tree 
trunk—absolutely motionless. The change of guards took place 
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silently. The corporal and the sentry saluted each other. The 
sentry stepped beside the corporal. I took his place and the 
change was completed. The corporal and the sentry saluted me; 
I returned the salute, whereupon they left. I was left alone. I 
heard the closing of the wire gate. ... It was a nasty feeling to 
be left alone in die darkness. 

As I stood there in a brown study, I suddenly heard from a 
great distance on the left a faint whisper. Someone was whisper¬ 
ing: ‘One hundred and fifty-five. ..." I pricked up my ears. 
Silence fell again. What did it mean ? Who was it ? A few minutes 
later I heard again: ‘One hundred and fifty-five. . . This was no 
joking matter. It was obviously meant for me. . . . 

A little later I heard from the opposite direction another voice 
whispering: ‘Thirty-one. . . What did they want from me? I 
was certain they were addressing me. . . . Who else could it be ? 
The others were all asleep on our side, and the Russians knew no 
Hungarian. ... 

The two hours were long . . . terribly long. ... I was happy 
when the wire door creaked and Kozarek brought my relief. . . . 
We acted out the little comedy of changing the guards and left 
the new boy behind. Kozarek and I returned to our trenches. 
When we reached the dugout, the corporal shouted at me: 

‘Are you crazy? You miserable creature I You wrecked the 
whole outpost control I Didn’t you hear when they said: “One 
hundred and fifty-five” ? I could hear it right in the trenches. . . / 

‘Of course I heard it. It was repeated six times. > 

‘Then why didn’t you answer?’ 

‘What answer could I have given to that?’ 

‘You have always got to say the next higher number. ... If 
he says a hundred and fifty-five, you say a hundred and fifty-six, 
♦ , . That’s how the sentries check whether one of them is 
asleep. . , / 

‘And what would have been the right answer to the other one 
who said, “Thirty-one”?’ 

‘The same. If he says thirty-one, you say thirty-two. . . .’ 

‘Why didn’t you tell me that this was an auction?’ 

‘Don’t you try your jokes on me 1 I told you this wasn’t a 
theatre, this is a war,’ 

Kozarek went to bed, I still had two hours sentry-go inside 
the wire. Again I was left alone in the quiet darkness, 
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I heard them playing at auction outside the wire, but now I 
knew what it meant. 

Somehow the second half of my lonely vigil passed. . . . 

When I went off duty. Sergeant Gillis heard my steps outside 
his dugout and called me in. He had some hot black coffee waiting 
for me. He had got up at four o’clock in the morning to make it. 
Such people are only created by God so that others should find 
life worth living. We talked a little; then I said goodbye—for at 
one o’clock I had to be at No. 6 observation post on the top of 
the birch tree. 

‘Who told you that ?’ Gillis asked when I mentioned this. 

‘Kozarek,’ 

‘Is he crazy ? No. 6 observation post was given up two weeks 
ago. The Russians noticed it and got the range. The moment 
a soldier climbed it, the bullets began to fly. The Captain himself 
said that it was too dangerous a spot. ... I’ll talk to Kozarek.... 
You’d better go to bed and get a little rest. . . .’ 

I had walked only a few steps when I heard soft voices in the 
dark. Kozarek was talking to a private. 

I slept very well. I rested in peace—like men who have done 
their work well. The duty sergeant saw that I was down for a 
spell of duty at one o’clock and woke me at noon. He smiled at 
me and gave me a copy of Company orders. I read them quickly 
and told myself with deep satisfaction that there were certain 
problems you could leave to Fate to solve. Corporal Jaroslaw 
Kozarek had been transferred to the Seventh Regiment. ... In 
ten days he was being posted. I would be a liar if I said that I 
felt sorry to lose his company. 

The duty sergeant warned me to get a move on, for I had to 
be at my post by one o’clock. 

‘At No. 6 ?’ I asked suspiciously. 

‘No; that’s been abolished,’ he reassured me. ‘You’re going 
to the new post. No. 17.’ 

‘Where is it?’ 

‘On top of the officers’ kitchen.’ 

I climbed a long, narrow ladder to the top of die officers’ 
kitchen. I discovered soon enough that this observation post was 
‘new 5 only for us—but not for the Russians. They knew it only 
too well. The moment I appeared they started to fire. Within a 
few minutes my position became untenable. Bullets' whistled 
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around me, missing me by inches. I didn’t know which way to 
turn. They seemed to have picked me for target practice—as if I 
were one of those cardboard figures in a shooting gallery. 
Perhaps they thought they would be given a nice vase for a prize 
if they hit me. It became worse every minute. I began to doubt 
if I would last the two hours. . . . 

My thoughts turned to home. I invoked all those whom I 
loved and who might be thinking of me this very moment, I 
also remembered what Aunt Emma had said. . . . Poor dear, she 
still believed that God would never forsake us. . . . 

Way below I heard loud talking in the trenches. The C.O. had 
sent a sergeant forward* who was now passing from dugout to 
dugout, announcing that divine service was being held at half¬ 
past one*... It was only now that I realized it was Sunday. 

I called down to the sergeant: 

‘Do you think, Sergeant, I can attend the service ?’ 

‘Every soldier has the right if he wants to. Wait a moment. 
I’ll see to it.’ 

He told Kozarek to have me relieved. 

c Just a moment. Sergeant/ said Kozarek, and called up to me. 
‘Hey, you I What’s your religion? What kind of Church do you 
belong to?’ 

Tt makes no difference to me. Corporal» . . there’s the same 
God in every church,’ 

In his embarrassment, Kozarek resorted to a lie. To a crude, 
impudent falsehood. . . . 

T just remembered I Private Sakall, you don’t belong to any 
Church, you told me yesterday that you didn’t believe in God at 
all. You said that there was no God I’ 

I had to think quickly. 

‘Yes, Corporal. Yesterday I still believed it. But to-day when 
I read the company orders that you had been transferred to the 
Seventh Regiment, I found out that there was a God in Heaven— 
a just and kindly God I’ 

I knew that Corporal Kozarek’s last ten days would be pretty 
trying for me.... 
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CHAPTER V 


For months all had been quiet in the Carpathians. There were 
rumours about a separate peace between Austria-Hungary and the 
Russians. In some sectors it was reported that the soldiers of the 
opposing armies had even started to fraternize. The Russians 
came over bearing accordions as gifts and were given Tokay wine 
in return. Of course, there was no official confirmation of these 
rumours. 

Our CO. decided to send a keg of rum to the enemy and find 
out how they would react to such a gift. 

We were all ordered to attend the morning parade. The keg 
of rum was standing ready—it only awaited the soldier who would 
pick up the five gallons and walk over to the enemy lines. 

The C.O. walked past the ranks and examined us with search¬ 
ing eyes. 

"Well, who’s the toughest guy among you ? Someone who isn’t 
afraid of his shadow ?’ 

Someone in the rear ranks called out humorously: 

‘Perhaps Sakall. . . 

Even the Colonel laughed at that. Everyone considered it a 
joke—everyone, that is, except Corporal Kozarek. He picked up 
the keg—it had a leather thong affixed to it—and hung it around 
my neck. 

‘Well, come on. . . . Pick it up V 

I helped him adjust the thong. What else could I do ? I couldn’t 
tell the Colonel that it was all a joke. I set out with the keg of 
rum towards the wire gate. 

The officers accompanied me right up to the barbed wire. 
There they took away my rifle, my side-arms and my rounds of 
ammunition. They told me that when I got into the valley I 
should take out a handkerchief, hold it high and wave it. That 
would show that I had no hostile intentions. I would have liked 
to ask whether if I omitted waving the handkerchief the Russians 
would really believe that my intentions were to massacre them 
all. 
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The gate in the wire was opened. I stepped through it. They 
closed it again. I saluted the officers. The officers returned my 
salute and wished me the best of luck. 

I set out. After a few minutes I glanced back. There was still 
a small group of people looking after me. 

While I walked on, I was keeping my eyes on the Russian 
positions. Then my heart skipped a beat as I saw some figures 
moving in the enemy lines. They must have noticed me, for 
suddenly a crowd gathered. It seemed that they were springing 
from the ground. They swarmed like an ant-hill. I stopped and 
waved my handkerchief like mad. 

In a little while two Russian soldiers approached me: two huge, 
broad-shouldered giants. At last they stood beside me. They 
made no attempt to talk. They blindfolded me and took me to the 
Russian commander. 

The bandage was removed and they started to question me. 
At least, that’s what I assumed, though we didn’t get anywhere. 
However hard I tried, all I could communicate to them was that 
I had brought some rum. 

I must have gained the confidence and trust of the Russian 
commander, because on the way back I wasn’t blindfolded. 
Hundreds of soldiers crowded around me. I thought they wanted 
my autograph 1 

We passed from the enemy lines. The two huge Russians 
signalled that I could go. Proud and happy, I hurried back to my 
regiment. 

The officers were still waiting. There was an even bigger crowd 
than before. 

When I readied the wire, the Captain himself opened the gate 
and shook hands with me. He put his finger to his lips to com¬ 
mand silence, and led me to the command post. 

In the office the Captain told me to wait. He sent his clerk out, 
dosed the door and the windows. He offered me a cigarette. 
Only now did I have the opportunity to explain that I had 
nothing to tell him. The Russians had just taken the rum and 
told me to get back to our lines. If I said anything more, it would 
be a lie. 

The Captain, however, considered my mission highly success¬ 
ful. The very fact that they had accepted the rum and let me 
return was highly significant, he explained with a smile. 
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As I took my leave, he asked me whether I had been decorated 
before. 

‘No; I haven’t /1 said, confused. ‘And I would like to ask you, 
sir, not to recommend me for one. ... I don’t think I deserve it.’ 

I hadn’t the cheek to wear a decoration I had won, not because 
of my own bravery, but because of the evil heart of Corporal 
Kozarek. 

A nine-day wonder seldom lasts nine days. My fame lasted only 
three. Another sensational event dimmed my glory. Something 
quite unusual happened in our sector. A private had ‘insulted* 
an officer. We didn’t know the soldier or the officer. What caused 
the excitement was the general knowledge that such a crime was 
punishable by death. 

Eight men were led by an N.C.O. to the stream behind the 
front lines. They were the firing squad. I was one of them. 

The eight soldiers of the firing squad marched silently, sadly. 
We didn’t find anything to say.... But though we had no words, 
we were all struggling with our thoughts. . . . Poor, angry 
fellow I ... Pie had to die because he could not control his 
temper. True, if all soldiers were like him, there would be no 
discipline; the enemy would overrun the country and would turn 
us all into slaves. Poor, angry fellow! . . . What a pity that he 
had no control over his passions. . .. 

The litde level space near the stream had been turned into an 
execution ground. Every company had detailed eight men—so 
that they should all be represented when sentence was carried 
out. There was a large crowd ... all sad men who stood there 
silently, praying for the soul of the poor, angry lad. When the 
priest arrived, I saw some of my comrades crying softly. I was 
on the verge of tears myself. I went up to the priest and begged 
him to excuse me from this duty. 

‘I... I can’t do it!’ I said, and suddenly began to sob. ‘I’m a 
comedian ... a professional funny man ... I’ll lose my humour 
. . . my sense of fun for ever. ...’ 

The Padre looked at me with sympathy. 

‘We can’t use a weeping soldier. . . . Go over to that house 
and wait for me in my quarters. . . .’ 

He told the corporal that he had given me permission to leave. 
I started hurriedly for the priest’s billet. ... I hurried, and when 
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I heard him start his prayer, I broke into a run. I rushed into 
the padre’s room. I pressed my hands against my ears so that I 
shouldn’t heat the fusillade. . . . But it didn’t help. I heard the 
firing squad’s volley. . . . There was one volley—then another— 
and then a number of confused, single shots. There seemed to 
be a lot of wild firing. I couldn’t understand what had happened. 
I sat, dazed, in the room and waited for the priest. 

‘Nothing like this has happened since the world began,’ said 
the Padre when he came in and sat down wearily in a chair. 
‘When we knelt to pray, the soldier escaped. . .. He jumped over 
the wire and started to run towards the Russian lines. . . . They 
fixed after him, but they didn’t seem to hit him. He threw him¬ 
self on the ground and disappeared behind the bushes. . . 

The Padre wiped the perspiration from his forehead. I looked 
at him with searching eyes, but I couldn’t discover his real 
private opinion of the whole matter. I thanked him most 
gratefully for his kindness—a kindness I would remember all 
my life. 

The Padre offered me his hand and said with a smile: 

‘God bless you! Go on amusing people—you . . . you sad 
comedian!’ 

We began to know our way about the front line almost as well 
as if we had been bom and bred there. We knew not only our 
own sector, but those on the right and left; the back area and the 
terrain in front—our whole universe. The officers often sent the 
soldiers on errands, and thus we had opportunities to get ac¬ 
quainted with the whole vast organization of the Army. 

We visited the machine-gunners beyond the hill. We knew the 
regimental cobbler, who had a little tent beyond the mulberry 
trees, where he repaired the officers’ boots. We wandered into 
the area of the field-kitchen, too. It was out in the open. 

The big fat cook started to stir his goulash at seven o’clock in 
the morning. If we had to pass the kitchen we always carried a 
large slice of bread. The cook dipped it into the gravy, then he 
handed it back to us. We all loved the gravy. We wouldn’t have 
swapped it for a steak. 

Sometimes we looked into the canteen for a moment. It sold 
only two things—Army postcards and plum jam. The plum jam 
was a substitute for dessert. We ate it spread on bread. But we 
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spread it very thinly so that it should last a long time. The 
keeper of the canteen was a very stingy man. For twenty fillers he 
gave very little plum jam. For ten even less. If you had only six 
fillers, he wiped his big spoon with a piece of paper—and handed 
you the paper. 

The keeper of the canteen was the only lame man in the regi¬ 
ment. Under the law he was, of course, not subject to conscrip¬ 
tion. But he volunteered. He said that a small physical defect like 
this was no reason for him to sit at home while someone else 
grew rich in the front line. 

The whole sector was quiet and peaceful. 

One day we discovered that the Russians had left their positions 
and were retreating. We received orders for pursuit. The whole 
front line began to move. No one was left "at home\ Everybody 
took part in the advance. 

The whole army was on the march. The cook, the cobbler— 
they all marched. The lame canteen-keeper hobbled along with a 
stick, hurrying after the soldiers. He looked like a huge grass¬ 
hopper. Far at the back marched the staff—the regimental com¬ 
mander and the other officers, the clerks and all those who had 
belonged to our ‘village 5 . Quite far behind followed the ‘train 5 
with loaded wagons and peasant carts. We had no mechanized 
transport in those days. 

The pioneers who formed the vanguard destroyed the barbed 
wire. The creaking wire gate had disappeared. The whole terrain 
was free and unlittered in front of us. I said goodbye to the big 
beech tree under which I had stood guard the first night. The 
plank was still there which they had laid down for the sentry so 
that he shouldn’t sink into the deep mud. . . . Goodbye, beech 
treel . . . Goodbye, plank I We walked down the slope of the 
hill. Not so long ago I had passed this way with the big keg of 
rum. Goodbye, keg I 

We reached the bottom of the valley. We could see the Russian 
positions. This time there would be no Russian soldiers coming 
forward to meet me. . . . They were nice, those two giants. I 
wondered whether they would be the same if we met now. 

We stopped. The C.O. sent a patrol forward to discover 
whether the Russians had really retreated or were only preparing 
an ambush. It was the patrol’s job to collect the mines left behind 
and make them harmless before they could explode. There were 
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six men in the patrol. ... I wouldn’t have given a piece of paper 
dipped in plum jam for their lives. . . . 

A first-lieutenant named Wciler volunteered to lead them 
across. He crawled in front on his stomach as commander. The 
others crawled after him. Before the war Weiler had been a book¬ 
keeper, working for a Budapest textile firm. 

The Colonel watched them through his field-glasses. The 
patrol reached the Russian positions. At that moment a deafening 
explosion shook the whole ground. Columns of fire rose to the 
sky, billowing clouds of smoke followed. The whole Russian 
camp had been blown up. 

‘Goodbye, boys I’ I thought ‘Goodbye, Emil Weiler! You 
certainly have brought credit to the textile industry!’ 









Spring Byington, Sakall, Van Johnson and Buster Keaton in a scene from 
In the Good Old Summertime 



Sakall, Edward Everett Horton, Denis Morgan and Eddie Cantor in Thank 

Your "Lucky Stars 




CHAPTER VI 


We took up the pursuit in earnest. But we didn’t see much, of it. 
We just marched . . . and marched, without stopping, without 
rest, we all marched. 

We passed through a forest clearing. Now we could see 
some people at the edge of the woods. They were our men. 
We could also see the stretcher-bearers, carrying the wounded 
from tinder the trees. We heard the crackle of small-arms 
fire. Soldiers, bleeding and exhausted, dragged themselves 
along the road and collapsed in the ditches. The medics were 
working all over the place. In the meantime we reached the 
wooded spot. 

‘Rifles at the ready 1 ’ came the command. We slipped our rifles 
from our shoulders and rushed into the forest. 

Hand-to-hand fighting. ... I had hated fights ever since my 
childhood. .. . 

I was fighting. Everybody was fighting. On my left and right, 
behind me and in front of me, everyone was involved in the 
struggle. Everybody found an individual partner. Mine was a 
tall, bearded Russian. ... I had a beard too. . , . Two bearded 
men fighting. Perhaps we weren’t even angry with each other 
.... What possible reason could we have for anger, for personal 
animosity? We had never even met before 1 

The Russians were unable to hold the line. They started to 
retreat. We followed, pressing them back. ... I had hardly 
advanced a few steps when I stumbled and collapsed weakly on 
the ground. I managed to drag myself to my feet, but I was 
unable to stay erect. Once again I fell, and rem ain ed sitting. 
Perspiration covered my forehead, ran into my eyes. There was a 
strange, tingling sensation around my heart. I unbuttoned my 
tunic and felt my body. My shirt was soaking wet. It was only 
when I withdrew my hand that I noticed—it wasn’t sweat, 
but blood. I could hardly believe my eyes. . . . Blood was 
tunning in a thin stream from my chest. The Russian must 
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have pricked me with his bayonet. Perhaps, after all, he was 
angry with me. Perhaps he had some reason. Perhaps he was a 
comedian, too. 

In the meantime, our troops were advancing without pausing. 
The whole regiment passed me. Those whom I knew waved to 
me. When Sergeant Gillis saw me he ran up to me. He gave 
me sardines, cigarettes and chocolate, then he hurried on to 
catch up with the others. The rearguard was the Seventh 
Company. I saw Kozarek too . . . and he saw me. So what? 
I thought. 

By the time the columns had passed I felt so weak that I had 
to stretch in the grass. I recovered consciousness and found that 
my chest had been bandaged with gauze that smelled of dis¬ 
infectant and a medic was rubbing my forehead. I was no longer 
lying on the ground, but on a stretcher. 

Around me there were about six or seven other stretchers. 
They were all occupied by wounded soldiers. They were crying, 
shouting, wailing. One pleaded with the medic to take an Army 
postcard from his rucksack and give it to him. Then he begged 
for a pencil. He struggled hard to write that postcard. He told 
his family that he’d had a lucky escape. 

In the meantime, the medic examined the stretcher cases. 
One of them he covered with a blanket. Poor man, he was 
already gone. ... In a little while he pulled the blanket over 
several others . . . among them the man who had written the 
postcard. 

There were only four of us left—the others had all passed far 
beyond war and suffering. 

A wagon passed us. It had lagged behind the column. The 
medic stopped it and asked the driver to take us to a first-aid post 
or field hospital. 

We spent two days on that wagon until we got to a village. 
There they unloaded us because the supply train had a different 
route to take. We were told that we would be transported to the 
rear by a special detachment that was following the advancing 
armies. 

The village was completely deserted. The people had fled. 
The houses had been mostly destroyed or heavily damaged by 
artillery fire. There wasn’t a living soul anywhere. We found 
shelter in a roadside barn. Only its roof was standing, supported 
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by the four corner posts—the walls were gone. We hoped that 
we would soon get some transportation. 

There were four of us: a senior N.C.O. named Vertes, a peasant 
boy named Bugo, the medic corporal and myself. 

There are certain mysteries in life. Mysteries no sane minrl 
can encompass. Such a mystery was the friendship that developed 
between Vertes and Bugo, the peasant private. A very intimate 
friendship. They had all sorts of secrets. Whenever I appeared, 
they fell silent. Vertes was a comparatively intelligent man. 
Before the war he had worked in a dental laboratory as a 
technician. In any case, he was too intelligent to choose 
Bugo as a friend in preference to me. God is my witness, I 
wasn’t jealous of Bugo. I was only puzzled by the riddle of this 
choice. 

The medic was a very clever boy. He bandaged our wounds so 
skilfully that within two days we could all get up and walk 
around. We went to bed only in the evening. ‘Bed’ was too 
flattering a word for our improvised resting-places, which con¬ 
sisted of two blankets. One we used to cover ourselves, the other 
we spread down dose to each other. We slept in a dose bunch to 
get some protection from the night’s cold wind. 

One night I noticed that Bugo had no stones under his head. 
He had a pillow . It was a normal pillow in a linen pillow case. 
It was greasy and dirty where his head had rested on it, but still— 
it was a pillow. I touched the mysterious object. It was harder 
than stone. 

Next morning I watched to see what he did with it. He 
wrapped it carefully in the blankets and put the bundle into his 
rucksack. 

Later when we were alone I asked him what the secret of the 
greasy grimy pillow was. 

TSfo secret at all,’ Bugo said. ‘It’s filled with goulash . . . the 
finest goulash in the world. Only my mother can make it. It’s called 
"eternal goulash”, my mother’s own invention. She mixes flour, 
cooking fatandpaprika and makes a hard dough out of them.Then 
she sews it into a pillow-case.... If I want to have decent^ home- 
cooked food, I boil some water in the pot, break off a tiny bit 
from the goulash and drop it in.... By the time the water boils 
there’s such a fine goulash in the pot, even its smell drives you 
crazy. It isn’t only.for peasants—even a nobleman would eat it 
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and lick his fingers afterwards. . . . Just ask Mr. Vertes. I often 
invite him.* 

There are mysteries in life which we mustn’t attempt to solve 
by force 1 They often solve themselves! 

Vertes, the dental technician, was fascinated by the ‘eternal 
goulash.’. Fascinated and bedevilled. For a good meal, he would 
have made friends with anybody—even with such a clodhopper. 
I wouldn’t have been surprised if after the war I had read that 
Vertes had married Bugo’s younger sister. Only in order to be¬ 
come a member of the ‘eternal goulash’ family. It was Aunt 
Emma’s contention that ‘idiots were the thing the world had 
most of’. 

About nightfall, to our great surprise, a circus wagon stopped 
outside the barn. It was a genuine, unmistakable circus wagon. 
It bore in huge letters the inscription: 

CIRCUS KOCA 

THE GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH 

It was our medic corporal who had arrived with it. He hurried 
into the bam and warned us that we had to flee. We had to pack 
up and move as quickly as possible. We seemed to be in enemy 
territory. Russian soldiers were both in front and behind us. 
We had to find a gap through which we might escape from this 
trap. He explained that the circus was also trying to get back to 
our territory. 

The Circus Koca’s circuit was around the Ruthenian villages. 
When war started, the poor circus artistes fled, panic-stricken. 
Some were captured, others wounded. The wagon outside our 
bam was the one carrying the equipment. It transported the can¬ 
vas, the supporting poles, the seats and benches, the chairs, the 
electrical equipment, wires, fuse boxes—all the million and one 
things a circus needed to function properly. On the top of the 
whole caboodle there was a huge calliope with attractive organ 
pipes and wax-amoretti. 

This valuable instrument was covered with a large blanket, 
upon which Mrs. Koca, the equestrienne of the circus and wife 
of its proprietor, was perched. Mrs. Koca drove the horses that 
pulled the wagon. 

There were two other living creatures that belonged to the 
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wagon: a llama and a Hindu fire-eater named Agoro. The llama 
walked beside the wagon, pulled by the fire-eater. 

Mrs. Koca declared that she was willing to take the three 
wounded soldiers and the medic on board, provided the corporal 
undertook the feeding of the troupe. This the medic promised 
at once. We didn’t really care how we would manage it; the main 
thing was to get on the wagon and try to escape from the danger 
zone. 

We set out. . . . The overloaded wagon progressed slowly on 
the bad roads. I started to laugh. My thoughts were at home. 
What would Aunt Emma say if I told her that I travelled in the 
Carpathians in the company of a medic, a dentist’s technician, an 
idiotic farm boy, an equestrienne, a llama and a Hindu fire-eater? 
She would certainly be surprised when I swore to her that all this 
was true 1 

It began to grow dark. Vertes fell asleep. Bugo, the idiot, didn’t 
take his eyes off the fire-eater and the llama. He had never seen 
either of these amazing creatures in his life. He couldn’t get it 
into his head that the animal was neither a horse nor a donkey, 
but a llama. ... 

He considered the fire-eater an even greater miracle. He ques¬ 
tioned me at length on how the Hindu ate fire and how much 
fire he had to eat to be well-fed. He thought over the information 
I provided. It was a long time before he spoke: 

‘You know what I think?’ he asked. 

*No—what is it?’ 

T think the llama is cleverer than the Hindu.’ 

‘Why?’ 

*Because a llama doesn’t eat fire.’ 

In the meantime, the Hindu had got tired walking and got on 
the llama. 

‘Just look at them, Bugo,’ I told the peasant boy. ‘Now you 
can see which of them is cleverer.’ 

In the morning we woke up and found that the wagon 
had stopped. The medic corporal gave each of us a smoked 
fish and a piece of bread. He placed some on the box for 
Mrs. Koca. 

A wounded soldier approached out wagon and asked for a 
light. He lit his pipe and threw away the match. Then he told us 
in great detail that he was a patient in the nearby field hpapitai. 
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It was he who told us that we were not in Russian territory. He 
proved to be very loquacious, and invited us to stop in at the 
hospital, where our wounds would be treated and we could get 
transportation to the rear, 

The match he dropped ignited a nearby bush. I hurried to it to 
put out the fire. But Bugo dragged me back. 

‘Let’s wake up the Hindu quickly/ he said. ‘Poor man, he 
hasn’t had his breakfast yet. I’m sure he’ll be glad. . . 

The medic corporal went into the field hospital and reported 
that he had brought some wounded. 

We said goodbye to Mrs. Koca, the Hindu and the llama. 

Our reception in the hospital was cordial. The doctor renewed 
our bandages, made out the necessary documents and promised 
to send us back to Hungary on the next morning’s hospital train. 
We were incredibly happy. 

The hospital train rolled towards Lemberg. It was in vain that 
I called the small, plump nurse’s attention to the fact that this was 
exactly the opposite direction to which I wanted to go. Sister 
Mary explained that the main medical dispatch centre was in 
Lemberg. Every soldier had to go to Lemberg first, and there he 
was ‘dispatched’. I was glad that this centre was in Poland and 
not in Constantinople. 

Sister Mary was very kind to me. She put me to bed and 
placed a soft pillow under my head. Then she sat down beside 
me and produced a thick book. She asked me whether I minded 
if she read to me. What could I answer? I replied as any gentleman 
would have done. 

Litde, plump Mary asked me not to be angry with her if she 
had to interrupt her reading, but when the bell rang she had to 
go and look after some other patient. But she would hurry back 
to me. 

The novel she was reading to me told the story of a nurse who 
sacrificed everything to aid wounded and sick soldiers. She was 
tireless and turned night into day to allay the suffering of the war 
heroes. 

The bell rang. Sister Mary put down the book and went into 
the next compartment. I made use of this opportunity, tore about 
forty pages from the book and threw them through the window. 
We would finish the book that much sooner 1 

Sister Mary returned. She cleared her throat and continued. 
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This particular chapter related how one of the soldiers fell madly 
in love with the little nurse. She returned his feeling, but hid her 
love most nobly. 

The bell rang again. Once more I tore out forty pages. 

Mary continued. Her eyes filled with tears. 

‘Forgive me,’ she said. ‘At this passage I always start to 
cry. . . 

The novel ended with the soldier marrying the nurse when the 
war was over. 

The bell rang again. 

I threw the whole book out of the window. 

Never in my life had I seen such jostling, milling, rushing 
around, such bustle and confusion as in the railway station of 
Lemberg. Nothing like this had ever been seen. The trains came 
and went, people rushed around, across the tracks. No one knew 
which train would leave when and for what destination. 

Above the waiting-room there was a sign which said: 
soldiers report here. The medic corporal took us in there. 
A long line stood in front of one of the tables. Behind the table 
six or eight clerks worked. They checked the soldiers’ papers, 
and those they found in order they marked ‘Hinterland’—which 
meant that their happy owner was sent back home and not to the 
front. Then they put the official stamp on the travelling papers 
and pointed to the desk that stood near the window. ‘Go over 
there and get it signed 1’ 

Behind the desk there sat a high-ranking officer who signed his 
name under the stamp. It was his signature that validated the 
whole document. On my way out I stopped in the door to see 
what was written on my papers. My eyes stopped at the signature. 
‘Krafft-Ebing.. ..’ 

I thought I would take a look at him. For Professor Krafiit- 
Ebing was known as the foremost psychologist and sexologist of 
Europe. I went back and took a good look. He smiled, rose and 
came over to me. 

‘You know my name, soldier?’ he asked. 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

Trofessor Krafft-Ebing was my unde,’ he said proudly and 
started to talk to me. ‘Do you know his works?’ 

‘Yes; of course.’ 
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Krafft-Ebing’s nephew put his hand on my shouldet. 

‘What nationality ate you?’ 

‘Hungarian.’ 

‘Hungarian? Bravo 1 And what’s your profession?’ 

‘In civilian life I’m a truck-driver,’ I told him calmly. Let him 
think that in Hungary even the truck-drivers read Kraflt-Ebing’s 
books on the dark mysteries and psychological problems of sex. 



CHAPTER VII 


After two days 5 most pleasant travel, we arrived at Fehervar, 
a town in western Hungary. At the military hospital my bandages 
were renewed, and they put me into a nice, dean white bed. 

There during my convalescence, I made friends with two gay, 
kindly doctors. Both of them were excellent and cultured physi¬ 
cians, but each of them had a little kink in his nature. 

Perhaps that was the reason why they grew fond of me. They 
must have sensed that I wasn't completely ‘normal’ myself. 

One had the fixed idea he was a violinist and insisted on playing 
his violin for the wounded and sick soldiers. The other con¬ 
tributed to our entertainment as an amateur magician. 

Every week they organized a show—for the sole purpose of 
indulging their passionate hobbies. 

The most popular trick was the woman sawed in half. Of course 
he always had to have a nurse to help him. There was hardly a 
nurse left in the hospital who had not been sawn into pieces by 
him. 

According to some malicious tongues, the magician-doctor 
had created a terrible scandal in a field hospital on the Piave River 
in Italy. He had sawed an Italian countess in half and couldn't 
put her together again. It was said that the husband of the 
Countess bought him a swanky car—as a souvenir of the occasion. 

Some weeks later the two doctors were transferred to a Buda¬ 
pest hospital. They sensed that I was their spiritual kin and took 
me with them. Thus I got home at last. The two doctors even 
arranged for me to get three days’ leave from the new hospital. 

My reunion with Aunt Emma and my family was a most happy 
one. Only after I had kissed and hugged them did I take off my 
overcoat which hid my bandaged chest. Silence fell upon the 
room. My sisters and brothers were unable to talk. Aunt Emma 
shook her head sadly and asked in a gentle but ironical voice: 

'What’s the news in Torokbalint?’ 

I didn’t sleep much during my three days 5 furlough. Prom 
morning till evening I spent my time with Aunt Emma and the 
family. Wc had much to tell each other. Aunt Emma had recovered 
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some of her strength. Once again she was gay and serene. 

At night I went the round of the shows. I visited my colleagues 
and friends. 

One evening, I found a stranger pounding on the dressing- 
room door of a little dancer along the badly-lit backstage corridor 
of a vaudeville theatre. The dancer angrily refused him entry, but 
he would not budge and continued his pounding. She started to 
shout for help. I ran up and pulled the man away from the door. 
I almost collapsed when I saw that under his overcoat with its 
tumed-up collar he was wearing a uniform and that he was a 
high-ranking officer. He demanded my pay-book and shouted at 
me angrily: 

C A wounded soldier should stay in the hospital and not lurk 
around night-clubs. I’ll deal with your case myself 1 5 

He pocketed my papers and told me that I was dismissed. 

I turned and went away. The stage doorman ran after me. He 
said that I was very wise not to start an argument. The officer was 
a Colonel of the Medical Corps and chief of the control commis¬ 
sion of all military hospitals, 

A few days later the Colonel appeared at our hospital. He 
didn’t come alone, but brought a 'commission 5 along—four other 
doctors. As soon as they arrived they asked for me. My friends 
the 'violinist’ and the 'magician 5 became frightened. They knew 
that they would not be able to help me in any way. 

The Colonel instructed the doctors to examine me. But 
thoroughly! I was examined. More than thoroughly. From the 
top of my head to my soles. They carefully inspected my wound 
and declared that for the time being I most certainly could not 
be discharged. 

In the meantime, one doctor happened to notice that I had 
varicose veins on my left leg. They had become swollen from 
the hard marches and must have looked pretty awful. Apart 
from my wound, still unhealed, and my swollen varicose veins, 
the commission found that I was suffering from general physical 
debility. They declared me a thirty-three per cent war invalid and 
transferred me to the Veterans’ Hospital. The Colonel disliked 
this decision. He would have liked to send me to the front. 
He examined me once more, hoping to find that there was no 
‘general debility’* He checked my lungs, examined my back. . , , 

I would have liked to tell him that he knocked in vain on 
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my back—just as he had knocked in vain on the door of the little 
dancer. . . . 

I said goodbye to the hospital and went over to the Veterans’ 
Hospital. There, too, I was put on the sick list. They warned me 
that my treatment would be a long one and that I needed rest and 
patience. I promised them, as I did myself, that I would follow in 
every respect the doctors’ instructions, and as for patience, I 
would surpass even the Biblical Job’s. 

The 'magician’ and the ‘violinist’ were frequent visitors of mine 
at the Veterans’ Hospital. They spent all their free time with me 
and we became inseparable friends. They also learned to know and 
love my family—including, of course. Aunt Emma. They were 
decent, honest men who deserved to be called by their proper 
names instead of the 'magician’ and the 'violinist’. They were for 
many years my dearest companions—Dr. Leslie Blaubart and 
Dr. Charles Farago. 

As I was not only discharged as an invalid, but also a sick man, 
the doctors of the Veterans’ Hospital insisted that I should spend a 
few weeks, perhaps even a few months, in bed. I promised, in 
spite of knowing quite well that I couldn’t keep my promise. 
Poor Aunt Emma was very ill. ... "We couldn’t both stay in bed 
if we wanted to see each other. At night I slipped from the hos¬ 
pital and in the morning I sneaked back again. I had to dodge the 
patrols of military police at dawn, lest they should pick me up. 

One early morning the city was unusually lively. Soldiers and 
civilians gathered in the streets, arguing, quarrelling in groups. 
I could hardly believe my ears when I heard that revolution had 
broken out. . . . Shots rang out. . . the exuberant soldiers were 
firing their rifles into the air. I rushed to the street-car stop to get 
to the hospital as soon as possible. I knew I’d find out there what 
had happened. 

But suddenly a group of eight or ten soldiers barred my way. 
One shouted at me: 

‘Why don’t you tear off that Hapsburg badge from your cap? 
Do you want us to do it?’ 

The others had already produced pocket-knives and cut off 
my badge. Then they embraced me and let me pass on my way. 

Outside the Veterans’ Hospital there was great excitement. 
All the patients stood in the street. Even the really sick ones 
couldn’t be kept in bed. 
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‘Long live the revolutionl’ shouted the soldiers. ‘No Hungarian 
boys will die any more at the front!’ 

I said goodbye to the doctors, promising them to go to bed at 
home and send for my own physician. 

I rushed home to my family. If poor Aunt Emma hadn’t been 
so ill, I would have been really happy... . 

The city looked like a huge, stirred up ant-hill. People crowded 
the streets. Soldiers, civilians, women and children gathered on 
the corners. They loudly abused the high command, the Germans, 
the Austrians and everyone who had dragged Hungary into the 
war. 

At one of the street corners there was a big crowd. A drunken 
soldier was molesting the passers-by. When he saw me, he hurried 
towards me. It was Corporal Kozarek. Fate can create amazing 
coincidences. There were a million people in Budapest and the 
drunken Kozarek succeeded in meeting me. He roared at me: 

‘It’s because of you we lost the war—you and the other yellow 
shirkers. . . . We all suffered because of you! I and all the other 
comrades!’ 

‘You are quite right,’ I said. ‘And I would be much obliged 
if you left me out of the next war.’ 

I wasn’t the only person in Budapest who felt that this was by 
no means the end of the war. Many others shared my opinion. 

The indestructible Hungarian wit survived throughout the 
gory years. There was a little cobbler in a suburban street, who, 
when war broke out, shut his shop and put a notice on the 
door: 

CLOSED FOR THE DURATION 

This notice became a popular subject for Budapest jokes. 

“What do you think?’ one man asked the other. ‘When’s the 
war going to end?’ 

‘I haven’t the faintest idea.’ 

T know—exactly.’ 

‘Well—when is it going to be ?’ 

*When the little cobbler in Kertes Street reopens his shop....’ 

After the war people kept the joke alive. They said the cobbler 
hadn’t opened up shop yet because now he was waiting for the 
next war. 

Maybe the joke about the little cobbler was no joke, but the 
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truth. Perhaps he had really shut up shop and gone to fight; 
maybe it remained closed because the cobbler didn’t come home 
—ever. Poor little cobbler 1 

Dear Aunt Emma was badly shaken by the war. . . . Nandy, 
too, had joined up. He fought against the Serbians while I fought 
the Russians. Aunt Emma was fighting nobody. She mourned 
and wept for every soldier that had died. She wept with the 
mothers and shared the tears of the widows. She carried the grief 
of the whole world in her heart. She found it hard to bear the 
excitement of the Revolution. She collapsed and had to be put 
to bed. . . . Only Margit was at home. The others had left the 
family nest, had found husbands or wives.. .. 

But now we all returned. Julius came home from Fiume, the 
Austro-Hungarian harbour on the Adriatic. Once again we were 
all together. The seven children and Aunt Emma ... as in the 
old days. Even Dr. Weiss called. He was very old and had to 
lean on a cane—yet he couldn’t stay away. My faithful new 
friend. Dr. Blaubart, the doctor-magician, kept a vigil with us at 
Aunt Emma’s bedside—and so did Dr. Farago, the eccentric 
musician. 

Everybody hurried to help us—except the good Lord. He 
decided differently. He didn’t create angels to let them walk too 
long on earth.... 

The loss of a mother is the greatest grief in the world. And we 
had suffered this loss twice. . . . 

Somewhere, I am sure. Aunt Emma must have met Papa, 
Mama and the others . . . for by now, as I write this, Julius, 
Marishka, Nandy and Margit have also joined her. 

God bless you, my darlings . .. until we all meet again. 




Book III 


MY YEARS IN EUROPE 




CHAPTER I 


The most decisive station on my life’s toad was the Royal 
Orpheum of Budapest. Everything important happened to me 
there. 

The proprietor of this popular revue theatre was Desider 
Balint, a brilliant promoter. He was cultured, intelligent and 
extremely clever. People admired and envied his business ac umen 
and his artistic sense. His figure was surrounded by legends. He 
grew rich in front of everybody’s eyes—practically from one day 
to another. He started without a cent and within a few years he 
was one of the richest men in Budapest. The theatre was doing 
exceedingly well. His profits he invested, not in stocks and shares, 
but in real estate. He bought, sold, exchanged, turned over his 
properties. Whatever he touched turned into gold under his magic 
touch. But not because he was lucky. He had a very small share of 
luck. No, it wasn’t luck. He had brains. Lots of brains. 

Outside his business he had no luck at all. . . neither in his 
marriage nor in his health. 

Desider Balint and I were good friends. We spent much time 
together roaming the city. He took me everywhere with him. 
Yet our friendship could develop only up to a certain point. There 
it had to stop. First of all because he was my boss; secondly, 
because he was fifteen years my senior; and, thirdly, because he 
was much, much richer than I. Richer by several millions. 

He often took me for drives. Once an exceedingly pretty 
woman passed us and went into a house. The janitor stood out¬ 
side. Balint. lifted his cane and dug it into the driver’s back. This 
was the signal to stop. The hansom pulled up, Balint asked the 
janitor whether he knew the pretty woman who had just gone 
inside. The janitor replied in an insolent tone. Balint, feeling 
insulted without any cause, said nothing; he only made a note 
of the n umb er of the house. Within a few days he had bought the 
building and fired the janitor. Two weeks later he re-sold the 
house at a profit of nine thousand crowns. So he made quite a 
bit of money—just because he wanted to teach a rude man a 
lesson. But this isn’t the end of the story. The janitor went to 
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the new owner and offered his services, saying that he had been 
employed at the house for years and had always given satisfaction. 
The new landlord accepted the offer. The next time we drove 
past, the janitor stood proudly in the doorway and shouted abuse 
at Balint. Balint shook his head. 

‘It seems I have to make another few thousand crowns on this 
house,’ he said. 

The time I spent at the Royal Orpheum was one of unfor¬ 
gettable happiness. I loved Balint, I loved the theatre, I loved 
everybody working there—but I loved most of all the little 
secretary of the great music-hall. Miss Bozsi Kardos. 

On AUGUST I, 1920, AFTER TWO YEARS OF BEING A WIDOWER, 
I MARRIED BOZSI KARDOS. 

What a great pity that Aunt Emma and Bozsi didn’t know 
each other! That would have been a really great love affair! 

Bozsi’s parents and family became very dear to me. They 
loved me and I loved them. They were fond of my sisters and 
brothers. The two families became very attached to each other. 

Bozsi’s mother overwhelmed me with her trust and uncritical 
admiration. In those early days of aviation, there were almost 
daily disasters. Bozsi’s sisters asked my mother-in-law: 

‘Well, Mama, would you go up in a plane?* 

‘Of course I would,’ she replied, ‘if Yani piloted it!’ 

After the First World War there was a food shortage and a good 
deal of poverty in Budapest, as in many other cities and countries. 
Men, women and children stood in line from morning till evening 
outside the shops, waiting for a litde meat, cooking fat, fruit or 
bread. If people discovered that goods had been delivered to 
some shop, they rushed there like madmen. Everybody stopped 
his work and hurried to stand in a queue. 

There was a famous Budapest joke about a husband who 
came home unexpectedly and found his wife in the arms of a 
stranger. He clapped his hands and said: ‘Aren’t you asbameH of 
yourself? You’re flirting when the grocer’s just got in some 
potatoes!’ 

(The spirit of the age is best mirrored by its humour; that is 
the only reason why I risk re-telling this joke.) 
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There was misery everywhere. No profession, no business 
escaped the general depression. Dr. Silard, an associate professor 
of Budapest University who was the country’s foremost gyn¬ 
aecologist, used to get very large fees whenever he helped a 
baby into the world. Now he waited in vain for the patients. No 
one consulted him. For six months he hadn’t assisted at one 
accouchement. He sat sadly in the club and gazed apathetically 
into space. Someone remarked: 

‘Poor man. He is beginning to believe that it’s really the 
stork who brings the babies. . . .’ 

Nowhere in Hungary was the poverty and depression more 
evident than in die Cafe New York in Budapest. Ninety per cent 
of the regular patrons were painters, writers, journalists and 
actors. Most of them were unemployed. For these poor devils it 
was a matter of life and death to visit the Cafe New York—for 
the agents and occasional entrepreneurs had made it their head¬ 
quarters. 

The proprietor of the Ca£6, the warm-hearted Willy Tarjan, 
reserved a long table where only water was served; he also gave 
strict orders that the waiters must not accept any tips from the 
guests. 

Poverty naturally developed the art of sponging. It was in no 
way disgraceful; it almost became a habit. People borrowed from 
each other as a matter of tradition. 

‘Give me a crown.’ 

‘Haven’t got one.’ 

‘Then give me half a crown.’ 

‘Can’t.’ 

‘Can you let me have a cigarette ?’ 

T don’t smoke.’ 

‘You haven’t even got a cigarette? Well then, tell me at least 
the timel’ 

Another variety of the borrower was the ‘man of ideas’. I had 
such a regular customer. He honoured me every day by borrow¬ 
ing ten pengoes. Once I explained to him that ten pengoes was a 
lot of money. You couldn’t borrow that much every day, especi¬ 
ally from a stranger. .. . The young man realized that I was right, 
but, as my refusal was unexpected, he asked me to pay for his 
coffee. I said yes, whereupon he asked whether he could have 
two rolls with the coffee.. Again I said all tight 
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'Thanks/ he said happily. TU go and tell the headwaiter about 
it—that to-day you are paying my bill.’ 

A little later I noticed that he was pointing to me from the 
balcony of the cafe. He was explaining to the headwaiter that I 
would pay his check. The headwaiter wanted to be quite sure 
about die rolls; he lifted two fingers and looked at me question- 
ingly. I nodded that it was all right. 

Only when I settled my own check did I discover that the head- 
waiter’s two fingers had signified two hundred crowns and not 
two rolls. The young man had used the opportunity to get a 
final loan out of me—a loan he never repaid, of course. 

It wasn’t the fault of these old actors and journalists that they 
became involved in this questionable business. They were the 
victims of a lost war—like so many others. These unfortunates 
had paid their contributions to their respective retirement funds 
for man y years; and these contributions were pretty high. The 
societies and associations which handled these funds invested 
them in war loans. And Hungarian war loans became utterly 
worthless. The monthly pensions which these men received 
weren’t enough to buy even a cup of coffee. What could the poor 
wretches do ? They sat around the long table in the Cafe New 
York and denounced the Treaty of Trianon, which had crippled 
Hungary. 

Mr. Tarjan, the proprietor of the coffee-house, had a special 
profegd, an old journalist. Mr. Tarjan spent some hours every 
night at the Artists’ and Writers’ Club, playing cards. He was 
sitting at the card table when a waiter called him to the ’phone. 

‘Willie, my friend/ wailed the old journalist at the other end of 
the line, ‘forgive me, but I have done something very stupid....’ 

His friend already suspected the worst. 

*Well, what is it? Go on, tell me. ...’ 

‘Don’t ask me, Willie—it’s better if you don’t know. . . . 
Somebody trusted me with some money again. And you know, 
the devil of money is happy whenever he can send a poor man to 
jail....’ 

‘Cut out the embroidery,’ Mr. Tarjan said, irritated. ‘Just tell 
me the amount.’ 

‘Two thousand four hundred crowns. .. 

‘Go to hell,’ replied Willie and s lamme d down the receiver. 

He went back to the card room and continued the game. 
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He usually played with one-hundred-ctown stakes. Now he 
staked two hundred—a hundred for his friend; perhaps he would 
win and save the old man from prison. But, of course, he didn’t 
win. He tried again—and lost. A man of character would not 
desert his friend. He went on playing. The twenty-four hundred 
crowns (which he had hoped to win) had already cost him six 
thousand in losses. . . . 

Angrily he jumped up. 

‘That’s the limit!’ he said. ‘I have done what I could. Let the 
wretch be sent to jail!’ 

Again he was called to the ’phone. It was the man whose 
money the old journalist had embezzled. He told the whole story 
and added nervously: I hope that you won’t let your friend go to 
jail for a miserable nine hundred and fifty crowns. . . .’ 

‘How much?’ roared Tarjan. 

‘He embezzled nine hundred and fifty crowns, .. .’ 

Tarjan was struck dumb by indignation. Within a short time 
the old journalist arrived. 

‘How much did you embezzle?’ his friend shouted at him. 

‘Two thousand four hundred crowns.’ 

‘You ungrateful swine! You stole nine hundred and fifty 
crowns and you wanted to get two thousand four hundred out of 
me! Aren’t you ashamed?’ 

The old man didn’t look ashamed. He even reproached his 
friend for making a mountain out of a molehill. After all, he 
explained, such things happened so rarely that he deserved to 
make a little profit on the transaction. 

The most pitiful were title unfortunates who were ashamed of 
their poverty. In their austere existence they were mourning for 
their lost human dignity. 

One of these was Lipschitz, the ventriloquist. As long as he 
could, poor man, he kept up appearances. In the meantime he 
sold all his belongings. After his ‘professional’ tuxedo he even 
had to get rid of his dummy. He often waited for me at the 
entrance of the Caf£ New York. In vain I smiled at him, en¬ 
couraged him; he was unable to humble himself. 

In those days dentists would only do gold fillings if you 
provided the gold yourself. That’s why I carried a twenty-ftanc. 
gold piece in my pocket. For months I kept it in my purse. I 
hadn’t the heart to have it transferred to my teeth. 
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One day Lipschitz stood sadly outside the cafe. He was pale 
and terribly depressed. Acting on a sudden impulse, I gave him 
the twenty-franc gold piece. 

Trembling, he stared at it. The unexpected sight froze him 
. . . he became dazed ... he lost his mind completely. He em¬ 
braced me and sobbed: 

‘Thanks . . . thanks a million times, madam? 

His eyes filled with tears, And I was moved myself. 

Just to provide some variety, the Caf6 New York also had a 
‘professional* beggar. He went around the tables and begged— 
in the fullest sense of the word. He had a police permit, a regular 
‘certificate of mendicancy’ in his pocket. His name was unknown 
to everybody. They called him ‘Professor* and the whole of 
Budapest knew him by this name. 

The ‘Professor* looked like an undersized child of eleven. His 
hair was long and he wore a bushy beard. 

One day we discovered that the ‘Professor* wasn*t all alone in 
the world. He had a brother who was a journalist in Temesvar, 
a town in Transylvania. 

Someone said jokingly in the Caffi: 

‘I don*t want to see him at our table any more.* 

‘Why? What did the poor man do?* 

‘Poor man? He*s a heartless, wicked creature I He has a well- 
established begging business and he lets his brother work as a 
provincial journalist l* 

It would be a crime to leave out of this portrait series the two 
brilliant theatrical producers of Budapest. They were totally 
opposite characters, One loved cards; the other’s passion was 
drink. In order to distinguish between them more easily, let’s 
call one of them Mr. Martini, the other Mr. Pinochle. At least 
you won’t have to think hard to remember which of them drank 
and which of them played cards. 

Once an actor lost his money at cards and asked Mr. Martini 
for a loan of five hundred crowns. 

‘Young man, you’ve come to the wrong person,* said Mr. 
Martina, ‘If you have gambled away your money, you ought to 
go to Mr. Pinochle. Cards are his department. Come to me when 
you have drunk awaj your money. . . 

Mr. M a r ti ni and Mr* Pinochle lived in the same apartment 
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house. Martini usually came home in the morning pretty drunk. 
At the Pinochles’ it was different: there it was the wife who 
usually returned pretty late, accompanied by one or two good- 
looking young men. 

One mo rnin g the maid of the Pinochle family met Mr. Martini 
weaving his unsteady way home. The little maid stared at him, 
distressed and amazed. Mr. Martini smiled at the peasant girl. 

‘Don’t be so surprised, my child. ... In every household it’s 
different. In our family, I am the drunk!’ 



CHAPTER II 


Poor Desider Balint died, and with him the Royal Orpheum 
died, too. 

I felt reluctant to sign a contract with any other theatre. 
Economic conditions were bad and the actors played to empty 
houses. People had no money with which to go to the theatre. 
Bozsi suggested we organize our own company and go on a 
tour. ... I was doubtful about the idea. 

On the great boulevard we met an actor named Wegner. 

‘I read in the papers that Mr. Sakall is going on a tour. ... Is 
your company complete ?’ he asked. 

‘Not yet.’ 

Wegner smiled. Hope gleamed in his eyes. 

‘I don’t dare to suggest my engagement,’ he said, ‘because Mr. 
Sakall has never seen me yet on the stage.’ 

‘Are you under contract at the moment?’ 

'Oh yes, of course!’ replied Mr. Wegner proudly. ‘I am always 
under contract.’ 

‘Fine. We’ll come and see you to-night.’ 

‘We don’t play to-night.’ 

'It doesn’t matter. We’ll come to-morrow.’ 

‘We don’t play to-morrow....’ 

'When do you play ?’ 

‘On Sundays.’ 

‘Only on Sundays?’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

'All right. We’ll come Sunday evening.’ 

‘There’s no performance in the evening.’ 

'Where is your theatre?’ 

‘It isn’t a theatre. It’s a pastry-shop.’ 

'A pastry-shop ?’ 

'Yes, sir. Mr. Galambos’ pastry-shop. The stage is in the back 
yard.’ 

‘Never mind. We’ll be there Sunday afternoon.’ 

‘Wonderful. But before you come, please check whether there’s 
a football-match in the afternoon.’ 
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‘And if there is?’ 

‘Then we have no performance. This city can’t stand a football 
game and a theatrical performance the same afternoon. . . 

Wegner said goodbye. We looked after him sadly. Poor 
Wegner who was ‘always under contract’. We decided to start 
the tour. ... 

The first member of the company I engaged was Bela Salamon, 
a most amusing fellow—on and off the stage. 

Salamon and I often went to the Trenk Restaurant on Andrassy 
Street, the Piccadilly of Budapest, to eat the Hungarian version 
of spare-ribs. Salamon was very fond of his stomach. He adored 
this particular dish—a big bone with the boiled beef clinging to 
it. Sometimes the bone was so large that no plate would hold it, 
and it had to be served in a large dish. Such a portion was called 
‘a piano’ in the Budapest slang. The ‘piano’ was a very attractive 
dish. Whenever the waiter carried it across the restaurant the 
guests looked up, trying to guess to whom it was being served.... 
And it wasn’t easy to get. For this purpose a certain part of 
the cow was used. And as beeves have only four ‘pianos,’ the 
restaurant-keeper could serve only four people a day. . . . These 
four were the favourites of Mr. Trenk—Ferenc Molnar, the great 
playwright, Endre Ady, the great poet, Bela Reinitz, the great 
composer and Bela Salamon, die great eater. 

The restaurateur loved Salamon because of his wit and in¬ 
genuity. In the summer months, when business was bad, mine 
host usually sat down at our table and found consolation in 
Salamon’s apt jokes. 

We drank our beer from pint mugs. It was drawn so cleverly 
that by the time the head of foam had settled down, the mug was 
only half full. Salamon asked the restaurant-keeper whether he 
wanted to sell twice as much beer as he did now. 

‘Of course!’ said mine host. ‘What should I do?* 

‘Nothing—just fill the mugs properly!’ 

The company was ready for the tour. The provincial dates were 
all fixed. We had finished rehearsals. 

At last the day arrived. Hours before the departure of the 
train we were at the station and took our places. Bozsi was the 
nineteenth member of the company. 

The company was very gay. The train hadn’t started yet, and 
they were already up to their pranks. The first thing they did 
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was to clear the compartment of all other travellers, One actor 
stepped on the seat, opened a large hatbox on the rack and said 
sadly: 

‘Poor snakes. They haven't been fed yet to-day. . . . I'll have 
to let them out at the next station. . . / 

The passengers who didn't know this old trick gathered their 
luggage swiftly and fled from the compartment. Another actor 
unbuckled his 'artificial leg' and placed it on the seat. His father 
was a merchant specializing in such supplies. His son pinched 
one of the artificial legs from the shop window and used it to 
good effect in frightening people. 

The oldest member of the company was Albert Eidelberg, the 
popular composer. Eidelberg had the reputation of being a great 
lady-charmer. He had two passions: postage stamps and women. 
Maybe he loved stamps even more than the ladies. He always 
examined them carefully, checking the water-marks, the perfora¬ 
tions and all the rest. With women he was much less careful or 
choosy. He loved them all, whatever faults or blemishes they 
possessed—faults and blemishes he would have never forgiven a 
postage stamp. 

In contrast to the oldest member of our company, Leslie 
Kardos was the youngest. He was seventeen, and Bozsi’s brother. 
He was the universal understudy—which meant that if anybody 
fell ill he had to take his place and save the performance. Leslie 
took part in all the rehearsals and watched the actors. . . . Then 
he told me reassuringly: ‘Don't worry, Yani, I can’t possibly be 
worse than any of them. . . 

Our tour started very pleasantly. The company was in a gay 
mood. The actors told stories, played jokes on each other. 

It was about midnight when we arrived in Debrecen, the 
sprawling Calvinist city on the northern edge of the Great 
Hungarian Plain, At the time of our arrival there was a diocesan 
conference in the city. The various clergymen filled the hotels to 
overflowing. Our rooms, which we had reserved in advance, 
would not be free until three o’clock in the morning. There was 
a caf6 attached to the hotel in whicha ladies’ orchestra was playing. 
We went in there to await the morning. We asked for coffee. 
There was none. We asked for tea. Not a chance. What the 
dickens should one order in a coffee-house? We shouted at the 
waiter. 
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‘Don’t get excited, gentlemen,’ he said. ‘It’s almost dawn.. . . 
Yon can’t expect any special things at this hour.. . .’ 

‘Well, what can you give us ?’ 

‘Goulash,’ said the waiter in the most natural tone in the 
world. 

‘All right. Bring us nineteen portions of goulash,’ I said. 
‘We’re going to enjoy ourselves. .. .’ 

We had a lot of fiin. The orchestra played Albert’s compositions 
and paid homage to the master. The bass player waved her bow 
at Albert. Albert returned her greeting cordially. In the interval 
one of the members of the orchestra descended from the dais and 
collected money from the guests of the ca££. Albert started to 
talk to the young girl. He questioned her about her life, her 
ambitions. The young lady was the daughter of the bass player. 
Albert took out his wallet and discreetly placed a banknote upon 
the plate. Then he gently touched the young girl’s hair and kissed 
her forehead. I saw the happy tears in Albert’s eyes and the bank¬ 
note on the plate—and I knew everything. Albert Eidelberg had 
found one of his children. 

We had a nice time in Debrecen. We spent all day together— 
except for Albert, who preferred his newly-found family. The 
tour lasted six weeks. In almost every city and town Albert spent 
his free time with his family—one of his families. The last stop 
on our tour was a small town in Transdanubia, western Hungary. 
The last evening we had to shorten the performance in order 
not to miss the train. The editor of the little local paper protested 
violently against this and threatened us. ‘You’ll never be able to 
play in our town again!’ he said. ‘I’ll put your scandalous be¬ 
haviour into my paper]’ 

Salamon began to laugh. 

‘It doesn’t matter if you put it in your paper. Only don’t tell 
it to anybody!’ 

A theatrical magazine in Budapest had published the news that 
our tour had ended and announced the time of our arrival in the 
capital. Our friends. Dr. Blaubart and Dr. Farago, met us at the 
station. In the evening there was a banquet in honour of the 
company in a private room of a down-town ca££. Dr. Farago 
played the violin; Dr. Blaubart entertained us with his magic 
tricks.... After dinner Dr. Blaubart decided to take a picture for 
the theatrical magazine. He used a flashlight of his own invention. 
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He soaked a long piece of string in a solution of magnesium, 
hung it on the handle of a mop, then called in one of the 
waiters and told him to light the end of the string at a given 
signal. 

Dr. Blaubart put out the lights. Then he gave the signal. The 
waiter lit the magnesium-soaked string. A tremendous explosion 
shook the air. There were moans . . . screams. ... In a moment 
the whole group scattered in disorder. . .. The waiter, trembling 
like an aspen leaf, pale around the gills, ran to the big mirror on 
the wall, looked into it, then collapsed on a seat and began to sob 
bitterly. Poor man, he had lost half his moustache and both his 
eyebrows. 

Dr. Blaubart was a loyal, warm-hearted friend—only somewhat 
dangerous to life and limb. The explosion of the magnesium- 
soaked string wasn’t the last explosion in his life. Tirelessly he 
continued to work at his magic inventions. 

Once he burst in on me breathlessly: 

‘Yani dear, I have a new trick for you.... I have just invented 
it this very moment. We’ll try it to-night on the stage. . . . The 
audience will burst with laughter.’ 

At that time Leslie Kardos and I were playing at the Apollo 
Theatre. The piece was called Sandbag. Dr. Blaubart produced a 
small glass phial which contained a preparation of gunpowder. 
He shook a few grains on a piece of paper and dipped his fingers 
into it. Then he snapped his fingers, whereupon the powder 
exploded and produced a blue flame—without causing any burns. 
He gave me the whole phial and suggested that Leslie Kardos 
should dip his fingers in the gunpowder before his entrance and 
when he shook hands with me on the stage, should snap his 
fingers first. The loud explosion would give me the chance to 
pretend such comic terror that people would fall in the aisles, help¬ 
less with laughter. 

In the evening I awaited Leslie’s entrance with considerable 
excitement. My brother-in-law hid behind the scenery in a corner 
of the stage and prepared the trick. But somehow or other the 
gunpowder exploded prematurely. 

Nothing much happened—only the stairs leading from the 
stage to the dressing room collapsed, crushing the props and 
pieces of furniture heaped underneath; the blast tore the iron 
door that led from the stage to the auditorium firom its hinges. 
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The fire captain, who was on duty, rushed from the audience up 
to the stage. . . . 

Leslie Kardos had been blown into the big water-barrel that 
had to be kept back-stage in Hungary. 

After the performance Bozsi thought that Dr. Blaubart should 
be notified at once how dangerous his invention was. 

It was midnight when I called Dr. Blaubart’s home. I talked to 
his father. 

e My son isn’t here,’ he said curtly. 

‘Where is he?’ 

‘In the hospital—not as a doctor, but as a patient.’ 

‘Good Godl What’s happened?’ 

‘He blew himself up,’ said the old gentleman and put down the 
receiver. 

There was a partial mobilization in the country, and a few 
weeks later Dr. Blaubart was called back to active service. For a 
long time we didn’t see each other. Then he called me up and 
asked me to visit him at the X-ray Laboratory of the Garrison 
Hospital. 

As I reached the gate, a sentry with a fixed bayonet barred my 
way and shouted at me: 

‘Halt! Where are you going?’ 

T want to see Dr. Blaubart—X-ray Laboratory, second court¬ 
yard.’ 

‘You can’tl’ the sentry shouted. ‘There’s no laboratory. It 
exploded a little while ago. About turn—march!’ 

Next day Dr. Blaubart was transferred from the Medical Corps 
to the mine-throwers. The regimental orders were headed: 
The right man in the right place . 



CHAPTER III 


One evening Mr. Brett, the Viennese producer, visited me in 
my dressing-room and made me an offer for a Vienna guest 
appearance. 

He was the only producer in Vienna who spoke Hungarian; 
the others I couldn’t even understand. 

Mr. Brett reassured me, when I expressed my anxiety, that my 
ignorance of German would only heighten my success. A 
comedian was really funny if he did not know something and 
made constant mistakes. 

I signed the contract. My salary was fixed according to the 
above principles. For every mistake I made, Mr. Brett offered me 
an Austrian schilling. And my ignorance never deserted me. 
Within a few months we had a small house and a car. 

Before the premiere, we had plenty of time to look around in 
Vienna. We visited all the theatres and cabarets. Mr. Brett was 
right when he told us about the gemuetlich Viennese public. They 
were certainly jovial and informal. They sang the songs with the 
actors, carried on conversations with those on the stage and 
laughed at the oldest jokes as if they had just heard them for the 
first time. 

At one of the cabarets the master of ceremonies used his spot 
for wide-scale advertising. He told the audience which tailor 
made his suits, where he bought his hat, his shoes, his razor blades 
and what lotion he rubbed on his face after shaving. 

In another night-club the comedian was lecturing on funerals. 
He poked fun at the advertisements of American papers. In the 
United States, he said, funerals were advertised ‘from $67.00 up*. 
The Americans might learn from us, the comedian said ironically. 
In Austria the quality of funerals is laid down in exact detail in 
the price lists. With us the public knows what it’s going to get. 
We don’t mislead the corpse—nor its relatives. We have five 
different kinds of funerals. 

Then he detailed the five kinds. 

A first-class funeral is a real pleasure. The best of everything— 
true luxury. Dazzling spring sunshine .., not a cloud in the sky. 
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The hearse is drawn by six black horses. Their tails hang to the 
ground. The hearse is followed by the Viennese Philharmonic 
Orchestra, playing Beethoven’s Funeral March. At the grave the 
choir of the Opera sings hymns. The funeral oration is delivered 
by the President of the National Bank. When the coffin has been 
lowered into the grave, the mourners drop some clods of earth 
into it—according to tradition. 

A second-class funeral is also very beautiful. There is still warm 
spring sunshine, but here and there a cloud dots the sky. Only 
four black horses pull the hearse. Their tails do not hang to the 
ground, but they are still respectable tails. The hearse is followed 
by the orchestra of the Operetta Theatre, playing selections from 
the Chocolate Soldier . At the grave the Burgher’s Choir sings 
Souvenirs of Sorrento. The oration is delivered by the Mayor and 
the first clod is dropped by the General Manager of the Under¬ 
takers’ Association. 

A third-class funeral: Black clouds appear in the sky. The sun 
has completely disappeared. Two horses draw the hearse; one is 
brown, the other is grey. No trace of a tail—just a formless stump. 
The hearse is followed by a Schrammel quartet, singing Tyrolean 
songs.... At the grave a postman carols.... The funeral oration 
is played on a gramophone record and the clods of earth are 
dropped by the relatives. 

A fourth-class funeral: Rain is felling desultorily. . . . An un¬ 
pleasant cold wind. ... A single horse draws the hearse. Not 
even a stub of a tail. The hearse is followed by a zither player 
who indulges in jodling. At the grave a single bird sings on a 
nearby tree and the clods of earth are blown by the wind into the 
grave. 

A fifth-class funeral: Pouring, icy rain. No hearse, no horse, no 
tail. The corpse walks alone to the cemetery, jumps into the grave, 
sings, *Don’t sit under the apple tree with anyone else but me.. / 
and scatters earth over himself. 

We were terribly happy in Vienna; we could hardly sleep from 
happiness. We kept on explaining to each other what might 
happen if we were successful as German actors. ... At one 
stroke all the barriers would be lifted. After this we could make 
guest appearances not only in Vienna but in Graz ... Innsbruck 
... all the other Austrian cities. And though we didn’t dare to 
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hope for that—we could even go to Switzerland, to Holland— 
for they would understand us everywhere. We could go to 
Prague and all over Czechoslovakia, even to Sweden, Denmark, 
Norway—where the people understood German. My pockets 
were full of maps. We studied them and tried to figure out all 
the places we might visit one day. We calculated that we would 
have enough ground to cover to provide us with engagements 
for a hundred and forty years. 

It was only then that we realized that we had left Germany 
out of our calculations. The whole of Germany . . . with sixty 
milli on people, where I could work for another hundred and 
fifty years. How could one sleep with all this happy expectancy? 

But when we realized that all these calculations and expecta¬ 
tions were to be fulfilled only if we had success, we had another 
good reason for insomnia. Instead of sleeping, we came and went 
... we were moving about the whole day. We found pleasure in 
everything; we were surprised by every new sight. 

On one of the Vienna boulevards there was a big cafe with a 
terrace. 

‘Let’s go in,’ suggested Bozsi. ‘Let’s study the Viennese at 
dose range ... find out what they are.... These are the people 
who’re going to applaud you next Friday—it depends on them 
whether we’ll be going to Switzerland, Denmark, Holland—and 
of course, to Germany—for a hundred and fifty years. . . .* 

The terrace was crowded. The friendly Viennese waiter asked 
us to be patient; he would find us two good places. At a small 
table for three there were two people sitting. A gentleman in 
Tyrolean garb with his knees bare, and his wife.... The man in 
the Tyrolean dress was studying the illustrated magazines; his 
wife was knitting a pullover. The lady was ‘in dwies’—only the 
tall feather in her hat showed that she belonged to the fellow with 
the bare knees. 

The waiter asked the Tyrolean gentleman to remove his wife’s 
handbag from the empty chair and offered the place to Bozsi. 
Then he stepped to the next table, where an dderly couple was 
sitting with a monkey. 

Tlease remove the animal,* he said. ‘You can’t keep this chair 
occupied by a monkey.* 

The old lady took the magazine from the monkey, which it had 
been studying, and seated it in her lap. 
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Bozsi and I looked at each other. How could it be that no one 
seemed to be intrigued and startled by a monkey sitting in a cafe 
and reading the illustrated papers ? Nobody wasted a glance on 
this unusual scqne. What kind of a cafe was this ? 

In the meantime the Tyrolean’s wife came to the end of her 
yarn and produced a new skein. The man with the bare knees 
held it for her as if he were a well-trained dog. She started to 
wind the yarn. 

The monkey at the next table watched them slyly. Suddenly 
he jumped forward, caught the yarn and climbed with it to the 
balcony above the awning of the cafe. The Tyrolean’s wife 
growled at her husband: 

‘Every day the same comedy. ... I told you to watch that 
beast while I wind my yarn. Now go and ask the Steiner family to 
help us. . . . I’m ashamed to bother them every dayl . ..’ 

The Tyrolean got up and walked across to a table around 
which four people were sitting. 

‘Frau Steiner,’ he said pleadingly, ‘if you would help us this 
once.. 

He pointed to the balcony where the monkey sat huddled with 
the ball of yarn. 

Frau Steiner was an old lady of fifty-five or sixty. She didn’t 
say a word. She just shook her head with an unfriendly expression 
on her face and got to her feet. The others at her table followed 
suit. The old lady gapped her hands and shouted: 

*. Alle% oopP 

At this command the old lady’s son jumped on her shoulders. 
His wife followed suit and climbed on his shoulders and one of 
the old lady’s grandchildren jumped on to his mother’s back and 
collected the monkey from its perch. 

We looked at each other, flabbergasted. 

‘Let’s pay and gol’ said Bozsi. 

In the street we turned back to have another look at the cafe. 
It was only then that we read its big gilt sign: 

ARTISTEN CAf£ 

It was a rendezvous for showfolk—acrobats, variety artists and 
the like.... 

During our tour of Vienna we visited the famous Prater. A. 
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large piece of the fairground was roped off; some studio was 
working on location. It was a strange feeling to read the big 
canvas sign: 


LOCATION WORK 

SODOM AND GOMORRAH 

DIRECTOR: MICHAEL CURTI2 

STRANGERS NOT ADMITTED 

Of course we walked through the barrier. Wherever Michael 
Curtiz was working, we could not be strangers. 

The sight before us was certainly impressive. My childhood 
friend, Mike Curtin, stood on top of a two-story-high director’s 
rostrum and gave his orders through a megaphone. A crowd of 
many hundreds hung on every word. And he was talking— 
German. 

Those who tell tales here in America about Mike’s exotic 
English should have heard him speak German. So what? He’s 
still one of the greatest directors in the world. 

My encounter with Mike awakened in me the desire to do some 
film work. I decided, however, to wait for the first night at Mr. 
Brett’s theatre—then we’d see how things worked out. 

Mr. Natowite was one of the best-known C audience organisers’ 
in Vienna, and he could offer a hundred per cent guarantee of 
success. He suggested some expert arguments of how important 
my Viennese debut must be to me. His prices were so reasonable. 
For five per cent of the actor’s salary, his firm provided two 
expert supporters who, mingling with the audience, established 
the success of the first night . . . There were more expensive 
arrangements; for ten percent he provided six people; for twelve 
per cent eight, and so on. . . . Then there were special deals, 
which were naturally more costly. 

T watched your rehearsals,’ said Natowitz. T figured that in 
the twenty-five minutes you are on stage there are at the most 
twenty-five or thirty laughs. ... I am able to guarantee you 
sixty, seventy—even a hundred laughs.’ 

Bossi became interested. 

'And how much do you charge for that?’ she asked eagerly. 

'Thirty per cent of Mr. Sakall’s salary.’ 

Bozsi lost her head and ordered success—for thirty per cent 
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Natowitz exploited Bozsi’s weakness, and when he left he sug¬ 
gested to her in the hall that she should risk an extra five per cent. 
For this his men would not only laugh and applaud but even 
shout: “Bravo, Sakall!’ 

The first night went off according to plan. 

A few days later something very exciting and soul-satisfying 
happened to me during my turn. A man began to laugh so heartily 
that he fell from his seat and was rolling helplessly in the aisle. 
A photographer who happened to be present took a snapshot, 
and in the morning the papers published the picture. By a strange 
coincidence, this happened on February i —my birthday. It was 
only later that I discovered: this was Bozsi’s birthday gift she 
bought from Natowitz for me.... 

To share my Vienna success with Salamon, I sent him my one- 
act play String Quartet for his free use. Salamon carried String 
Quartet to triumphant success. He wrote to me that every night 
there were dozens of bankers in the audience who laughed until 
they almost burst. . . . He also told me that a banker named 
Fekete had threatened to shoot him unless he took the piece off 
the bill. Salamon wasn’t frightened by the threat and went on 
playing the part for years—always to packed theatres. 

In one of the Vienna cafes I met a film producer named Seppy 
Schuller. Mr. Schuller wanted to star me in a picture. I was very 
glad to have met him: perhaps it would lead to something. After 
all, I wasn’t risking anything. 

People warned me to be careful, because they said he had 
nothing to do with films. So what, I thought. Neither had I. 

Mr. Schuller had his own office. I went up to see him and sign 
the contract. 

During the subsequent negotiations Mr. Schuller happened to 
mention that in order to launch die production he would need 
five or six thousand schillings. He would greatly appreciate it, 
he said, if I could place this sum at his disposal until die National 
Bank transferred his money. 

“I’d be delighted,’ I: said. ‘I’m really flattered that you have 
honoured me with your confidence.. .. I’m only sorry that you 
didn’t tell me yesterday, for my wife is transferring our balance 
to-day to the Credit Lyonnaise in Paris I’ 

In order to make the matter more believable, I said I would 
call my wife—perhaps she hadn’t arranged the transfer yet and 
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we could go ahead. I pretended to dial a number and then pro¬ 
ceeded to fake a conversation. 

‘Tell me, darling. Have you been to the bank? You have. . . . 
Oh, what a pityl I wish you hadn’t. . . . It’s very annoying. . . . 
If you went back, could you cancel the transfer? . . . No. . . . 
Oh, I see. By cable... . No; we can’t do anything.... Goodbye, 
darling. See you soon. . . .’ 

Mr, Seppy Schuller didn’t seem to be worried. It appeared 
that he had other sources for raising the money. He called up a 
director of the Austrian National Bank, who at once placed the 
money at his disposal; he even promised to send it to Schuller’s 
office by special messenger. 

I said goodbye and left. But somehow I couldn’t get it out of 
my head—why did he ask me for the money if he could get it 
from the bank so easily? I thought he might have wanted it as a 
guarantee in case I broke the contract. ... I was worried and 
uneasy. I decided to go back to Schuller and ask him whether 
the bank had really sent the money. 

The office was empty—except for the janitor, who was cleaning 
up. 

‘The boss has gone,’ he said. 

‘You don’t happen to know his home ’phone number?’ 

*It’s there—on that pad.’ 

I found it on the desk and started to dial. The janitor took the 
receiver from my hand. 

‘You can’t use this ’phone,’ he said. ‘It won’t be connected 
until next week.’ 

I felt dizzy. 

‘Tell me—not even the boss can use this ’phone?’ 

‘How could he?’ laughed the janitor. ‘Look—there's no 
line... 

I almost collapsed with shame. Next day I received a terrible 
letter: 

Dead. Mr. Sakall, —We certainly must make our picture.... 

I have discovered that we are extremely well-suited to each 

other. 

Yours sincerely, 

Seppy Schuller 
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la Vienaa we stopped at the Hotel Hapsburg. We had heard 
already in Budapest that it was a very colourful, lively place. 
It was full of Serbs, Rumanians, Croatians, Dalmatians, they said 
—and something strange and amusing was bound to happen all 
the time. 

And they were right. Almost every day brought a sensation in 
the Hotel Hapsburg. One day the porter decorated the bridal 
suite with flowers and told us that a Jugoslav honeymoon couple 
was expected. He also told us that the bride was no longer in her 
first youth and considerably older than her husband. The honey- 
mooners arrived exacdy on time. 

The young husband suggested that while his bride made her¬ 
self comfortable, he would go and buy some supper, which they 
would eat in their room. He walked a long time until he found 
a delicatessen. He bought the nicest things he could find and 
then started back to the hotel. But he lost his way in the maze 
of narrow streets and had to ask a policeman for directions. It 
was only then that he realized he had forgotten the name of 
the hotel. He only remembered that it was named after some 
royalty. 

‘Hotel Francis Josef?* asked the policeman. 

‘Yes, yes. That’s itl Thanks a loti’ cried the newly-married 
man. The policeman explained to him how to get there—and 
half an hour later he reached his destination. He was somewhat 
surprised that while he had been out buying supper the revolving 
door of the hotel had been dismantled. Soon enough he dis¬ 
covered that he was in the wrong place. In despair, he begged the 
hall porter to name another hotel that was called after some 
Hungarian or Austrian king. 

‘Hotel Konig Stefan,’ the porter said. 

With his parcel under his arm, the unfortunate husband jumped 
into a taxi and gave the Hotel Konig Stefan as his destination. 
This was a longer journey. He was driven a good twenty minutes 
before he discovered that once again it was the wrong place. 
He pleaded with the second hall porter for a new address. This 
time he was sent to the Hotel Kaiserin Maria Theresia—for the 
porter knew of no other ‘imperial’ hotel. 

The Jugoslav man roamed until the morning; as a last resort, 
he tottered into police headquarters. 

‘There’s an alarm out about you,’ said the police lieutenant at 
- ; r6j : '■ ’’ 
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the duty desk. *A lady ’phoned twice from the Hotel Hapsburg 
and. . . 

‘Hotel Hapsburg 1’ cried the miserable husband, and jumped 
into another taxi. 

It was four o’clock in the morning when the unfortunate 
man returned to the hotel. Instead of a warm embrace, his 
loving bride awaited him with a thick walking-stick at the door. 

‘You have ruined the loveliest night of my life!* she screamed. 
‘Tramping the streets all night—while I sat up here, waiting for 
youl’ 

Their quarrel roused the whole hotel. In the next room there 
was a kindly old priest. He stepped into the corridor and knocked 
at the door of the bridal suite. 

‘My children,’ he said, ‘forgive each other’s trespasses. Do not 
quarrel, but love each other!’ 

The newly-married wife appeared in the door. The priest 
looked at her and then returned to his room. He merely said: 

‘I, too, would have preferred to walk the streets if I had been 
her husband!’ 
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CHAPTER IV 


After Vienna, Berlin. The Nelson Theatre offered me a con¬ 
tract. Slowly we started to pack our things again. 

Once again we spent joyful and—sleepless nights. 

New excitements ... a new journey. ... It was a sad feeling 
to say goodbye to the Viennese, whom we hadn’t really learned 
to know well. 

The hardest was the parting from Papa Kardos. Gabriel 
Kardos was Bozsi’s father. He had a huge, heroic moustache and 
looked like a typical Hungarian. He had arrived in Vienna only 
ten days before to visit his children. He included me in this 
category. 

I shall never forget Gabriel Kardos. He was the kindest, most 
gullible man in the world. 

The old gentleman was a peerless optimist. Once his watch 
was stolen on the tramcar. Papa Kardos asked the porter to call 
him at eight next morning, because he had to go to the police 
for his watch. He went to the police—and he got back his 
watch. ‘If you want to reach your goal,’ he said, ‘you must 
believe in it.’ 

There is another story which a friend of his told me. I don’t 
know whether it’s true or not. Papa Kardos loved to stroll along 
the Viennese boulevards. One day a young lady smiled at him. 
The old gentleman demanded to know why she smiled; he was 
certain that there was nothing funny about him. The young lady 
became embarrassed and asked him the way to the Pratersttasse. 

‘That’s easy,’ said the old gentleman proudly. ‘Come along. 
I’ll show you. It’s on my way, anyhow.’ 

They walked silently side by side. The girl stopped in front of a 
shop window. 

‘Look! What lovely handbags! Wouldn’t you buy me one?’ 

Papa Kardos stared at her, surprised. 

‘Why should I buy you a handbag? Just because I know the 
way to the Pratersttasse?’ 

It was hard to say goodbye to Papa Kardos. He promised that 
he would visit ,us in Berlin, too. 
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We aJl worked very hard in Berlin. Leslie, myself, and Bozsi 
too—for she was always with us and took care of us. 

One evening Mr. Davidsohn, the director of U.F.A., came to 
the theatre and watched our performance. We were playing the 
one-act play, Albert VIII. 

Davidsohn came round to my dressing-room. He carried a 
handke rchief that was soaking wet. He said with enthusiasm: 

‘Look— this is how hard I laughed! . . . Did you really write 
this play?’ 

‘So help me!’ I replied. 

‘Wonderful! Then you could write us a few good films for 
Reinhold Schunzel. Come round to my office to-morrow. We’ll 
draw up the contract.’ 

I found it peculiar that he had made no mention of my acting, 
though it was at m he had laughed so heartily. I suggested that I 
would write a part for myself, too, but Davidsohn waved this 
suggestion aside. 

‘Don’t overplay your hand,’ he said. ‘You are a writer, not an 
actor.. . .’ 

I argued in vain. He wanted me to be a writer, and that was 
that. He didn’t need an actor—and I felt that if I insisted too 
much he wouldn’t even need me as a writer. 

Leslie was furious. 

‘Don’t worry, Leslie,’ I told him. T have heard the film business 
is very funny. . . . Perhaps there will be a time when they’ll let 
me act—and then if I try to write they’ll hit me over the head.,..’ 

And I was right! 

A few days later we made our entry into the U.F.A., Leslie, 
Bozsi and I. Leslie was engaged as an assistant cutter fourth- 
class. He was full of ambition and decided to learn everything 
about the picture business. He thought he would have to start at 
the bottom. Poor boy, he mixed up the film industry with coal¬ 
mining. 

I must add that Leslie had shown at a very early age his interest 
in pictures. He was onlyfourteenwhen he first became embroiled 
with film people. It happened in Budapest, 

There was an empty lot where some filming was going on. 
The picture was directed by Alexander Korda. To-day he is Sir 
Alexander, but even in those days he was as great a genius as he 
is to-day. 
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The assistant director turned to the extras. 

‘Well, boys, who is willing to jump from the second floor? 
There’s plenty of soft sand here. You can’t hurt yourself. Come 
on, now. . . . No volunteers ?’ 

Leslie Kardos came closer. 

‘How much are you paying for it?’ 

‘Twenty-five crowns.’ 

‘I’ll do it for fifty,’ Leslie said. 

‘Fifty kicks in the pants. . . . Go away, you scamp. You 
wouldn’t dare to jump, anyhow. . . .’ 

The shooting stopped. Korda was discussing the problem with 
his assistant director. 

At this moment something unexpected happened. Someone 
jumped from the second floor—into the sand pile. It was Leslie 
Kardos. 

Korda became furious. 

‘Why didn’t you wait until we had the camera set? Why do 
you start jumping like an idiot?’ 

Leslie replied modestly, ‘Pardon me, sir, but this was a free 
jump for myself I’ 

‘Why?’ roared Korda. 

‘I like to jump . . . that’s all. . . 

Korda turned to his assistant. 

‘Give him the fifty crowns and let’s go!’ 

Leslie said calmly: Tm sortyl I won’t do it for less than a 
hundredl’ 

Everybody froze. Korda asked Leslie how old he was. 

‘Fourteen,’ replied Leslie. 

Korda put his hand on his shoulder, 

*You’ll go far in the film industry. . . . You’re only fourteen 
and already you know how to make the most of an oppor¬ 
tunity. ...’ 

After spending the day at the U.F.A. studios, we all three 
hurried back to the theatre. We always had our dinner in my 
dressing-room. 

In those days my hobby was magic. I was an acknowledged 
amateur magician. I often showed my colleagues tricks. On such 
occasions the old doorkeeper always stuck close to me. He was 
very fond of me. Whenever he had a little free time he dropped 
in for a chat. 
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Leslie told me once that the old doorkeeper wanted to ask a 
favour of me, but didn't dare speak of it himself. 

‘What does he want?' 

‘He would like to have you teach him how to become a magi¬ 
cian.' 

‘Has he gone crazy? Why does he want that?’ 

‘He and his wife would like to get up a magic act—appear 
together. . . 

I became very angry. 

‘Tell the old fool to give up this idiotic plan. ... I won't 
teach him anything.. . 

Leslie became very depressed. 

‘Don't leave these poor people in the lurch. They had a legacy 
of twelve thousand marks and have bought the entire equipment 
of a retired magician. . . 

The doorkeeper and his wife had already picked their stage 
names: professor Angeles and partner: this would be the 
billing of the act. 

It made me sad to listen to this unfortunate idiot. I promised 
to visit his home next day, examine his equipment and start his 
instruction in magic. 

Next day at three o'clock in the afternoon I went to see the 
poor fellow. His wife opened the door. She was wearing a pale 
green Japanese kimono. I was certain that she had the pale 
green tights on underneath. Luckily, she didn’t take off the 
kimono. 

The sets were all hung on the walls so that I should be able 
to inspect diem. Several times the lady whispered to her husband 
to show me the magic American flag. Clumsily the old man 
slipped a thin steel rod up his sleeve. This was the magic flag. 
In tie meantime, his wife opened the window, for the thirty-foot 
flag was too big for the small room. The old doorkeeper pressed 
the hidden spring. The steel rod gave a loud bang and the stars 
and stripes jumped from its sheath . . . right out through the 
window, hanging down almost to the street. 

Outside a big crowd gathered, People thought that for some 
mysterious reason the American Embassy had moved to the 
shabby suburban street. 

We rehearsed for many a long month. At last the production 
was ready. It wasn't a top-of-the-bill turn, but a good deal better 
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than one could have expected from the doorkeeper and his wife. 
I talked to the director of our variety theatre and he agreed to a 
try-out for professor angeles and partner. 

We were all terribly excited, awaiting the Sunday afternoon of 
the try-out. Hundreds and hundreds of rehearsals—we went over 
every detail again and again. We arranged a short but effective 
show. I taught him all I could. . . . 

The first trick was the mystic egg sack. The magician placed 
an egg in a black sack and the egg disappeared. The magician 
threw the sack on the floor, trampling on it to prove that the egg 
was really gone. In order to increase the effect, I staged the trick 
in such a way that at the start of the turn the magician took a 
real egg , which he dropped by accident. . . . The egg, of course, 
broke on the floor, and now the audience was convinced that 
the illusionist was working with real eggs. Then he continued 
with a—wooden egg. 

After the egg sack there were a few simpler tricks, and finally 
the big ‘sensation’—the duck hunt in Chicago. This duck 
hunt began by the magician offering a wash-basin to the audience 
for inspection. Then he swung it between his legs and that 
moment the basin became filled with water with a live duck 
swimming on the top. 

The secret of the trick was simple enough. The magician had 
two rubber containers under his armpits with thin rubber tubes 
hidden inside his sleeves. Under the tails of his full dress coat 
there twas a duck tied up. When the magician swung the basin, 
he pressed the containers with his arms, the water flowed into the 
basin, and at the same time with a skilful twist he released the 
duck, which was supposed to land on the surface of the water. 

There was great excitement in the theatre on Sunday after¬ 
noon. 

The orchestra played The March of the Gladiators. The stage 
doorkeeper and his wife made their entrance. A tremendous 
ovation welcomed them, from the ushers and the stage-hands. 
They both became dizzy. They bowed left and right. They hadn’t 
even started yet and water was already dripping from the old 
man’s tails. 

I stood in the wings and signalled to them to begin. The lady 
handed the egg to her husband. The ex-doorkeeper reached for it 
with trembling fingers—and, as we arranged the trick, dropped 
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it. The egg landed with a loud thud. . . . They had mixed up the 
eggs and it was the wooden one! People burst out laughing. In 
their stage fright professor angeles and partner didn’t notice 
what had happened. The old man went on with the trick. He 
put the real egg into the sack and trampled on it proudly. The egg 
broke, oozing its yolk over the stage. People started to applaud 
madly, angeles and co. took many bows. Success went to their 
heads. The old man turned towards me and winked at me 
happily. 

An endless series of mistakes and disasters followed. People 
laughed until they almost burst. Wherever the magician stepped, 
a stream of water followed him and under his tails a huge duck 
was struggling wildly. 

They reached the pike de resistance —the duck hunt in 
Chicago. . . . The old man offered the basin for the audience to 
inspect. One man reached for it. At this moment a jet of water 
was hurled from under the magician’s armpit, registering a 
perfect hit on the theatre-goer’s face. The old man became fright¬ 
ened. He began to apologize, waving his arms and hands in 
desperate urgency. 

In the meantime he showered water over the first five or six 
rows. People went wild with merriment. 

There was no water left for the duck. The old man couldn’t 
get the duck off the string. The terrified bird struggled and 
writhed madly—it was impossible to tame it. The magician was 
forced to tear off his coat and finish the performance. The curtain 
went down and rose again to terrific applause. The duck walked 
off the stage, dragging the tail-coat behind it. The applause was 
renewed, people jumped to their feet, shouted and waved. 
Everybody was laughing, everybody was clapping. Even those 
who had been soaked to the skin. 

professor angeles and partner received enough offers to 
keep them busy for years. . . . 

I wrote one screen-play after the other—peeved all the time 
because they wouldn’t let me play in any of them. 

I had more luck in the theatre. I was given some decent parts. 
I played with Albert Bassermann in the Lessing Theatre in The 
Dictator ; Then came Piscator, and after that I signed a contract 
with Professor Reinhardt—which was the f ulfilmen t of a life’s 
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ambition. To be a Reinhardt player was the greatest, honour any 
actor could ever achieve. We were playing Phea, directed by 
Reinhardt himself. 

In Professor Reinhardt’s theatre every performance was a gala 
one. The police officers received the distinguished audience in 
full dress uniform, wearing white gloves. 

The actors were really moved when they entered the house. 
Even during rehearsals they would not dream of wearing their 
hats on the stage. There were no private jokes or incidents. I 
haven’t got a single amusing episode worth remembering 
except.. . 

To be quite truthful, there was one impudent ‘ham* among all 
those serious, self-conscious artists. I’d better suppress his name, 
for I don’t want to record his shame for posterity. On one 
occasion he had to speak three sentences on the darkened stage. 
The great actor fluffed his lines. After the performance he 
shouted angrily at the prompter: 

‘Why didn’t you prompt me, you old witch I’ 

‘I can’t help it,’ protested the old lady. “I couldn’t follow the 
text in the darkness.’ 

‘That’s no excuse,’ roared the actor. ‘You could have learned 
those three sentences by heart I’ 

Of course, he never dreamt that he could have learned them 
himself.... 

The first German talkie opened my way to pictures. It was 
Geza Bolvary, the brilliantHungariaa director, who helped mein 
this. 

My first picture was the fabulously successful Two Hearts in 
Three-quarter Time. It was written by Walter Reisch; Robert 
Stolz composed the music. Oscar Karlweiss, Willy Foist and a 
whole host of excellent stars were in the cast. 

Then came Dr. William Szekely’s film—the first big role of my 
life. After that everything seemed to follow naturally. Not even 
Richard Oswald could avoid his fate. We made a few pictures 
together. He was the- producer and the director, I the writer 
and actor. Oswald was very nice and a really good friend of 
ours. 

Oswald left it to me to write my own parts. One of these films 
was produced by Gabriel Pascal. It happened to be a picture with 
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a Hungarian background. Pascal came to the studio to check the 
sets. When he saw that Oswald had built exotic palaces instead 
of the typical Magyar mansions, he began to roar. 

‘Where’s that Sakall? I want him at once. . . 

When I faced him he attacked me angrily: 

‘You idiot 1 Aren’t you ashamed of yourself? Look at these sets! 
Are these Hungarian houses? Have you gone crazy? You half¬ 
witted lunatic 1’ 

‘But, Gabriel,’ I said, my mouth hanging open, ‘what do I 
have to do with the sets ? How can you make an actor responsible 
for the designer’s work?’ 

‘Forgive me,’ said Gabriel softly. ‘It was meant for Oswald— 
but I didn’t want to hurt the poor man’s feelings ?’ 

Leslie, too, was rising up die ladder. He became chief cutter. 
He edited my last film. Of course he didn’t cut out a single scene 
or close-up that involved me. 

In the studio the actor is so busy with his work that he has no 
time to bother about the people bustling around him. They come 
on the set, stop, go away. 

I knew a well-dressed, kind, blond young man who hurried on 
to the set several times a day . . . looked around . . . smiled at 
everybody... joked with me for a minute or two .,. and rushed 
away through another exit. If he happened to encounter the 
script girl, he stroked her hair—she was pretty, with a Madonna¬ 
like face—and then rushed away as usual. The script girl was his 
sister. Later I discovered that his name was Joe Pasternak and 
that he was the executive producer of my picture. 

Once the producer paused for a moment in his eternal rush and 
said: 

*Yani, dear. I’ll tell you briefly because you know I haven’t 
much time. Listen. I’ve got a kid sister and your wife’s got a 

brother._What would you say if these two ... Just say “Yes” 

or "No”. Unfortunately I’ve got to rush. , . 

I said ‘Yes,* and he rushed away. The outcome of our brief 
conversation was that Leslie married the lovely Lenke, Joe 
Pasternak’s sister. 

I never regretted that I had said ‘Yes’. The two young people 
repaid my consent most generously. They produced two beautiful 
children. They did not produce them exclusively for us; but we 
have an agreement according to which we can share them. And 
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they give us much pleasure. Judy and Gary have brought much 
warmth and sweetness into our lives. 

There are people who like to complicate their own lives. I 
followed this course when I made an agreement with Mr. 
Phillips, the Berlin head of Paramount, to make one film a year in 
Paris. 

I planned to do these pictures during my vacation. Instead of 
resting, I would go to Paris, A Paris vacation—could you imagine 
anything finer? 

The script was delivered to me at the last minute at the railway 
station with a few words: ‘Dear Yani, do what you can—please 
rewrite your part. ...’ 

I tried my best. 

There were three of us in the compartment—Bozsi, myself, and 
opposite us, a gentleman. 

I put the typewriter on my lap and started to work. Bozsi sat 
beside me, reading the lines as I wrote them. She liked the 
‘jokes’ and started to laugh. 

Our travelling companion pricked up his ears. He looked 
curiously at Bozsi. Bozsi whispered to me: 

‘Why don’t you read it to him, I’m curious what his reaction 
will bel’ 

I read it out and our travelling companion listened with 
interest. This was one of the jokes: 

A boy asks the teacher to explain what ‘relativity’ means. 

The teacher uses an example to illustrate the theory. He says: 
‘A single hair on a man’s head is too little—in a plate of soup it’s 
too much l’ 

Our travelling companion did not laugh. He not only stayed 
serious, but looked annoyed. He gave me a look of pity, took his 
suit-case from the rack and left the compartment. 

But not before I had caught a glimpse of the visiting card 
hanging from the handle of the suitcase. It said: Professor Albert 
Einstein ..... 

There are periods in an actor’s life when a comedian over¬ 
estimates his capacity . . . theatre, film, radio—he undertakes 
everything all at once. I, too, entered this period. In Berlin 
I not only had my own theatre, but my own film company 
as well. 
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The theatre’s name was Boulevard Theatre, and it stood on the 
Tauentzienstrasse, one of Berlin’s most distinguished thorough¬ 
fares. Otto Stransky, the brilliant composer, was my partner. Our 
bill consisted of one-act plays and hand-picked vaudeville turns. 

At the dress rehearsal Alfred Kerr, the famous German critic, 
also made his appearance. He entered at the moment when the 
‘Four Abels’ were on the stage. This was the only weak point of 
our programme. They made one mistake after another. The 
audience waited nervously for the moment when they would 
break their necks—though luckily this didn’t happen. 

After the performance I asked Kerr how he liked the show. 
He smiled: 

‘Everything’s fine. All you have to do is to engage four Cains 
to kill the four Abels. . . .’ 

In Berlin we lived in a Hungarian hotel. It was a nice, friendly, 
clean place. There was only one thing wrong with it. Herr Frisch, 
the owner, was a man of boundless, curiosity. He wanted to know 
everything. The telephone switchboard of the hotel was in his 
apartment. He was able to listen in on any conversation. Later 
he had the switchboard transferred to his bedroom, so that he 
wouldn’t miss the night calls. 

Once I negotiated a film contract over the ’phone. The pro¬ 
ducer bargained so much, set so many conditions that in the end 
I became quite confused. I didn’t know myself how much we 
had agreed on and when I was supposed to start shooting. I rang 
Mr. Frisch, who helped me out of my dilemma He knew every¬ 
thing in exact detail. 

As for my film company, I came to own it in a characteristic 
way. 

One fine summer afternoon I was sitting at the Cafe Hessler 
with my friends. A gentleman passed by. He stopped, smiled at 
me and walked on. 

Later he came up to our table and told me that he would like 
to discuss a business matter with me. ... He suggested that we 
go for a walk. I accepted his suggestion. A fat man can always do 
with a little exercise. 

The stranger turned out to be Professor Max Glass, President 
of Terra Films. He told me that he had left his company and was 
starting a new one. When he saw me in the cafe he had the sudden 
idea of offering me a partnership. 
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Two weeks later the sign was up in the Friedrich Strasse: 

S. Z. SAKALL FILMS, LTD. 

Life became very crowded. My own theatre, my own film 
company . . . and many dear friends and compatriots. We were 
very happy. The Hungarian colony in Berlin was a tight, close- 
knit one. 

There were many fine Hungarian writers and artists in Germany 
at that time.... Gitta Alpar, one of the most brilliant sopranos of 
the world, was singing in the Berlin Staatsoper, Oscar Beregi, the 
great Hungarian actor, and Coloman Pataki, the outs tanding 
tenor. The Hungarians Stephan Lorant, Eugene Szatmari, the 
Glass brothers were all editing German papers. They spoke better 
German than old Hindenburg. There was Bandi Zsoldos, the 
excellent writer, Paul Abraham, and Nicholas Brodszky, die 
world-famous composers of operettas; Lily Darvas, the great 
dramatic actress; Franciska Gaal, one of the leading stars of 
German films, Laszlo Vadnay, the wittiest Hungarian humourist, 
Camilla Hollay, Erno Verebes, the brilliant comedian; Stephan 
Szekely, the film director; Oscar Berger, the highly successful 
caricaturist; Martin Munkacsi, the great photographer and poet, 
and many others—a whole host of them. 

We were all happy, when Charlie Noti, the well-known Hun¬ 
garian playwright, arrived. He had come to Berlin to settle a 
plagiarism suit. He complained bitterly: 

‘Yani dear, something terrible has happened to me,... I must 
do something about it. U.F.A. Films have stolen one of my 
plays.... What’s most unpleasant about it is the fact that I don’t 
speak German and can’t talk to them. . . .’ 

I went with Noti to U.F.A, to act as an interpreter. The 
director at U.F.A. asked me to find out from Noti what compen¬ 
sation he wanted. Noti asked for ten. thousand marks. The 
director didn’t find it too much. They sent for the young man 
who had sold the story to U.F.A. He was an amateur; this was his 
first effort. 

With a nonchalant gesture, the amateur writer declared that 
he was willing to pay the ten thousand marks. He authorized 
U.F.A, to settle with Noti and debit his account with ten thou¬ 
sand marks. At the same time he suggested that this sum should 
be deducted in five Instalments—two thousand marks each from 
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the next five stories they were going to buy from him. U.F.A. 
was forced to buy the five stories. When I translated this to Noti 
he shook his head and said: ‘This guy made a better deal than I.’ 

There was such a surplus of actors in Berlin that only those 
who had graduated from a reputable dramatic academy were 
admitted to the Actors’ Guild. If someone wanted to get on the 
stage from some other profession, he had to pass an examination. 

Once I attended such an examination as a guest. The examiners 
were all well-known actors. 

A freckled litde man, aged about forty, was facing the board. 

‘What do you want to do ? Sing or recite ?’ he was asked. 

‘I don’t want to sing or recite,’ he replied. ‘I just want to 
talk . . . ’cause I want to be an actor.’ 

‘Why do you want to be an actor ?’ 

* ’Cause I’ve got talent.’ 

The examiners exchanged a glance and smiled. 

‘You’d better go back to your old profession. If you can’t 
recite and can’t sing, you won’t get far on the stage. . . .’ 

Then he was asked what he had been doing up to now. It was 
difficult to make him talk. He was ashamed to admit that ever 
since his childhood he had been roaming the world over with 
various shabby circus troupes. 

‘And why do you want to leave the circus ?’ 

‘Because of the wife,’ he said quietly. 

‘She doesn’t like the circus ?’ 

‘She likes it. . . she likes it a great deal too much. She loves 
the bareback riders and the acrobats . . . she likes everybody 
’cept the clowns. . . . That’s why I’m looking for some other 
job.’ 

‘Wouldn’t it be simpler to look for another wife?’ asked the 
President of the examining board. 

‘What good would that do? It isn’t my wife that causes the 
trouble. . . . The trouble’s in my being a clown. . . . Women 
don’t love clowns....’ 

‘Don’t talk such nonsense... .* 

‘It isn’t nonsense, sir.... Could your wife, Mr. President, love 
a clown?’ 

‘I don’t think so,* smiled the President of the examining 
board. 

‘There you are..,. And yet she loves you. Why ? Because, you, 
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Mr. President, are an actor and not a down. That’s why I want 
to be an actor. . . . Then perhaps she’d come back. . . .’ 

The members of the commission felt sorry for the sad down. 

T wish she’d come back,’ continued the little man. ‘At least 
she could say goodbye to our poor daughter. ... To my dear, 
darling, unfortunate girl. . . 

His eyes filled with tears—but the others also started to use 
their handkerchiefs. They told the unfortunate man to sit down. 

‘What’s the matter with your litde girl ?’ 

‘She, too, is leaving me. . . . The doctor said .. . Yet she loves 
clowns .. . loves them very much. ...' 

He put his head on the table and started to sob bitterly. 

‘Gentlemen, I beg you,’ he said in a choking voice, ‘give me a 
chance to become an actor. ... I don’t want the clown’s child to 
be buried. . . 

There were no more examinations that day. The unhappy 
little down had ruined our taste for them. The members voted 
unanimously for his admission to the Actors’ Guild. 

‘Thank you, gentlemen,’ said the down. T won’t disgrace our 
profession. . , . And now you’d better stop bawling—for I have 
no wife, no child.... I only wanted to prove to you that someone 
could be an actor—without knowing how to recite or sing!’ 

After a while the streets of Berlin seemed to change . .. people 
walked about ail day . . . they argued . . . quarrelled . . . antag¬ 
onized each other. 

‘Look, there’s a Brown Shirt.. . and opposite, a Black Shirt. 
I hope they don’t notice each other for that will mean trouble.... 
Did you read it in the papers ? They’ve been fighting again * . . 
last night-’ 

People were exdted, but we paid no attention to all this— 
because, very nalvdy, we thought that the shirts of different 
colour were in no way our business. . . . 

We were making a picture in Munich. Every morning a taxi 
took us to the studios at Geiselgasteig. One morning I noticed 
two armed and uniformed men standing outside a small brown 
house, 

‘Who are they?’ I asked the driver. 

‘Soldiers,’ he replied with a smile. 

‘They don’t look like regular soldiers,’ I said. 
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‘They aren’t. They serve in Hitler’s private army.’ 

It has never been my habit to interfere with the political affairs 
of foreign countries, but I couldn’t help asking whether anybody 
had the right to keep a private army in Germany. 

‘Don’t take it too seriously. . . It’s just a foolish conceit. 
Herr Hitler likes to play at soldiers. ... Let him play!’ 

‘If he’s so fond of playing,’ I said, ‘why don’t they buy him 
a little steam engine or a net to catch butterflies? That’s more 
pleasant and less expensive than a private army. . . 

The driver didn’t offer any opinion about this suggestion. 

We were up to our necks in work at the Munich studios; 
we had neither time nor inclination to worry about politics. 
Yet we still knew on the whole what was going on—thanks to 
Mr. Pockl. Mr. Pockl was a clerk in the front office. Mr. Pockl 
explained everything we wanted to know. It was he who told us 
that if the Fuehrer came to power, the enemies of the Nazi ideas 
would be hanged on the lamp-posts of the Unter den Linden; 
the most popular actor would swing there just as certainly as any 
unimportant little chap. 

The months passed. The world became browner and browner. 
We had gone back to the Berlin studio. Again we were up to our 
necks in work. 

In the film we were shooting my partner was Ralph Arthur 
Roberts, the excellent German actor. He was every inch a gentle¬ 
man. I thought I would ask his opinion. Did he really think it 
possible that Hitler intended to hang actors on the lamp-posts ? 

‘I’m certain of it,’ said Roberts. ‘But he’ll start with the bad 
ones., . . Your turn won’t come before the middle of May.’ 

Bozsi decided that we shouldn’t wait until the middle of 
May, and started to pack. 

In the meantime, we had a film premiere in Munich. We always 
went to these first nights. Hitler usually sat in a box in the 
mezzanine. Often he applauded at the end of the performance. 

On this occasion we presented a picture based on Gogol’s 
The Inspector-General. Hitler didn’t like the film —perhaps because 
it was by a Russian. At the end of the show he didn’t applaud, 
but left the theatre angrily. I wasn’t enchanted with the film 
myself, but I didn’t rush out. Bozsi and I walked along a dark, 
quiet alley towards our hotel. Suddenly someone called to me 
from the other side—in a furious, raucous voice; 
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‘SakallP 

I didn’t stop. The voice became increasingly threatening: 

‘S-S-S-Sakalll .. . S-S-S-SakallP 

Bozsi told me to stop. It was Hitler. 

'Aren’t you ashamed to make such a stupid, senseless picture 
as this Inspector-General ?’ he said rather rudely. Tm sorry for the 
time I wasted in the cinema I’ 

Bozsi grew pale and suggested that we should leave Germany 
as quickly as possible—for if Hitler came to power he would 
take his revenge on me for The Inspector-General 

'Surely he won’t have me shot because of a bad film?’ 

'Maybe not/ said Bozsi. ‘But he’ll send you to a concentration 
camp.’ 

I became frightened and helped her to pack. 

I often remember those sad days. They make me realize what 
a blessed country America is. I have made forty-two films and 
I am still going around free. 



CHAPTER V 


The following evening we arrived in Vienna. There was great 
prosperity in the Austrian capital. Never before had so many 
films been made. My agent signed me for six. 

The first was a drama called Maria 'Bashkireheff. The title part, 
the role of the lovely Russian girl in Paris who died so young, 
was played by Lily Darvas. It was a fine picture, directed by Henry 
Koster. 

The second was a picture starring Maria Jeritza, the world- 
famous opera singer, in which Leo Slezak, the unforgettable 
father of our Walter, played an important part. The film’s title 
was Grand Duchess Alexandra . Working by day in the studios 
didn’t prevent me from appearing at night on the stage. I was 
playing the String Quartet and later Albert VTII in the Ronacher 
Theatre. 

There was no let-up in my film jobs. After Jeritza and Leo 
Slezak, I made pictures with other great opera stars. First with 
Alfred Piccaver, the great tenor who was partnered by Nora 
Gregor (Princess Stahremberg). Then with Adele Kern. This 
picture was directed by the brilliant Hungarian, Paul Fejos. It 
was followed by a Richard Tauber film in which I, too, sang a 
litde aria. My singing didn’t exactly contribute to the picture’s 
success. Experts wondered how it could have happened that this 
particular scene hadn’t been left on the cutting-room floor. Of 
course, they didn’t know that Bozsi’s brother, Leslie Kardos, had 
edited the film.... In the film industry a loyal relative is worth a 
million! 

Though it may sound incredible, after all the films with great 
opera singers, I actually appeared in the Royal Opera House. 
The Viennese Staatsoper staged Die Fledermaus and I played the 
part of the jailer. ... It is well-known, of course, that Frosch, 
the turnkey, doesn’t have to sing a note. 

The director of the Staatsoper was a kind-hearted, friendly 
man. Every day we walked together down the Kaerntnerstrasse. 
We became close friends. Once I asked him to add a little song to 
my role. This finished our friendship. 
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The well-known hospitality of the Viennese opened the gates 
of show business to me. I tried everything—from variety to grand 
opera. Only the radio remained to be added, but not for long, as I 
soon began to broadcast. I appeared with Maria West, the golden¬ 
haired Viennese actress, in a serial called Herr Latnpe. Our radio 
hour found great popular support. Letters and suggestions 
arrived by the thousands. Once a high-ranking Army officer 
wrote a playlet for us. He had used a very old chestnut for the 
basic idea, yet we accepted it. One couldn’t send a general a 
rejection slip. 

The plot of the radio play was the following: Herr Lampe 
rushed home in despair from the office and told his wife that 
his boss had asked him what his wife was preparing for dinner 
that night, and Lampe had boasted that it would be a fat roast 
goose. . . . Goose was the boss’s favourite dish. It couldn’t be 
avoided—Lampe had to invite him to dinner. 

At this announcement Mrs. Lampe crumpled up in a dead 
faint. 

‘The boss’ll be here in half an hour—and he wants to eat 
roast goose 1’ 

‘Wait a moment,’ said Lampe thoughtfully. ‘What did you 
make for dinner to-night?’ 

‘Need you ask?’ she replied angrily. ‘Sauerkraut: the same 
thing we had for lunch. . . .’ 

‘I’ve got itP cried Herr Lampe. ‘Listen. . . . Lay the table 
quickly. . . . When the boss arrives you go to the kitchen to 
fetch the roast goose. . . . Then make a loud noise . . . drop an 
empty saucepan or two. Then rush in, weeping, and announce 
that the big dish slipped from your hand . . . and that the lovely 
roast goose is gone. We’ll be desperate, having no dinner to serve. 
Then I’ll have a brain-wave. ... I’ll ask you whether you haven’t 
a little sauerkraut left from lunch-time. You’ll say that you have, 
but you wouldn’t dare to offer it to the boss. . . . But the boss, 
will be glad to get any kind of dinner, and everything’ll be all 
right....’ 

The boss arrived. Everything went according to plan. Mrs. 
Lampe rushed into the kitchen to fetch the roast goose. . . . 
A terrible crash.... She rushed in and collapsed, crying bitterly. 

T dropped it. . . . I dropped it. . .’ she stammered and was 
unable to go on. 
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‘What’s happened, darling.... Did you drop the roast goose ?’ 

‘Hell, noP she shouted angrily. ‘The sauerkrautP 

When the author sent me the script, he added a note: ‘I hope 
the younger generation ■will enjoy this story—because it isn’t 
familiar to them . . . yeti’ 

The jovial, warm-hearted Vienna began to become rather 
unfriendly. . . . Nothing special happened—only the mood 
changed a little. People stood in groups in the street, arguing, 
shouting at each other. Then the various shirts appeared . . . 
here and there a flag was hoisted.. . . We knew this sort of thing 
from previous experience. . . . We knew everything before the 
Viennese had any idea of what was going to happen. . .. Things 
went so much according to schedule that they were almost 
boring. 

The shop windows of travel bureaus became magnets. . . . 
The German Reisebureau decorated its display with a life-size 
photograph of Adolf Hitler. . . . The Russian Intourist had one 
of St alin . The Italians boasted Mussolini’s picture; the Ameri¬ 
cans had Eddie Cantor, who happened to be visiting Europe in 
connection with some charity appeal. . . . 

We knew that we would have to transfer our headquarters 
from Vienna to some friendlier spot. ... We didn’t know where, 
but we were certain that we would find out in time. . . . After 
all, my Papa had always decided where to move when all the 
furniture was already in the moving van. 

It wasn’t so very urgent yet to leave Vienna. We could tell that 
by our former experiences. Not too many men in shirts were as 
yet roaming the streets. , . . There were few fights . . . only one 
or two flags appeared, and even those were some time s hoisted 
and then struck again because people didn’t know for sure what 
would happen.... 

While Bozsi was packing, in distant Holland a theatrical 
entrepreneur named Daniel Strauss decided to send his secretary 
to Vienna to persuade me to make a Dutch tour. 

I signed the contract and we left for Holland. We travelled by 
train. Curiously, we glanced from the window of our compart¬ 
ment. We took a taxi and drove to the hotel. At a crossing the 
taxi stopped. A well-dressed lady cycled across; she got off her 
bike and gave a beggar some money-—then she went on. The 
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taxi-driver pointed to the elderly lady and said with a wooden 
face: 

‘That was our Queen.. . .’ 

We looked at each other. We had never seen anything like this 
before ... an old Queen on a bicycle who stopped for a beggar. 
Where else could you see such things ? 

But this startling impression lasted for only a few minutes. 
It was supplanted by something much bigger when we arrived 
at the hotel. It eclipsed the Queen on the bicycle. 

The taxi-driver refused to take a tip! 

That, as we discovered, was the general custom in Holland. 

The days passed pleasantly in Holland. It was a real delight to 
play in the Strauss Theatre. Mr. and Mrs. Strauss were warm¬ 
hearted, lovely people. Mr. Strauss sent to Budapest for Mitzi, 
our faithful cook, so that we could have our Hungarian dishes. 

It looked as if we would settle there and would learn to dance 
in wooden shoes in our peaceful old age. 

But unexpectedly a cable arrived from London. Frederick 
Zelnick asked me whether I would be prepared to undertake a 
part in English. I replied that I would be glad to play the part, and 
undertook full responsibility. 

The contract arrived.... We crossed over to London and made 
The Lilac Domino with Michael Bartlett and June Knight—and my 
English. Parrot-fashion, I learned my part without understanding 
a word of it. This was my first English-speaking film —and, to my 
boundless surprise, it didn’t turn out to be the last one. .. . 

Not long afterwards I received a second offer. And of this I 
was especially proud, for it was to be a Deanna Durbin picture 
for Universal, produced by Joe Pasternak—and to be made in 
Hollywood! 

We spent some time in Zurich, waiting for the American 
contract. There was a lot of excitement, worry, uncertainty. 
People like to give advice unasked—but above all, they like to, 
frighten each other. An actor who had recently returned from 
America warned me never to carry more than five dollars in my 
pocket, because in the States everybody was held up at gun¬ 
point at least once a day. Another guy warned us never , to con¬ 
sult an American dentist. It was far more preferable to put up 
with the worst toothache. For American dentists didn’t ask any 
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questions, the actor said; they just pushed you into that awful 
chair and yanked out all your teeth. Those who didn’t speak 
English were in double jeopardy. . . . 

The clerk of the shipping line frightened us even more. He 
advised us to ask only for a visitors’ visa , because, as he explained, 
if I betrayed my intention to work in the States, they wouldn’t 
let us in at all. . . . 

Another clerk in the same office ran after us when we had left 
and told us confidentially that I mustn’t lie to the American 
Consul; if anyone is ever caught in a lie in America, he is im¬ 
mediately deported. 

At last my contract arrived. Joe Pasternak—as always—had 
kept his promise. We went to the bank to get some American 
money. The teller explained the various coins and banknotes: 

‘This is twenty-five cents—they call it a quarter. . . . This is a 
ten-cent coin, known as a dime. These little bits are the pennies— 
one cent apiece. In America you can buy a bottle of Coca-Cola or 
ginger ale for a penny. . . .’ 

Ever since, when I drink Coca-Cola, I remember the ‘well- 
informed’ bank cashier of Zurich. 

At last we had settled everything—except the visa , We left the 
most difficult task to the end. For days we discussed what we 
should do. Tell a lie—or be truthful? The great dilemma was 
solved by the Consul himself. As soon as we entered his room, he 
got up from his desk and greeted us in the most cordial manner. 
He spoke German, and so we could understand him. 

‘Congratulations, Mr. Sakalll I read in the papers that you’re 
going to America to make a picture. ... I hope you’ll have the 
same success over there as you’ve had in Europe. . . .’ 

He stamped our passports while I wondered whether it was 
good manners to kiss and embrace a Consul-General of the 
United States of America? 



Book IV 
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CHAPTER I 


We sailed on May 13, 1939, from Rotterdam. The great ship 
was carrying a cargo of uncertainty. Ninety per cent of the 
passengers were emigrants. Everybody was wondering how it 
would be, what it would be like, on the other side. They all felt 
pity for each other; they only envied the birds perched on the 
masts, who were travelling without passports and visas and had 
to worry about nothing except their next meal.... 

The kind Dutch shipping company did everything to make the 
trip pleasant. The boat was equipped with every facility—from 
deck tennis to shooting traps with clay pigeons. But only the 
American passengers were interested in the games and enter¬ 
tainment. The others sat silently and stared into space. They had 
other worries than the scores of shooting at clay pigeons. Most of 
them felt like dead ducks, anyhow. 

An old gentlemen was dozing in a deck-chair. Another man 
accosted him: 

‘Well, Doctor, aren’t you playing tennis this morning?’ 

The old doctor gave the tactless joker a look of contempt and 
remained silent. 

A few days later people became calmer. They resigned them¬ 
selves to their fate. The ship travelled in dazzling sunshine over 
a smooth ocean. The stewards organized a tortoise race on deck. 
They lifted the tortoises from a huge tank and placed them on the 
starting line marked with chalk. A shot was fired and the laziest 
creatures in the world began to move. There were bets—and I 
won twenty-five cents on Tortoise No. 13. 1 , spat on the money 
and rubbed it. The first money I had made in America. (Not 
exactly in America, but on the way to America.) 

The Nieme Amsterdam docked in Hoboken on the morning of 
May 19, 1939. There were three people at the pier to meet us— 
three men who had never met each other before. 

The first was Mr. Waterman, a representative of Universal 
Pictures, a kind, distinguished gentleman who even spoke a little 
German. 
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The second was Mr. Ernest Gomory, a childhood friend of 
mine. 

The third man at the dock was Jancsi Szekely—or Mr. John 
Szekely—or, as he signs his books, John Pen. Whatever name he 
uses, he always writes originally and brilliantly. It gave me great., 
pleasure to collaborate with him on a play. We called our magnum 
opus , The Man Who Couldn't Be Helped and we finished it when we 
were both still in Europe. John sold the play to Benjamin Glazer, 
the well-known Broadway producer, who paid us a five hundred 
dollars advance. 

A taxi was waiting, and we drove straight to Mr. Edmund 
Pauker, our agent. He received us kindly and immediately 
paid over Glazer’s advance. I pocketed my share and sighed 
happily: 

‘This is the second money I’ve made in America.’ 

Ernest and John accompanied us to the hotel. Before we 
parted we agreed to meet in the evening and dine together. 

The hotel staff was extremely helpful. They almost pitied us 
because we couldn’t understand them. The manager was a tall, 
thin, distinguished gentleman. His bald head was shaved; its 
shape was like a gleaming egg’s. 

We were hungry; we just remembered that we had forgotten to 
breakfast. We rang for the waiter. Bozsi told him: ‘Coffee.’ The 
waiter understood her at once. I would have liked to have my 
usual scrambled eggs, and so I told the waiter: * Eier /’ Somehow 
he realized that I was speaking Goethe’s language and he replied 
politely: ‘Nix German.’ 

I took a sheet of paper and drew a huge egg on it. For a while 
the waiter stared at it helplessly, then he smiled and nodded to 
show that he had understood. He rushed away and sent up the 
manager. 

The manager was very angry and told us that it was very bad 
manners to make fun of his egg-shaped head. At least that’s what 
he must have been saying, for we couldn’t understand his words; 
but his gestures showed how high his dudgeon had risen. I 
hastened to explain to him that I had no intention of poking fun 
at the shape of his head; I only wanted my scrambled eggs. Of 
course, all this had to be done in sign language. In order to make 
it dear that it was an egg and not his head, I started to run 
around the room, flapping like a hen. Then I sat down on the 
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floor, cackled loudly and imitated the process of laying an egg* 
The manager became frightened and retired in haste. 

Downstairs in the office they decided that in the future no 
Hungarian would ever be admitted to the hotel. 

Bozsi lost her patience. 

‘You can’t communicate with dumb show and drawings , 5 she 
said angrily. Tf at least you could draw! You draw a crooked line 
and call it an egg I Of course this unfortunate man doesn’t know 
what you want. ... You must go to night school and learn to 
speak English/ 

I looked at Bozsi sadly. 

‘Wouldn’t it be simpler if I learned to draw?’ 

Luckily, there was no need for us to hurry on to Hollywood, 
for the script of the Deanna Durbin film in which I was to appear 
hadn’t been finished. 

Joe Pasternak sent us a telegram: 

MR. YANI SAKALL, FILM STAR, NEW YORK. STAY THREE 
MORE WEEKS AND PICK UP ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

I addressed my reply in the following way; 

MR. JOE PASTERNAK, OPTIMIST, BEVERLY HILLS. 

Once I arrived in Hollywood, my language troubles were over. 
There I found laszlo Kardos, laszlo Fodor, laszlo Vadnay, 
Aladar laszlo and about another ten or fifteen laszlos —all 
Hungarians and all potential and helpful interpreters. . . . 



CHAPTER II 


During our years in America, Bozsi wrote a long letter every 
week to my family in Budapest. She is still writing them, bless 
her heart. My family is hers, too, and she never forgets it. 

I cannot do better than to quote some of her letters about our 
early days in Hollywood: 


Jtme 6, TQ 3 g, 

Dear Family, —In my last letter I told you about our safe 
arrival. Now I’d like to write about the lovely party at Joe 
Pasternak’s home. The garden was crowded with Hollywood 
notables: actors, writers, journalists of both sexes. The greatest 
surprise for me was to see Joe’s own private swimming pool. 
I had never seen such a thing before in a private house. I think 
Joe must be the only person to have one in Hollywood. 

On the whole, my Yard is very depressed. In Europe he 
was always used to being f£ted, applauded, celebrated, and 
he misses it here. We roamed the streets for days and no one 
paid the slightest attention to us. You know best what a 
sensation he always caused in Europe if he appeared some¬ 
where. There’s nothing like this here l He draws no crowds. 
And, poor man, he cannot stand it. He’s pale and bad-tempered. 
He doesn’t sleep. He doesn’t eat. Thank God, the doctor whom 
we called found nothing wrong with him. ‘This is a psycholo¬ 
gical symptom,’ he said, and added with a smile: ‘He is a “ham” 
—that’s all.* 

Here is another letter by Bozsi: 


April 30,134.0. 

Dear Family, —Thank God, we are gradually getting used 
to American life. Yani is very happy. People begin to recognize 
him on the street. They smile at him . . . look after him . . . 
and what more does a ‘ham’ need? 

A short while ago we had a visitor from Budapest. Mr. 
Staub, Yarn’s tailor, stopped here on his way to South America. 
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Yani took him for walks all day long to show him how popular 
he was, Mr. Staub was terribly impressed when a little girl 
recognized Yani and asked for his autograph. Yani was happy 
and proud. He took Staub to the studio to show him how the 
studio policeman saluted him at the gate. He dragged him all 
over the stages. Staub was amazed to see how friendly and 
intimate the big stars were with Yani. Then they got into 
the car again and drove from the lot. At the gate the policeman 
again saluted smardy. Yani couldn’t have enough of his glory. 
He signalled to the policeman and asked him nonchalandy: 

‘Any messages for me ? 9 

‘No, Mr. Greenstreet,’ replied the policeman and saluted 
again. 

Luckily, Mr. Staub knows no English. 

More next time. 

All my love, 

Bozsi 


This is still another of Bozsi’s letters: 


September 6 9 1940. 

Dear Folks, —Thank God, I have only good news to report, 
Yani is happy. People recognize him in the street—sometimes 
it even happens that strange ladies rush up to him and chuck 
him under the chin. So everything is in the best of order. 

The only trouble is about the language. We can’t understand 
the people. . . . 

For months now Yani has had a teacher. She comes seven 
tim$s a week. In spite of all this, Yani doesn’t know enough 
English to buy his own gasoline. Whenever his tank is empty, 
he asks my brother Leslie to help him and go with him to the 
filling station. This is most unfortunate, because Leslie is 
usually very busy. Besides helping to buy gasoline for Yani, he 
happens to have another profession: he’s a much-sought-after 
director. 

We asked the lady teacher to teach us somehow the few 
sentences which would enable us to buy gasoline alone. She 
took a copy-book and wrote down for us the dialogue necessary 
for the transaction. The dialogue was as follows: 

‘Hallo, my boy I* 
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‘What can I do for you ?’ 

‘Fill it up with Ethyl. . . . Check the oil, water, tyres. . . . 
How much is it ?* 

‘Thank you. Hurry back.’ 

That was all. 

Yani him self practised this for six weeks with the teacher. 
Every day he went over it again and again. We could repeat 
it in our dreams: ‘Hallo, my boy. . . . What can I do for you ? 
.... Fill it up with Ethyl. . . . Check the water, oil, tyres . . . 
How much is it? .. . Thank you. Hurry back. .. 

And when it was all letter-perfect, Yani told Leslie proudly 
that he no longer needed him. He would buy gasoline alone. 

We drove to the filling station, bursting with self-confidence. 
It was really a pleasure how everything clicked. 

‘Hallo, my boy l 5 cried Yani gaily. 

‘What can I do for you?’ the attendant asked. 

‘Fill it up with Ethyl,’ said Yani happily, highly satisfied 
with his progress. 

And now some thin g terrible happened. Something we 
weren’t prepared for. The boy turned to Yani and said: 

‘You got to move forward a bit. ...’ 

Yani grew pale. We looked at each other. Yani said: ‘Call 
your brother 1 ’ 

I’ll tell you more the next time. Until then, with all my 
love. 

Your Bozsi 


Bozsi’s fourth letter: 


November 6, 1941- 

My Darxings, —I am happy to tell you that Yani has signed 
a contract with Warner Brothers. He is very happy. Warners 
are extremely nice people. The studios are owned by three 
brothers. In the Burbank studio there are only two of them. 
Perhaps there isn’t a third at all—perhaps he was invented for 
tax purposes only.... We still haven’t seen any one of themyet. 

As for the studio, I must tell you it is a dream city. . . . 
You have to see it to believe it. . . . Each studio is a separate 
litde country. It has its own police, its own post office, its own 
hospital. It hasn’t got its own cemetery, though. 

The studio has its own king, too. Usually the vice-president 
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is the king. The subjects of the little country are without 
exception royalists. If the king tells a joke, the whole studio 
laughs. The king is master over life and death. His power is 
far greater than any real king’s for a real king only rules his 
own country. But the film kings are on very cordial terms with 
each other, and if one of them gets angry with somebody he 
can ruin his career even in the neighbouring ‘countries’. 

The studio as a factory is a special miracle. Every profession 
has its own department. The most interesting is the ‘trick’ 
department. If the studio regrets having given an actor a 
contract and wants to get rid of him, the ‘trick’ department has 
to settle the matter. 

Both Yani and I have grown very fond of the studio. They 
are all very nice people in it. Everybody says that the boss. 
Jack Warner, is always joking and laughing. His brother, 
Harry Warner, is just the same. Both are very decent people 
and top the lists of any charity appeal. By the way, to-day we’ve 
seen Albert Warner, who’s not only a real person, but a colonel 
and a very nice guy. 

I’ll tell you more in my next letter. 

Fondest love, 

Bozsi 

PS.—Yesterday we went to a cinema where you could drive 
in with your car. Yajii liked it very much. In Europe he drove 
only once into a cinema with his car, and they took away his 
driver’s licence. 
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The business of making films is governed by certain well- 
established and well-tried rules and traditions. One such rule was 
that under no circumstances must one argue with a director or a 
producer. Not that you might not be right—but such an argu¬ 
ment costs a terrible lot of money. 

The average picture, including actors, orchestra, technicians, 
extras, etc., employs at least a hundred people. If every one of 
them spent only a minute a day in argument it would mean 
more than an hour and half's loss of working time. Thus the 
practice evolved that the producer and the director are always, 
inevitably right. 

The trouble starts only when they go home. They wonder 
how it is possible that in the studio they can decide the suitability 
or unsuitability of the dazzling creations the greatest stars wear, 
while at home their wives and teen-age daughters laugh at them 
if they dare to express any opinion about fashion. A producer 
might consider it strange, too, that in the studio he regularly 
re-writes and edits the works of well-known writers, while at 
home his ten-year-old son prefers the help of the Japanese 
gardener in his home-work. 

It would be unjust to dismiss the matter in these few words. 
Producers and directors put the best of their talents at the 
studio’s disposal. Individually they are excellent men in their 
professions. One is a fine writer, the other a brilliant actor, the 
third a wonderful story editor, the fourth a first-class technical 
expert—but whoever saw a man who knew everything ? 

A few days ago I read that a producer was producing four 
films at the same time. Such a piece of news makes you think. 
It is quite certain that the gentleman in question knows his busi¬ 
ness very well—which can’t be so difficult, after all, if he can look 
after four pictures at the same time. 

The director's profession is rather mysterious. His super¬ 
human authority springs from this mystery. The men who work 
around, beside and under him not only respect hut admire him. 
They are bound to admire him, for he is the only human being 
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on the set who knows when an actor has to enter or leave a 
room. He even knows which hand the actor has to use to turn 
the door-knob. He knows when the actor is supposed to sit down 
and stand up . * . light a cigarette and crush out the stub. , . . 
He has every right to be admired for knowing all these things so 
thoroughly. 

The people around don’t know that the actor’s sitting down 
and getting up, lighting a cigarette and stubbing it out isn’t tied 
to any time-table. Most people believe that if the actor doesn’t 
sit down at the very moment the director determines, the cinema- 
goers will demand their money back at the box-office. They do 
not know that another director might make the actor sit down 
only at the end of the scene; there are even directors who would 
have the actor remain standing even if his leg was broken 1 

The most exciting moment of many a film is the ‘happy-end 
kiss’. Most directors take considerable trouble about directing 
this scene. They are great experts in these matters too; there are 
many rehearsals and takes; the director supervises and corrects 
the kiss. . . . e No; this isn’t right. . .. Try it another way... . No; 
it still doesn’t click. . . .’ They bend down . . . look at it from 
every possible angle. . , . ‘No; it’s no good, I tell you I It’s no 
good at alll’ 

If his wife should drop in and see her husband giving kissing 
lessons she would die laughing 1 

Among the directors—as in every other profession—there are 
good ones and bad ones. But it takes months before a bad director 
is found out, for it takes that long for a film to be cut and 
edited, dubbed and mixed—that is, prepared for presentation. 

How much more difficult it is, for instance, to be an electrician I 
Once a fuse blew out in the home of a Hollywood producer. 
They called an electrician. He produced a screwdriver and set to 
work. The moment he touched the screwdriver to the switch, 
a big blue flash appeared and the whole house went dark. 

The producer shouted at him nervously; 

tf My friend, you are no electrician 1 ’ 

‘No, sir. Pm the electrician’s brother. He went to the ball- 
game and I came in his place.’ 

He had barely picked up his tool and disaster came. If he had 
pretended to be a film director and not an electrician, he could 
have deceived the producer for six months or more. , , * 
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At Universal Studios we were shooting Spring Parade , 
Deanna Durbin and I became great friends. Unfortunately, 
we couldn’t talk to each other, and sometimes spent hours 
sitting side by side in complete silence. In spite of this, our 
friendship grew more intimate every day, and if I hadn’t 
learned English in the meantime, might have lasted to the end 
of our lives. 

I loved my part. I was playing a baker. In one scene I had to sit 
behind the counter of my shop, lost in thought. A customer 
entered. I suddenly lifted my head. Mr. Koster, the director, 
burst out laughing. I hadn’t the faintest idea what he was laughing 
at. We rehearsed the scene once more. Mr. Koster came up to 
me and asked me to jerk my head abruptly—the more abruptly 
the better. Everybody on the set laughed like mad. Later Koster 
explained that if I jerked my head suddenly my jowls started to 
shake, and this was funny. I tried it in front of a mirror and didn’t 
find it funny at all. 

In a later scene I was arrested by the police. In my despair, I 
had to bury my face in my hands. Again there was laughter and 
again they were unable to explain why they laughed. The tech¬ 
nicians on the set patted my shoulder and praised my humour. 
And now I was happy, too. 

There was a Hungarian waiter on the set. He came up to me 
and said with a serious face: 

'Don't be so happy, Mr. Sakall. . . . You don’t know Holly¬ 
wood yet. . . . Now you’ll have to wiggle your jowls for a life- 
timer 

Ever since that day I have often thought of this compatriot 
of mine. He was a wise man. Everything happened as he had 
foretold it—with the difference that later they weren’t satisfied 
with the trembling of my jowls. They demanded that they should 
quiver and shake in a bigger and better way. It was the same with 
the other gesture. . . . They liked the way I buried my dejected 
head in my hands. But they weren’t satisfied with the tragic 
gesture that had come out of my heart; they ordered me to slap 
my cheeks with both hands; a real hard smack, without sparing 
my flesh. 

Later the writers made no attempt to put any humour or wit 
into my roles. They merely added as a piece of business: 'Here 
Sakall shakes his jowls and slaps his own facel’ 
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Kind reader, if you see me doing this in a film, believe me, 
I like it as little as you do\ 

In one of my pictures I played a restaurant-owner. According 
to my role, I had to sit sadly at a table and ponder the reason why 
business was so terrible. Suddenly the leading lady of the picture 
entered and began to dance. If business hadn’t been bad already, 
I think this alone would have been enough to ruin it. I, as the 
owner of the restaurant, was supposed to watch the dance, then 
suddenly produce a flute and start to play it. ... I asked the 
director where I was supposed to find a flute all of a sudden? 

‘That’s unimportant,’ said the director. ‘The producer insists 
on the flute.’ 

I lost my patience and remarked with a slight sneer that maybe 
it would be best for me to go to the kitchen and stir the bean- 
soup to discover whether there wasn’t a flute among its ingre¬ 
dients? 

They paid no attention to this sarcastic remark. After much 
thought, the producer solved the problem. He declared in a 
voice that did not brook any opposition that I must pull the 
flute from my—shoe. 

So help me—this is what he said. And so help me—I had to 
do itl 

Of course, apart from the producer and the director, there are 
quite a few other people involved in the making of a film. It 
would be slighting them, indeed, if we failed to turn our search¬ 
light upon them. 

The vital element, the spark of life of any studio, is its stars. 
It is really worthwhile to devote space to them. 

There are different kinds of stars. Some answer the nine 
o’clock ‘call’ by arriving at the studio at half-past nine. Others 
get on the set only after ten or perhaps even later. 

How much latitude the star can permit himself in being late 
depends on his box-office value. 

Stars ate never called to account for being late. At least not 
on the set. Only the front oflfice knows the value of the star; 
after thorough calculations and mathematical manipulations, it is 
the front office that takes the necessary steps. 

Once I called upon a director friend of mine on the set. As 
soon as I entered I knew that something had happened. The whole 
atmosphere was sad and depressed. Work was at a standstill.., 
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a tense, below-surface nervousness filled the air. They were 
waiting for the starl At last he arrived. 

The star and his leading lady had a pleasant little talk. 

‘Look at themP complained the director. ‘After being late 
an hour and a half, how calmly they waste time talking!’ 

*Perhaps they’re rehearsing their lines,’ I tried to reassure my 
friend. 

‘No; that’s private gabbing,’ he said. ‘Watch how naturally 
they talk!’ 

To be truthful, I must say that I know many serious, excellent, 
conscientious stars, too. Men and women who acquire no swollen 
heads from fame and glory; who arrive at their work on time 
and learn their parts. . . . Intelligent, cultured artists. 

But if we have arrived at the truth, let’s talk about the people 
who hate all stars without exception; only because stars make 
more money than they do. These malicious people are happy if 
they can say something unpleasant to a star. I was present at a 
party at which a star asked the hostess whether she had seen his 
latest film. Before the hostess could speak, such a man of ill-will 
interposed quickly: 

‘I haven’t seen the film yet,’ he said, ‘but I saw the parking 
lot at the theatre. There were about four cars in it—they looked 
pretty lonely.’ 

And to rub it in, the wretch added that this happened on a 
Saturday night I 

In one of the studios two deputy executives supervise the work 
in the absence of the chief executive. 

All scripts bear the printed remark that only these two gentle¬ 
men have the right to change anything in the manuscript. 

It’s a hard job. . . . They receive thousands of reproachful 
letters after each preview.. . . 

‘. . . Gentlemen, you had the right to change it. Why didn’t 
you?’ 

Forgive me for not dealing with the writers earlier. It is really 
with them that I should have started this Hollywood peep-show. 
They deserve the very first place in the industry. They are the 
aristocrats of the profession. 

There are different kinds of writers. Some write at home, 
others write in the studios and some do not write anywhere— 
they only carry on law-suits. They sue the studio for plagiarism, 
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demanding fifty thousand dollars damages—and then accept a 
hundred and fifty dollars cash. This is a sum the studios are 
always willing to pay anybody to avoid a law-suit. 

The contract writer is more of a clerk than a writer. He spends 
his life in his office. There he grows old—and there his secretary 
grows old with him—which is a different, special trouble. . . . 

The free-lance writer always gets his jobs unexpectedly as a 
welcome surprise. 

Just as unexpectedly as the free-lance writer gets a job, he 
loses it. Usually when you get your Wednesday cheque you also 
get a little notice: ‘It has been nice to have you—and goodbye 1 * 
That’s the end of it. 

Dorian Otvos, my dear departed friend who had a golden wit, 
told me that once he collaborated with an old, add-tempered 
writer who was the greatest pessimist in the world. On Wed¬ 
nesdays the old gentleman always worked in his overcoat, his 
hat on his head; he placed his umbrella and briefcase on a chair 
near at hand. 

He said: ‘I don’t want to have to rush around at the last 
moment, collecting my things. . . 

This poor old writer never stayed longer than a week or two 
on any script. When he died, he expressed his last request in his 
will. He wanted a producer to attend his funeral and place a script 
under his head in the coffin. 

‘I’ll show them how long I can stay on a script!’ he said. 

One of the important cogs in the film industry is the assistant 
director. There are many in this category. There is a first, a 
second and, if confusion is great, even a third or fourth on a 
single picture. 

The first assistant’s circle of activity is extremely ‘showy’ and 
important. It is he who tells the actors what time to be at the 
studio. He receives his orders from above, but transmits them as 
if they were his own. 

To preserve his authority and prestige, no first assistant 
director ever uses the words 'I don’t know’. He knows every¬ 
thing . He even knows things which no one knows in the whole 
studio. 

The second assistant differs from the first one by having, a 
lower salary. The third has even less and the fourth has hardly 
any. 
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The second and third assistants are in a chronic state of anxiety. 
They are afraid that some gossip or similar trouble will involve 
them in unpleasantness. Caution is their second nature—so that 
if you ask one of them the time, he is bound to reply: 

‘Four-thirty —but don't quote mV 

I could write whole volumes about child actors. They are 
charming, sweet, dutiful and—untiring, indefatigable. I have 
recorded two little stories about them. One happened in Paris, 
the other in Burbank, California. 

In 1932 I was making a film for Paramount at the Joinville 
Studios near Paris. My dressing-room door was open. A six-year- 
old blonde litde angel walked along the corridor, looking into 
every dressing-room. Obviously she was trying to find somebody. 

‘Did you see her?’ asked Bozsi. She knows I adore children. 

‘Yes; I did,’ I replied indifferently. T like child-actors only on 
the set. I can’t stand them in private life. . . . They are taught 
to flatter and court you in order to get a better part, a more 
favourable scene—as they are trained by their mothers.’ 

The litde girl came into my dressing-room. We started to talk. 
She was very sweet—really enchanting. I went out to the prop, 
man and returned loaded with a few old toys. We started to play. 
Then she got up and kissed and hugged me. 

‘Forgive me. Unde, I must go, but I’ll be back later.’ 

‘What’s the hurry, darling?’ 

‘Do you know where Mr. Sakall’s dressing-room is ? Mummy 
told me to find him and be nice to him, too, because he is looking 
for a litde girl to act with him.’ 

She went away. A litde later she came back and we went on 
playing. I was in a hurry to have a really good time with her 
before she discovered that I was the one whom she had to be 
nice to. 

My other story happened in the Burbank studios of Warner 
Brothers. 

Two eight-year-old girls sat in the ante-room of the Casting 
Director’s office. They were both after the same part. The secre¬ 
tary came out and told them which of the two had been chosen. 
The one who lost did not leave, but stayed put and examin ed 
with considerable animosity her fortunate litde rival. 

‘Don’t think you landed the part because you are so talented! 
... Or because you are so very beautiful! . . .’ 
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The successful candidate didn’t know what to say. 

‘You got it because they were looking for a thin., wretched 
little worm—just like you are. . . 

The winner remained silent. 

The aggressive little girl was more enraged because of her 
rival’s passivity. She made one or two unsuccessful attempts to 
taunt her—then she jumped up and slapped her in the face. 

The other litde girl didn’t cry. . . . She simply swallowed the 
insult. She felt that this wasn’t die last slap in die face she would 
have to endure in her career. 

There are many other interesting types in the studios worth 
examining. They are all fascinating in their own way. 

. . . The extra who sells racing tips. He works three hundred 
and sixty days a year. He only knocks off when the races statt in 
Mexico. 

... The stand-in who, at Christmas time, becomes Santa Claus 
in one of the big department stores. 

. . . The specialist writer who deliberately turns my dialogue 
into bad English—not realizing that I can do this much better 
than he can ever hope to. . .. 

. . . The electrician who has recendy celebrated fifty years 
with the same studio. He is only forty-five years old, but counts 
the missing years as covered by overtime. . . . 

. . . The lovely leading lady who has just furnished her new 
library and asks the director whether one should really pay six 
dollars and fifty cents for a book bound in red? 

.. . And there are the visitors who secredy signal to the actor 
not to do the scene as the director shows him—and who ate so 
often right 1 

For those working in the film industry it is of immeasurable 
importance what kind of credit or billing their studio gives them 
in a picture. It is this credit and billing that shows how high or 
low a studio values its employees and their achievements. 

The billing laid down in the contract serves not only the actor’s 
business interests, but also his vanity. In most cases the con¬ 
tracts contain a clause that no one’s name can be printed in larger 
type than his. 

The most striking example of the bitter struggle for publicity 
took place in Budapest some years ago. 

Mr. Herz and Mr. Pn'nz were business partners. One day they 
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got into trouble with the police. The morning papers had large 
headlines: 

HERZ AND PRINZ THE COCAINE SMUGGLERS IN 
PRISON 

The noon-time editions were more explicit: 

HALF A POUND OF COCAINE FOUND AT MR. PRINZ’s 
AND MR. HERZ’S APARTMENT 

The evening papers had a new sensation: 

THE WIVES OF HERZ AND PRINZ COMMITTED SUICIDE 

The unfortunate wives who had not attempted suicide, were 
waiting impatiently for the early morning papers. They hurried 
into the street, trying to catch the first editions. Mrs. Herz 
managed to overtake a newsboy who had just got his papers. 
With trembling fingers, she opened the paper and read: 

PRINZ THE NOTORIOUS GANGSTER GAINED HIS 
FORTUNE BY CHEATING AT CARDS 

PRINZ SUSPECTED OF COINING FALSE MONEY 

PRINZ THE CURRENCY SMUGGLER BEHIND BARS 

By this time Mrs. Prinz had caught up with her and asked, 
panting: 

‘Well, what are they saying? What’s in the papers?’ 

‘Don’t ask me,’ said Mrs. Herz furiously. ‘All the papers are 
full of Mr. Prinz. Not a word about tny husband!’ 

Mrs. Herz wasn’t satisfied with the ‘billing’. 



CHAPTER IV 


By the time the United States entered the Second World War we 
had been American residents for three years and we had taken out 
our first papers. Fate willed that we should also get acquainted 
with ‘wartime* America. 

America in peace must be loved. America in war must be 
admired. 

I have never been fond of proverbs. In Hungary there was a 
proverb that said that sometimes even the handle of a spade could 
go off with a bang, meaning that in an emergency a makeshift 
weapon could serve well enough. I always laughed at this 
proverb—but the time came when I had to apologize for my 
laughing contempt. For I saw soldiers exercising with staves, 
with handles of spades, any makeshift weapon they could get— 
and later their weapons went off with a bang the whole world 
could hear. When the United States declared war on Germany, 
Hitler said: ‘Let the baseball players cornel’ Well, they came— 
and he didn’t find it so funny 1 

During the war, work went on uninterruptedly in the studios. 
It was early in the period after America’s entrance that Warners 
made that fine picture, Yankee Doodle Dandy. I was very happy 
to meet James Cagney, the brilliant actor. Mike Curtiz, the 
director, also gave me many pleasant hours. 

I was playing the role of Lawrence Schwab in the film. This 
was the Schwab who provided the money for George M. Cohan’s 
shows. 

After the premiere of the picture the Schwab boys, owners 
of Schwab’s famous pharmacy, greeted me with warm affection. 

‘Do you want to be our brother?’ they cried when they saw 
me. ‘There’s so many of us—one more or less would make no 
difference.’ 

I replied quietly: 

*1 wish the Warner brothers would think the samel’ 

Speaking of Schwab’s, I feel I must tell you an unforgettable, 
little story-—which I happened to witness myself. 

A middle-aged, poorly dressed lady stood at the counter, 
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waiting for a prescription to be filled. She looked like an actress 
who had seen better days. She held the money ready. Mr. Schwab 
handed her the bottle and pushed the money discreetly back to 
her. 

‘We’ll settle it when your husband is well again,’ he said 
quietly. 

Those are the Schwabs 111 

Bozsi and I often went to the Hollywood Canteen, where we 
served sandwiches, coffee and soft drinks to the soldiers. I also 
gave autographs to those who absolutely insisted. 

An elderly lady with a wrinkled face sat behind the counter 
and kept on signing her name. The soldiers stood in a long line 
in front of her. They thought that this was the place where hot 
dogs were given away free. 

The old lady kept a few faded old photographs in her handbag. 
The pictures showed her in a bathing suit—in the old days when 
she was young and plump. Judging by the pictures, she must 
have been an acrobat or a tight-rope walker. 

The old lady gave hundreds of autographs, but only those 
soldiers received a picture who had two or three important decor¬ 
ations, apart from the Purple Heart. A wounded soldier reached 
her. He had every possible decoration. The lady clapped her 
hands in admiration and said in a very solemn voice: 

‘I have something for you, my herol’ 

The soldier with the chestful of medals, received a photo¬ 
graph. His buddy, standing behind him, remarked: 

‘Well, Joe, now you know what you have been fighting for!’ 

I soon grew fond of my American colleagues. Within a few 
weeks I made many friends. They called me ‘Yani Sakall’ and 
treated me as if I had been born among them. 

I met so many different and original artists, of such an amazing 
variety that I was constantly fascinated and surprised. ... In 
Casablanca I played with Ingrid Bergman and Humphrey Bogart; 
in Tie Human Comedy with Mickey Rooney; in Wintertime with 
Sonia Henie. They weren’t all native Americans—but who cared 
about that over here? That is the secret of America. Here you 
find the best of everything. 

For the sake of historical truth, I must explain that I didn’t 
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appear in Saroyan’s excellent The Human Comedy. Or, rather, I did 
appear, but I was cut out of it. 

This is how it happened. 

I was playing a butcher in the film. He was an ardent patriot 
and hated America’s enemies. 

The picture was directed by Clarence Brown. 

T could suggest a good silent gag,’ I told Brown. 

‘Well, let me see it,’ Brown encouraged me. 

I had devised a little business. It was in the morning and the 
butcher was cutting up meat in his shop. In the meantime he 
noticed the newsboy who hurried past with the papers. He rushed 
out, bought a paper and brought it back to the shop. He placed 
the paper on the slab and went on reading, still slicing the meat. 
He read the headlines greedily while he waved his huge cleaver 
about. The news was bad. The butcher stabbed the side of beef 
angrily. Then he pulled the knife out and stabbed the meat again 
and again. In his anger he maltreated the poor side of beef cruelly. 
He practically fought a battle with it—as if it represented the 
enemies of America. Finally, he used his knife as a skewer, spitting 
the lump of meat on it, and lifted it high, looking around tri¬ 
umphantly. He had won the desperate batde! 

It was a silly, crazy piece of business, but Mr. Brown liked it. 
We shot the scene at once. He sent for new big sides of gory 
beef and had all the knives resharpened. 

When the rushes were shown in the projection-room of the 
studio the scene was a great success. Mr. Brown showed it to all 
concerned and—everybody liked it. 

But in spite of this someone cut it out of the finished picture. 
There is a typical Budapest saying to characterize such an event. 
They call it: ‘Someone spat in my soup’, meaning, ‘Someone 
has queered my pitch.’ It is used when someone intervenes 
unexpectedly in our lives and wrecks something we have built 
up with a great effort. A little episode may illustrate it best: 

We were going on location with a famous leading man justly 
celebrated for his male sex appeal. There were three of us in a 
compartment, Bozsi, the handsome star and myself. Bozsi sat 
beside me, the actor opposite. At one of the stations a lovely 
young woman got on the train. She recognized the heart-throb 
of millions and sat down beside him and they were soon deep 
in intimate conversation. 
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He asked her which hotel she was going to stay at. She told 
him. In the evening his wife arrived unexpectedly . The highly-paid 
Romeo was really jinxed; now his own wife had spat in his 
soup. . . , 

Shortly before the Second World War there was a great influx 
of immigrants into America—as if people felt that the disaster 
approached. Dutchmen, Austrians, Germans smiled at me and 
waved to me. 

‘Hallo, Mr. Sakall. . . . Don’t walk past us so haughtily. . . . 
We are Viennese, too. 5 

Some said: 4 We, too, are Rumanians ... or Germans ... or 
Dutch. . . 

I was everybody’s compatriot. 

Of course, I wasn’t haughty. I would have been happy to greet 
every single one of my fans separately. 

The poor refugees had a hard time settling down. They 
roamed the streets like masterless dogs. The only joy in their 
tragic situation was the same innocent little lie. They told the 
Americans and each other that in the old country they had been 
prosperous and had held jobs of authority and importance. It was 
about them that the very very sad song had been written: 

e Icb war einmal ein grosser Bernhardiner. . . . Over there, over there 
. . . over there. . . /’ 

They met in the home of one of their fellow immigrants. They 
sat together—and lied to each other. Innocently, without any 
ulterior motives, just to console themselves. The evil tongues 
called this place ‘St. Bernard Kennel’. 

Once I happened to pass the house. The tiny garden was 
crowded with the ‘club members’. One was telling a story and 
the others sat around him, drinking it all in. 

Outside the house a man was walking up and down, murmur¬ 
ing to himself. He was rehearsing his story for the moment when 
his turn would come. When I approached, I suddenly stopped in 
amazement. I couldn’t even speak. The man pacing the street 
was Lipschitz—Lipschitz of the Cafe New York. The shy 
Lipschitz had found his way to the St. Bernard Kennel. 

When I realized this, I couldn’t control myself. I shouted, 
‘Lipschitz I’ and embraced him. 

He wasn’t surprised at all. He knew that I was in America; he 
had even planned to call on me at the studio. 
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He told me that it was his rich brother, a furrier, who had 
brought him to America, and that he was doing very well. 

When I asked for his ’phone number he became embarrassed. 
But he gave me a number, saying he wasn’t there much of the 
time, but that I could always leave a message for him. 

I decided to check on this mysterious business. What if the 
poor fellow was starving? With Lipschitz one never knew 
whether he was telling the truth or only bragging. 

Next day I called the number he had given me and asked for 
Mr. Lipschitz. It was a very noisy place—I could hear that over 
the ’phone. I could also hear a number of voices shouting: 
'M. Lipschitz 1 . . . Lipschitz 1 ’ » 

It was Lipschitz’s brother who came to the ’phone—the rich 
furrier 1 Lipschitz had already told him that we had met Mr. 
Lipschitz asked for my address and in the evening came to call 
on me. 

First of all he asked me not to tell his brother about his visit. 
Then he gave us the facts. He was not a rich furrier—only a poor 
man working in a fur-shop. He had five children and a sick wife 
who also went on working. The trouble was that his brother, who 
had learned the fur trade in his young years, refused to work.... 
He was ashamed. He argued: what would Mr. Sakall and the 
others say if they discovered that he wasn’t an actor, but a 
furrier 1 No, no. He’d rather learn the language and continue his 
acting career. 

He told me that the situation was becoming impossible. 
Lipschitz was looking after the children at home. For this he 
received full board and two dollars a week pocket money. This 
he spent by going to a small caf6 on Saturday afternoons—a 
place frequented by actors, musicians and other unemployed 
'artists’. 

I asked him to send Lipschitz to the studio. 1 promised to try 
and put him on the right path. 

I had planned to tell him bluntly to take up his work as a 
furrier and earn his living like so many other honest people did. 
He had no reason to stick to acting. After all, even in Budapest 
he was starving in this uncertain profession. 

But all my careful planning was in vain... . When Lipschitz 
faced me, talking a lot of nonsense about his Budapest successes 
and his future plans, I didn't have the,heart to say: 'Shut uj), you 
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idiot!’ I was weak. ... I started to ponder the problem. . . 
What could I do for Lipschitz? . . . Perhaps if he had a decent 
suit or a good tuxedo he could become an extra. Perhaps he 
would feel less ashamed about that than about making up ermine 
capes. . . . And now I had to solve the biggest problem in the 
world: How to offer money to Upschitotf ... I failed miserably. 
He said that he had six new suits at home—and three tuxedos, 
a single-breasted, a double-breasted and a triple-breasted one. 

‘Listen, Manny,’ I said angrily. ‘I can’t stand this nerve- 
racking business any longer. Tell me —what can I do for you?’ 

‘Well, I’ll tell you, Mr. Sakall. . . . If one Saturday afternoon 
you had an hour or two to spare and you’d visit me at the Artist 
Cafe, you’d do me a very great favour. If you called on me there 
—just once—my prestige would rise tremendously. And you 
could confirm what a popular actor I had been in Budapest— 
for some people actually doubt it I’ 

The next Saturday I was working at the studio. 

My director was a great sportsman. Every half hour he 
received regular track reports. I don’t know much about horses 
or races. It was pure accident that made me look at one of the 
reports; it was even more of a coincidence when I saw that the 
third race had been won by a horse named Lipschitz. I didn’t 
look at the odds at all; the fact that Lipschitz won was sufficient. 

My plan was formulated in a moment. I went to the Artist 
Cafe. 

My arrival caused a considerable sensation. Mr. Lipschitz was 
overjoyed. I was the living proof that he hadn’t lied when he told 
the others that I was his friend. Now they might even believe 
that he was an actor in Budapest. 

Manny was so confused and embarrassed that he could not 
speak. We sat down at an empty table. 

‘listen, Manny!’ I told him with a serious face. Tve just come 
from the track. I looked at the card and I saw that a horse named 
Lipschitz was running in the third race. I thought Manny 
Lipschitz might bring me luck. I put ten dollars on die horse in 
your name—and ten for myself. lipschitz came in first and paid 
$126.75 on the ten dollars. Here you are!’ I said, and pushed the 
money I had kept all ready in front of him. 

Manny grew pale and pushed back the money. His hand 
trembled. He protested indignantly against such a humiliating 
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offer. He had everything he needed; he -wasn’t a man to make 
money this way. . . . We kept pushing the money back and 
forth; in the meantime, I explained that I had no right to it. He 
was my partner in the bet; this money belonged to him! 

After a long and difficult argument I managed to persuade him 
that he had every right to accept his ‘winnings’. His pale face 
gradually became pink. Within a few minutes he was as red as a 
lobster. This change was not caused by the magic of the money, 
but by the great honour that he had gained in public. ... He 
grabbed the money and rushed to the counter of the cafe. There 
he proudly related that he had played the horses with his friend 
and had won this huge amount.. .. 

This caused general excitement in the cafe. Lipscbitz’s friends 
rushed to the telephone and made several calls. A little later a 
delegation of four, made up of Manny’s friends, stepped up to 
my table and put a sheet of paper in front of me which was covered 
with complex and confused figures. 

‘Forgive us, Mr. Sakall, for interfering in this matter, but we 
are Manny’s friends. We checked this business at Santa Anita. 
There’s something wrong. The horse Lipschitz paid, in the third 
race, not $126.75 but $177.45, Mr. Sakall, you gave Manny fifty 
dollars and seventy cents less than was due him. You are making good 
money. You don’t need to do such things. . . 

I handed a cheque to the ‘delegation’. I rushed from the cafe 
and swore to box Manny’s ears the next time I met him. 

When I calmed down I realized that it would be better to slap 
my own face. I deserved it more than Manny. Why did I have to 
run after such a half-wit? As if I weren’t crazy enough myself! 

There is an old uncle in our family . He’s the nicest, kindest old 
gentleman I have ever met. He is eighty-six but he behaves as if 
he were the youngest member of the clan. He knows everything. 
He goes to see every picture. He is informed about everything. 
He is the wisest member of the family. 

Unde has been living in America for almost forty years. He 
never had any difficulty with English. He created for himself a 
spedal English language which fits him perfectly. He interprets 
the freedom of speech—guaranteed by the Constitution—as 
meaning that everybody can pronounce words as they please. 

Unde has not only relatives, but friends, too. He meets them 
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in the morning on a bench in Pershing Square. At eighty-six, 
he is the youngest member of this informal club—all the others 
are much older. 

If I happen to have something to do down town, I always take 
Uncle with me so that he can save the ’bus ride. 

Once we had a flat tyre on the comer of Pershing Square and 
Fifth Street. Uncle suggested that I go and deal with my business; 
he would look after the flat tyre. All he wanted was my A.A.A. 
card; the rest I could leave to him. I accepted his kind offer. 

An hour later as I came back, I saw Uncle pushing the cat 
from Pershing Square into Fifth Street. A whole group of old 
gentlemen was helping him. 

‘What are you doing. Uncle?’ I cried, startled. 

‘Drat your automobile club,* he panted. ‘They wouldn’t 
understand, however hard I tried, where the car was standing. 
I told them it was on Perchicare. . . . They asked me to spell it. 
We have pushed the car into Fifth Street—it’s easier to spell.’ 

Beyond doubt. Uncle is wiser and happier than anyone I know. 
Even his rheumatism is cause for envy—for he has made a joke 
and entertainment out of it. He has invented an electric heater. 
Whenever he has rheumatic pains, he goes to bed, puts the heater 
under his hips, switches it on, and within a few minutes all the 
pain is gone. But, being a wise and practical man, he has found a 
way that makes it unnecessary for him to go to bed at all. He 
had the heater rebuilt according to his own plans, and during the 
winter months wears it under his shirt constantly. The switch 
is hidden in his inside coat pocket. 

Whenever he goes to a party he tries to find a place as near as 
possible to some electric switch. If he feels pain, he quickly and 
cleverly plugs in his apparatus and happily enjoys the pleasant 
warmth. We discovered this trick of his only by accident. We 
noticed that whenever Uncle visited us, the radio went dead. 

I’ll never forget the time when we went to a concert. We were 
sitting on one side of the room where some upholstered benches 
had been placed. Uncle was silent and sad the whole evening. 
His back was aching. Then he started to look around and dis¬ 
covered some electric plugs behind the benches. He wanted to 
plug in his. heater. He fidgeted and twisted around—until he 
blew a fuse. A big blue flash burst from the wall and the whole 
hall was plunged into darkness. Even the lights on the stage 
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went out. The musicians were unable to tead their music. Fifty 
men stopped playing. All sorts of things began to happen in the 
dark: women screamed; a few faces were slapped. Uncle en¬ 
joyed the fun. 

On the way home he told us that the wires, of the heater had 
worn out in one or two places. Probably this caused the short 
circuit. I told him to have it repaired without fail by the next day. 

‘It isn’t that urgent,’ he grinned. Tt’ll do as it is for another 
concert or two. .. .’ 

One day the studio notified me that under the terms of my 
contract it had lent me to Twentieth-Century-Fox. I became 
suspicious. If the studio claimed these rights, they must be 
included in my contract. Of course, I had no idea what was or 
wasn’t in my contract, as I had never read it. I am a man always 
willing to believe the best of everybody. I wasn’t even troubled 
by the fact my contract was drawn up in English; this, of course, 
might have been done so that I wouldn’t be able to understand 
it. 

So they lent me out to Twentieth-Century-Fox. With the 
script of The Dolly Sisters under my arm, I went to Director Irving 
Cummings, who received me most kindly. He asked me whether 
I had read the script and what I thought of my part. I didn’t 
reply. I just smiled. 

There was another gentleman in the office whose name I didn’t 
catch when we were introduced. It was George Jessel, the pro¬ 
ducer of the film. Jessel became very excited over my silent 
criticism. He jumped up and began to explain with all his might 
that I had never played a better part in my life, and never would. 

I, too, jumped up and began to wave my arms about as Jessel 
had done. I had much more reason to use my limbs, because my 
vocabulary was much smaller. 

‘It’s no use arguing,’ I said. ‘We’ll never understand each 
other. Humour is like religion—it cannot be explained, it has to 
be felt. It must be inside us, and if it isn’t, the Devil can take it 
all_’ 

Cummings started to laugh. He laughed so hard he almost fell 
from the chair. 

Jessel also began to laugh. He put his hand on my shoulder 
and said kindly: 
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‘Don’t worry about the film not being funny. I know a little 
about comedy. Sometimes I think of a gag or two myself. . . .’ 

‘Why shouldn’t you?’ I said. ‘This is a free country—anybody 
can do as he pleases.’ 

Jessel embraced me. He and Cummings laughed until they 
almost burst their sides. 

Then Jessel decided to frighten me. He picked up the ’phone 
and asked me whether he could tell Mr. Zanuck that I disliked 
my part. 

‘Tell him, by all means,’ I replied. Tm not afraid of Mr. 
Zanuck. The only man I’m afraid of is Jack Warner....’ 

Then I said goodbye and turned to go. Cummings ran after 
me into the corridor. 

‘You unfortunate creature—it was George Jessel you accused 
of not knowing anything about humour. . . .’ 

I became frightened. I wanted to hurry back to apologize. 
But Cummings wouldn’t let me. 

‘No; you don’t have to apologize. Next time, you laugh at his 
jokes and he will forgive you. .. 

‘No, sir,’ I said. ‘I’d rather go back and apologize.’ 

During the war we got no letters from home. Neither Bozsi 
nor I. We couldn’t write to our families—we were separated by 
the terrible curtain of fire and iron. 

On August z, 1945* Paul Lukas took the first message to our 
relatives in Europe. God bless him for it and grant him many an 
Academy Award 1 

It was Paul who took them the first American dollars, food, 
medicine—all that was needed to survive. 

Paul made them happy—those who remained. For not all had 
survived. 

In this life-story of mine I had intended to avoid politics. 
But is it politics that the Nazi murderers killed those we loved ? 
It wasn’t for any political reason that they murdered them, not 
for any religious reason, but only to be able to tear the rings 
from their fingers, to pick their pockets, to melt the gold filling s 
from their teeth.. .. 

It isn’t pleasant to read such things, but neither is it wise to 
hide them from sight. It has to be said- — and it has to be printed 
for everyone to read who cares to read itl Why make a secret of it? 
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It is impossible, anyhow, to keep it a secret ... for people ask 
what happened to Imre, Bozsi’s brother and Imre’s wife and his 
wife’s two brothers and their wives and children. . . . And 
where is my dear Bozsi’s sister, darling M arika, and her little 
angel of a daughter, Agi? And my sister Freda’s sweet daughter, 
Rosika? And the family of Jacob . . . and Rudolf. . . and those 
who lived in Csaktornya and Szabadka ? . . . Who would believe 
me if I said that all these died of chicken-pox? 

Father Matthias Lani, the golden-hearted Hungarian Catholic 
priest of Los Angeles, said to me once: 

‘Yani dear, one must forgive everyone; one must forget 
everything....’ 

I thought a good deal about it—how does dear Father Lani 
manage to do this ? Ferhaps his faith gives him sufficient spiritual 
strength to forgive and to forget.... I envy Father Lani for his 
faith and for his Church education. ... As a priest, he is for¬ 
bidden to hate, and his training gives him the spiritual strength 
to follow the commands of his religion. 

My profession forbids me nothing; I hate the evil murderers 
with all my heart and without reservations; I shall hate them as 
long as I live, and if there is any life beyond death, I shall hate 
them in the Other World, too. 

Dear Father Lani cannot escape his fate. Because of his faith, 
he must forgive me, too, for not being like he is. 

We led a quiet, well-balanced life. We had everything—just 
like the native Americans. We had a cobbler, a tailor, a furrier, a 
real estate agent—everything we needed. 

One day Bozsi ate some sea-food which did not agree with her. 
It was then that we discovered we had no doctor. I opened the 
telephone directory and picked one: Dr. Schneider. I liked his 
name. I rang him. He wasn’t at home, but they gave me another 
number where I was certain to reach him. It was a German 
Kaffeebaus somewhere on Sunset Boulevard which Dr. Schneider 
visited every night to meet his fellow countrymen. I called the 
cafiS. A waiter answered the ’phone. 

‘Hallo, please , . the waiter said. ‘Herr Dr. Schneider is 
nicbt ... Hr go to sick people . . . Sagen Sie your telephone 
Nummr. ... He call back.’ 

I gave him my name and number. A few minutes later the 
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’phone rang. A doctor called Loffelerbsen was speaking from the 
German ca£ 6 ; the waiter had told him that I was trying to find 
Dr. Schneider, and as his colleague had gone to a cinema, he 
would be glad to substitute for him if it was an urgent case. ... 
He would be delighted because he was a great admirer of mine 
and never missed any of my films. . . . 

Dr. Loffelerbsen arrived with a large bag. There are doctors 
whose very arrival reassures the patient. But not this one. He 
examined Bozsi and told us that he could stop the pain with an 
injection. I went with him to the kitchen to sterilize the instru¬ 
ments necessary. 

While the water boiled. Dr. Loffelerbsen told me a film story. 
He became so enthusiastic and closely identified with the plot 
that he started to wave the already sterilized syringe in the air. 
I warned him that he was breaking the rules of antisepsis. He 
apologized and put the syringe back into the boiling water. 
It had to go through another process of sterilization while the 
doctor continued talking without a pause. All his attention was 
concentrated on the story he was trying to sell me. Half-auto- 
matically he reached into his bag, took out an ampule and a tiny 
file. But when he started to file the ampule open, he didn’t do it 
at its neck, but much lower down. Breaking off the top, he cut 
his finger. A drop of blood dripped into the fluid. As it wasn’t 
my ambition to mix Dr. Loffelerbsen’s blood with my family’s, 
I suggested that we start all over again. . . . Now I filed off the 
top of a new ampule and broke off the top part, operations which 
I would have liked to perform on Loffelerbsen’s neck and head. 

Finally, we sat at Bozsi’s bedside. If I hadn’t jerked my hand 
away, he would have given the shot to me and not her. 

After that I crossed out Dr. Loffelerbsen’s name in the tele¬ 
phone directory. 



CHAPTER V 


It is an integral part of a film studio’s colourful, varied life that 
people like to play jokes on each other. They use harmless 
practical jokes to prove that there’s nothing wrong with their 
sense of humour. For, of course, there can be no greater insult, 
no more damning verdict than to say of somebody: c He has no 
sense of humour.’ 

And this quality or talent is usually being proved by practical 
jokes. . . . This, in my opinion, is quite unnecessary. You can 
have an ear for music without playing any instrument. There is 
no need for us to perpetrate jokes. . . . Humour, in any case, is a 
very dangerous thing. It’s best to avoid it—not to bother with it. 
Humour is like money. If you don’t try to show that you have 
some, no one will notice that you haven't anyl 

To return to the studio jokesters. The oldest gag they like to 
use is one whenever they scent a little romance. Let’s say that a 
little extra takes it into her head to sit in Gary Cooper’s lap. 
Which is one of the most innocent things in the world. The little 
blonde is absolutely right. She likes to rock on the hospitable 
knees of a great artist and a charming man. 

On such occasions someone is certain to turn towards the door 
and exclaim with a polite bow: 

‘Hallo, Mrs. Cooper. ... So nice to see you I’ 

The little extra is bound to jump up in an awful hurry. But 
Gary Cooper never budges. He is used to it—they try the same 
joke on him every day. 

A similarly witty studio joke is the perennial ‘hot foot’. To 
push a match into somebody’s shoe, light it and wait for the victim 
to express his alarm. . , . There are, of comse 9 various ways to 
express it. Some are simply startled. Others fall off their chair. 
When the victim is startled, those around him burst into peals of 
laughter and congratulate the applier of the match on his achieve¬ 
ment. A hot foot is preferably administered to someone lost in 
his thoughts or taking a nap. 

The popularity of the game is proved by the feet that most 
shoemakers add the necessary hole or slit when they axe m a k i ng 
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the shoes—so that the application of the match should be so 
much easier. . . . 

Expressed in money, a hot foot is the most expensive joke in 
the world. Figuring five minutes for the preparation, ten for the 
execution and fifteen for the subsequent merriment, each hot 
foot costs the studio about three hundred dollars. 

Finally, the most important fact which everybody must know 
of this time-honoured institution: 

A HOT FOOT IS NOT A DEMOCRATIC GAME 

Only equals can apply hot feet to equals. Perhaps it can be 
done if the victim is beneath you in standing. That is, it can be 
done downwards. But upwards —God forbid 1 

There is no film that wouldn’t leave some memory in the 
actor’s soul . . . some small episode which is hard or perhaps 
even impossible to forget. . . . 

From its birth to its completion, each picture goes through 
so many phases. ... It contains so many complications, pleasures 
and excitements that we like to remember everything, and 
everyone in connection with it. 

It all begins with the actor walking harmlessly, without 
suspicion, on the studio lot. A writer meets him and tells him 
that he is writing a wonderful part for him. ... He even relates 
one or two scenes. When the writer has finished describing the 
story, he places his index finger on his lips and looks at the actor 
with a serious, pleading expression. This means that the actor 
mustn’t say a word to anybody about the whole business. . . . 
Why it’s supposed to be a secret, the writer doesn’t know, nor 
does the executive who has told him to keep his mouth shut. 

A few weeks later the actor is told by the producer that he is 
in the film, but this isn’t ‘official’ yet; the producer asks the actor 
to treat the whole matter confidentially. 

The next mystery is the question when the shooting script will 
be finished and when actual production can start. . . . These are 
all mysteries, riddles, secrets. ... If I didn’t know that these 
people were engaged in making pictures, I would thinlr they 
were manufacturing counterfeit five-dollar bills. ... 

The picture Thank Your Lucky Stars is one of my unforgettable 
experiences. It was in this film that I became acquainted with 
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David Butler, one of the kindest men in the world, who is also 
an outstanding director. We have made ten pictures together 
since. 

However incredible it sounds, Butler was very fond of me—• 
much more so than necessary and much more than I deserved.... 
He crowded my roles with jokes and gags. Everything the script¬ 
writers did was too little for him. Sometimes these gags did not 
fit my part, but he was so prejudiced in my favour that he didn’t 
even notice it. We often had arguments. He always said, sadly: 

‘I do everything for you. ... I want to help you I’ 

I often remembered the story of the little Hungarian hussar 
who was given a huge horse to ride in the Army. There was a 
big parade and the General ordered: ‘To horse!’ The little peasant 
boy tried in vain to climb into the saddle. Again and again he 
slipped back. . . . The General watched him angrily. In final 
desperation, the young Hussar folded his hands and sent a prayer 
heavenwards: ‘Good Lord, help me I’ 

Then he tried again, but he took too wide a swing and it 
carried him straight over the saddle. He landed on the other side 
of the horse. Once again he sighed in prayer: ‘Good Lord, help 
me!’ And he added quietly: ‘But don’t help me too much 1 ’ 

I met many interesting people while making Thank Your 
Lucky Stars: Dinah Shore, Edward Everett Horton, Dennis 
Morgan, Irene Manning, and, of course, Eddie Cantor, whom I 
could only admire. I was enchanted by his versatility. He sings 
like a grown-up, he dances like a child prodigy and he is as 
charitable as an angel! ... He is a charming, unaffected man. 

But the most fascinating person was the producer himself, 
the late Mark Hellinger of blessed memory.... Everybody with¬ 
out exception loved him. We were all glad when he appeared on 
the set. 

Hellinger dressed in such perfect taste that he was a joy to 
behold. No leading man could hope to equal his sartorial elegance, 
I, too, like good clothes, and once I asked him to give me the 
name of his tailor. Hellinger gave me one look of pity and said, 
briefly: 

Tt wouldn’t help you....’ 

I wasn’t angry because of his sincerity, but I would be telling 
a lie if I pretended that I was glad of it.... Hellinger noticed this 
and promised me, as compensation, to get me into radio., .. 
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To enter radio, I needed the permission of Warner Brothers, 
and they said: ‘Nol’ 

I was terribly angry with the studio—but only for a very short 
time. I discovered that the studio was right. What use did I have 
for radio work? I had everything I needed. I had a decent film 
contract, a nice home, eight pairs of shoes, fifty ties and a Leica 
camera with a 3 • 5 lens. What good would radio do me ? My 
acting ambitions could be fully satisfied in the studio. I was 
appearing in so many films that people were getting annoyed in 
the theatres. . . . 

I was glad that I had such an even temper and could soon get 
over such disappointments. . . . For it isn’t good to be on bad 
terms with the boss. He might sense your anger and—return it. 
That’s when a comedian is given a dramatic part; or when the 
leading lady whose legs are far from perfect has to appear in a 
bathing suit. 

It isn’t pleasant if the boss is angry with somebody—for his 
anger is adopted by his whole entourage. . . . Suddenly you notice 
ten or fifteen people passing you, looking furious. Yesterday 
they were smiling at you . . . to-day they are angry with you. 
Why? you ask yourself. But you can’t answer your own ques¬ 
tion. . . . 

In the meantime, you happen to make it up with the boss, and 
once again you are good friends. . . . And those who meet you, 
are now confused: they don’t know where they stand. 

To be truthful, I must add that I know many high-ranking 
producers and other executives who do not run blindly after the 
boss, but form their opinions independently. I don’t want to 
talk now about these excellent people, for only the frailties of 
men are amusing. Upright and normal people are uninteresting 
and boring. 

I was present at a party when a gentleman related indignantly 
that his neighbour’s daughter behaved like a strip-teaser; when 
she sun-bathed in the garden she imitated our Mother Eve. . . . 
The people at the party questioned him for hours—apparently 
they wanted to get all the facts tight and gather all available 
evidence. 

Afterwards another gentleman entered the discussion. He told 
us that his neighbour, too, had a daughter, but she was a teal 
lady and wouldn’t dream of taking off more for a sun-bath than 
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was absolutely necessary. When he had finished his tale there was 
silence. No one was interested in the details. 

While I made the picture Sugarfoot I fell down a long flight of 
stairs. It was a very painful experience. I hurt myself badly. 
Later when I saw the picture I realized that I had deserved the 
punishment—-in advance. 

After the release of The Time, the Place and the Girl I received 
a great honour. My boss bestowed upon me the nickname of 
‘Cuddles’. I was very happy, though people poked a lot of fun 
at me. 

An angry policeman in Beverly Hills gave me a ticket. 

‘U turns are not allowed/ he said sternly, and added in a 
furious tone: ‘Not even for Mr. cu-u-u-u-u-dles Y 

No one seemed to like the nickname. People were happy if 
they could rub it in. 

One day the hearse of a funeral parlour stopped outside my 
house by mistake. A gentleman clad in deepest black rang the 
door-bell and almost collapsed when confronted by me. 

‘Excuse me/ he said, giggling. ‘I got the wrong number/ 
Then he called back from the street: ‘See you later. Cuddles!’ 

I like fan letters, but I only keep those sent by children. Isn’t 
it a joy to read sentences like these: 

‘You look like my Daddy... like my brother,.. my uncle... / 

I seem to resemble those whom the children love best. Never 
yet have I received a letter in which a child wrote: 

‘You look like my teacher I’ 

It would be unjust to leave Tyra out of this book. She has her 
place here among the actors and actresses—for she adores them. 
And what is even more praiseworthy—she adores them all 
equally. She isn’t choosy. She loves me just as much as she does 
Charles Laughton, She loves actors because they are actors and 
not because they ate good or bad at their craft. 

Tyra is the manageress of an ice-cream parlour. If there’s an 
actor sitting at the counter, Tyra gets all excited: she loses her 
balance; she practically goes crazy. For the sake of one actor she 
is prepared to neglect twenty-five ordinary customers. If there 
are more in the shop, then she neglects and ignores them all. 
She builds up whole towers of ice cream for her film and theatrical 
customers, including all the colours and flavours. 
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Once I saw her serving Walter Pidgeon. The ice-cream she 
placed in front of him would have satisfied a family of six for 
several years. 

I met Tyra at the studio. Her daughter was dancing in a picture. 
Tyra sat in a chair and watched the rehearsal. 

Prince LeRoy was directing the great spectacular finale. The 
girls were representing various fruits. . . . Each of them was 
dressed as a different delicacy. . . . One depicted a plump red 
apple, the second a rounded, curvaceous pear, the third a dewy 
peach. They looked so lovely that one would have liked to take 
a bite of them. . . . Tyra’s daughter had a brief solo number.. . . 
She wasn’t a ‘fruit,’ and her mother was very proud of this. 
The mothers of the girls sat in the audience and enjoyed the 
wonderful spectacle. Tyra would have liked to talk to me, but 
the mother of another girl monopolized all my attention. Tyra 
whispered to me: 

‘Get rid of her.’ 

‘Who is she?’ I asked her in a whisper. 

Tyra said with deep contempt: 

‘Who could she be ? The mother of the cantaloupe ,.. 

Broadway was a film in which I appeared with George Raft, 
Pat O’Brien and Janet Blair. 

There were six little dancing girls in the picture. One of them 
was very funny. 

William Seiter, the director, was greatly amused by her. 

*Watch this girl,’ he told us. T think she’s a little touched in 
the head.’ 

We watched her and laughed a lot. We thought that she was 
a moron. Yet she had mote brains than all of us put together. 
She used us to test audience reaction to her acting as a feather¬ 
brain. Our laughter encouraged her and thus she became the 
‘great’ Marie Wilson—our immortal friend Irma. 

Another amusing little incident happened during the making 
of Broadway. 

A well-known dramatic actor visited George Raft and Pat 
O’Brien on the set. Before they introduced me to him, they 
warned me to be on my best behaviour because he was im¬ 
mensely vain and self-centred. The dramatic actor was on his 
honeymoon—with his third wife. . . . They talked about the 
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good old times. They passed on to the tragic event when they 
had last met. 

‘Oh yes, boys,’ said the dramatic actor, and hung his head. 
‘That was four years ago when I buried my poor wife. . . .’ 

Pat and George praised him—how movingly, wonderfully he 
had behaved at the burial. 

‘That was nothing,’ said the great actor. ‘You can be sorry 
that you weren’t at the burial of my first wife.... I got thousands 
of letters after that. . . 

The third wife smiled happily at her great husband. . . . 

In the film Seven Sweethearts I was the father of seven girls, 
one lovelier than the others. There were seven boys courting my 
seven daughters. I envied all of them. I would have preferred to 
kick them out of my house and do the courting myself. But this 
is my destiny. . . . When I was twenty-seven years old, others 
made love—I made only jokes. True, I could have got used to it 
during all this time, but the older you get, the mote annoyed 
you are by such glaring injustice. 

One morning I went into the studio. I saw my oldest ‘daughter’ 
—lovely Kathryn Grayson—sitting in the lap of Mr. Van 
Heflin. They were rehearsing a scene. 

‘Good morning,’ I said as I passed them. 

Miss Grayson nodded and returned my greeting. 

‘Hi, Daddy I’ she said. 

But Heflin didn’t even seem to notice me. 

I didn’t know what to think of this coldness. The producer of 
the film who witnessed the incident told me confidentially that 
Heflin, was angry with me because I had all the funny bits in the 
picture and he hadn’t a single gag left. 

‘Is that all?’ I told the producer. ‘I’ll be happy to swap parts 
with him. Let him have all the funny bits—-and let me dandle 
Kathryn on my knees!’ 

Later I found out that the whole business had been staged only 
to annoy me. The man who thought it up was the producer 
himself, whose name I refuse to mention at this time. He has 
figured often enough in this book, and after all, this is my life 
story, and not bis\ 

The late producer William Jacobs was the quietest man in the 
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world. Sometimes he sat for hours beside you without saying a 
word. He was so soft-spoken that he never dosed the door of 
his office. However much he raised his voice, nothing could be 
heard outside. 

Once a mother appeared in Mr. Jacobs’ office with her twelve- 
year-old daughter and insisted that he should give her an audition. 
There was no doubt at all about the young lady’s talent—she 
was better than Ethel Barrymore. Jacobs kept his temper and 
merely asked her why she thought that her daughter was a 
better actress than the great lady of the American stage and 
films. 

‘I never make a mistake I’ the mother of the prodigy replied 
indignantly. 

The little girl recited a poem. At the end Jacobs got up and said 
simply: 

‘She isn’t better!’ 

And that settled the whole matter. 

Whenever we go to the studio we get up at six o’clock in the 
morning. 

We don’t like to hurry; there’s no rush or excitement; we get 
ready at our leisure. By seven o’clock Ruby, our coloured girl, 
lays the breakfast table . . . with a snow-white cloth and fresh 
flowers. She awaits us in a white apron with a nice crisp bow in 
her hair. Ruby Hamilton and Anna Raggett have been members 
of our household for the last ten years. . . . They belong not 
only to the house, but to our very close friends as well. 

Two wonderful girls—honest and straightforward. 

For ten years Ruby has prepared my scrambled eggs for 
breakfast. She knows exactly how I like them . . . not too dry 
and not too soft. Once the scrambled eggs turned out badly. . . . 
It was just a formless, ugly mess. 

*Ruby ... why did you make this rubbish?’ 

*1 didn’t.... It just happened. . . .’ 

*But why didn’t you take care?’ 

*Of course I took care,’ she replied indignantly. ‘Sometimes 
you want the best and yet it turns out to be something awful.... 
Mr. Sakall, you too are working, strug g ling bard, wanting the 
best, but sometimes you don’t succeed. ... I saw your last pic¬ 
ture. . .. It’s just like these scrambled eggs..,.’ 
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She looked at me with her big black eyes, and her look was so 
sincere that I couldn't be angry with her. 

Anna isn’t concerned about scrambled eggs. Her department is 
making coffee. If she did only this she would deserve her wages. 

We always take our own lunch to the studio—cold or hot, as 
it happens or, rather, as the girls prepare and pack it. We don’t 
like to visit the studio restaurant. 

Ruby often cooks goulash for lunch. For this we have a special 
container which keeps it hot. Once Bozsi used an ice-cold spoon 
to stir the piping hot mixture. By accident she touched the glass 
of the thermos. It broke into a thousand pieces. The air pressing 
against the lining of the thermos acted like dynamite. There was 
a loud explosion and the hot goulash spattered our faces and 
clothes. 

People gathered quickly at the big detonation. Like wildfire, 
the news spread in the studio that the Sahalh 9 goulash had 
exploded* .. . 

Next day the assistant director said with a smile: 

‘You can have lunch now, Mr. Sakall. . . . Don’t worry. I’ll 
keep my fingers crossed for you. . . .’ 

When I was at the door, Doris Day called after me: 

‘Good luck to you—and your wife, YaniP 

Part of the warm-hearted household is old Peter. . . . Peter is 
Irish, and he has been with us twelve years. His full name is 
Peter Hughes. His occupation: gardener and gentleman. In both 
capacities he is outstanding. 

He is a distinguished old gentleman who wanted to retire six 
years ago. We begged him to stay on, and he decided to do so 
until his son was ordained as a priest. Two years later this event 
duly arrived. . . . His son became a priest—but now we have 
decided not to let Peter go until his son becomes a bishop. 
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T he picture Sat; Antonio, starring Errol Flynn, Alexis Smith 
and the darling Florence Bates, was postponed. We were so 
happy we decided to go to Las Vegas for a week. The suitcases 
were already in the car when our neighbour came over to apolo¬ 
gize: he had forgotten to invite us to his daughter’s wedding. 
He insisted that we come over now. 

After the ceremony we didn’t wait for the wedding lunch, but 
said goodbye to the young couple, the parents, the preacher who 
had officiated at the wedding, and the guests. They all begged us 
to stay. The preacher said if we remained for the luncheon he 
would keep us company as far as Las Vegas. He, too, had never 
been there before. I considered the offer. It was rather tempting. 
I had many different kinds of friends, but no clergyman among 
them. I decided to stay for the wedding banquet. 

When it was over we got into the car—Bozsi, my new friend 
and myself. Gaily we drove out of town. First we stopped 
outside the preacher’s home. He hurried inside for his suitcase. 
During the long trip our guest was rather silent. He spoke little; 
he just sat and .watched the landscape. Perhaps, I thought, all 
preachers were like this. I had never been really intimate with any 
of them. I appreciated greatly the fact that I had acquired a 
clerical friend. 

Out on the highway Bozsi asked him whether he drove. 

‘Oh, yes,* he said calmly. ‘But now I cannot for the next 
thirty days. My licence was suspended.’ 

I looked at him, starded. 

‘That means you must have been caught speeding at least 
three times... 

‘Only twice,’ he said with no show of emotion. ‘The third 
violation was driving through a stop-light... .’ 

Now I really felt glad that we had him for a companion. He 
was certainly an interesting man ... a man worth malting friends 
with ... a preacher who broke the speed limit, who drove 
through a red light..., Bravo, my boyl 

We, enjoyed Las Vegas very much. We got up early and went 
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to bed early. We made good use of all the pleasures of the 
desert. 

The week passed quickly. We said goodbye to the hotel and 
were already sitting in the car; the luggage had been loaded; we 
were only waiting for the preacher, who was settling his bill at 
the desk. Finally, he got in. He was still holding the bill in his 
hand. He kept on looking at it, smiled and shook his head. He 
couldn’t understand how rooms could be so cheap. They must 
be losing money, he said. 

Bossi reassured him. In such places, she explained, rooms and 
their prices were of no account. The hotel proprietor drew his 
profit from gambling. They had figured out that every guest was 
bound to lose a certain sum, and that made up for the cheap 
rates. 

The preacher became embarrassed. 

‘Could you wait a few minutes?’ he asked me. Til be back 
very soon. . . / 

He took a twenty-dollar bill from his wallet and hurried into 
the gambling casino. He was back in a quarter of an hour— 
holding a hundred and fifty dollars in his hand. 

‘We can go now, 5 he said calmly, and he was happy that he 
had done his duty to Las Vegas and the owner of the hotel. 

On January 6, 1942, one of the producers of Universal Studios 
said to me: 

‘We’ll get up early Sunday morning and drive to Palm Springs. 
You’ll be my best man/ 

Of all this I understood only ‘Sunday 5 and ‘early morning 5 . 
I had never heard of Palm Springs —not of the functions of a best 
man. 

It’s a little embarrassing, but I must confess that once again 
the producer involved was Joe Pasternak. It wasn’t my fault that 
in those days I knew hardly anybody except Joe. 

My ‘best-man-ship,’ gave me the first view of Palm Springs. 
It was January, but people sat in dazzling sunshine around the 
swimming pool. A good-looking young man-—he was about 
twenty-five or twenty-eight—sat at the edge of the pool, dangling 
his feet into the water. Joe whispered discreetly: ‘This is Jack 
Benny! 5 

I pretended to understand him and murmured surprised: 
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‘Mmmhmm... . How time flies!’ 

The wedding went off perfectly. The bride was so beautiful 
that everybody had eyes only for her. 

But not only the wedding was perfect. So are the three fine 
boys Dorothy later presented to her husband. 

The young couple and the wedding guests returned to Los 
Angeles on Monday morning. Bozsi and I, however, couldn’t tear 
ourselves away from Palm Springs. I declared that I wouldn’t 
rest until I had a sunny little home in the desert resort where I 
could retire in time. I used this expression only as an excuse. 
I have no intention of becoming an idler at the sunset of my life. 

Max Pallenberg, the great German actor, died in a plane 
accident. Gisella Werbezirk, the famous German actress and 
philosopher, remarked sagely that this way of dying was the most 
suitable for Pallenberg. It was impossible to imagine that this 
resdess, constandy excitable and excited, always busy man should 
end his life in bed, dying of pneumonia. . . . He bad to die in a 
speeding, roaring plane. . . . 

I am sure that I won’t die in bed nor of any disease. My worthy 
end will come in the studio—while I am working. It won’t be any 
bug nor a plane that will cause my end. I know that I’ll simply 
burst in my anger when some director tries to force some unfunny 
‘gag’ upon me. . . . 

Bozsi and I decided to buy a litde sunny home in Palm Springs. 
And we did. . .. 

We are charmed, not only by our home, but by its setting and 
the people around us. We have never seen so many kind people 
in one spot.... It seems that the desert sun draws all the wicked¬ 
ness from flxe human race; it warms their hearts and souls. 
There is no need to mention all the kind people of Palm Springs 
by name. . . . You’d better consult the Palm Springs ’phone 
directory. You’ll find them there in alphabetical order, but don’t 
leave out a single name! 

To write about the beneficial, curative climate of Palm Springs 
isn’t my job: it is the task of the publicity chief employed by the 
local Chamber of Commerce. I would like only to support the 
propaganda of this health-giving climate with a brief but true 
story. 

Mr. Back, had a prosperous business in Beverly Hills. Some 
years ago poor Back got sick. The doctors held out little hope for 
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his recovery. His wife and children were in despair. Mr. Back 
transferred his business to Palm Springs. His whole family moved 
with him. Last year I happened to remember him, and decided 
to find out how he had fared in Palm Springs. 

I entered the shop, but as soon as I stepped over the threshold 
I regretted it. Back’s wife was sitting behind the counter, sobbing 
bitterly. I asked the assistant in a whisper what had happened. 

‘You’d better not ask,’ he said quietly. 

‘When did it happen?’ 

‘Last night,’ said the assistant. I had no stomach for any 
further inquiries. 

The owner of the neighbouring shop stood in the doorway 
and grinned at me. 

I didn’t know what to say. 

‘Do you remember how he arrived here two years ago? He 
looked like a half-dead frog. Doesn’t such a man deserve to be 
kicked in the pants ?’ 

Perspiration started to cover my forehead. How could one 
answer such language? The shopkeeper must have noticed some¬ 
thing. 

‘You don’t seem to know what’s happened!’ 

‘No. I don’t.’ 

‘That dirty skunk ran away last night with the girl cashier and 
left his wife and three children in the lurch!’ 

There you are! Two years ago he was half a corpse—and now 
he had run away with a bit of fluff! If the Chamber of Commerce 
in Palm Springs does not use this true story for its tourist propa¬ 
ganda, their publicity manager ought to be fired at once! 

Why shouldn’t I say a few words about Flame, our handsome 
German sheep dog whose steadfast loyalty we cannot repay 
by the two pounds of meat she eats a day. 

Our dear, gentle, faithful Flame has learned to imitate me in,, 
everything. I’m sure she’ll be happy to see her name in print. 

Flame came to us when she was three months old. She is seven 
years old now, but she has never yet obeyed us. Except when we 
tell her: 

‘You can do whatjw# wantl’ 

The dog was spoiled by Bo2si, I only helped her. It is a major 
miracle that at the age of six Flame was house-broken. According 
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to the vet, in the case of Flame this is entirely due to heredity and 
not to education. 

We bought Flame at a kennel. We took the puppy home 
happily. Before I had opened the door. Flame had produced a 
puddle outside. Bozsi grabbed her and kissed her. 

‘Poor little darling. She couldn’t wait until we got into the 
living-room!’ 

Flame adores roast chicken. Every year on October 23—her 
birthday—she is given a whole roast chicken. 

The other day she slipped into the kitchen, stole a chicken from 
the pan and took it into the garden. 

‘How sweetP cried BozsL 6 It 9 s the 23rd of September. . . . Poor 
dear, she was a month too early! 7 

I think next day Bozsi bought Flame a calendar. 

Flame is an extremely clever animal, only sometimes she mixes 
things up. Just as she mistook September for October, the other 
day she mistook the milkman for a burglar. This mistake cost 
the insurance company five hundred and twenty-five dollars, 
twenty-five for his trousers and five hundred for the shock. 
I would never have thought that milkmen scared so easily. 

My next chapter should be headed ‘lunch’. 

In the studios lunch means not so much a meal as a social 
function. People emerge in crowds from the sets and offices. 
Technicians and actors hurry towards the studio restaurant. Those 
of higher rank take a little walk before lunch on the ‘sunny side,’ 
greeting each other with a friendly smile. Most of them keep one 
hand in their trousers pocket. By this manoeuvre they pull one 
leg of their pants an inch higher than the other. This lends them 
a certain charm which in Central Europe we call ‘nonchalant 
elegance 7 . 

After the walk they enter the restaurant. There they take their 
places in smaller or larger groups at the tables reserved for them. 
At these tables the atmosphere is always very gay. Stories are 
being told with gusto. The members of the regular table com¬ 
panies take turns to laugh. It is always only one man who laughs. 
This is the man who tells the story . The others do not laugh. They 
wait until their turn comes. 

After lunch they all. hurry back to their work—except the 
higher executives. They walk slowly. 
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Recently the lunches have become very quiet in the studios. 
Unfortunately fewer and fewer people walk on the e sunny side" 
and fewer and fewer people go to lunch. During the meal people 
no longer tell funny stories and no longer laugh with such gusto. 

Let us not seek the cause of this transitory depression. Let us 
blame neither television nor the third dimension for it. Let’s 
not blame anything or anybody. This America is so big and 
powerful that there is a place for all of us in it. 

I believe with a fanatical faith that within a short time we’ll 
walk ‘on the sunny side 5 again, hands in our pockets and display¬ 
ing a ‘nonchalant elegance 5 . 


Hollywood^ 1953. 

Dear Hollywood, —Whoever is doing well in Montevideo 
sings the praises of Uruguay. If someone makes a lot of money 
in London he enthuses about the thick pea-soup fog. From 
Greenland to Capetown the most God-forsaken spot of the 
world rivals the glitter of Paris for the man who finds in it his 
happiness. . . . All people love and respect the place that is 
kind to them. 

Dear Hollywood, you are the only exception to the rule. 
It isn’t fashionable to love you. ... You must be abused and 
denounced. You must be reproached with being evil and bad- 
hearted ... having too many orange and palm trees, too much 
sunshine and providing too much money. . . . They say that 
people are killed by boredom in your confines and only those 
can bear you who keep on drinking, gambling, taking dope, 
getting married and divorced. 

I am sorry for you, my dear Hollywood—for I love you. 




